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Art.  I.  The  H'utoryf  the  Anglo-Saxons,  By  Sharon  Turner^  F*  A.  S. 
Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  1  wo  Volumes,  Quarto,  pp. 
996.  price  Si.  Ss.  boards.  Longman  and  Co.  1807. 

IT  was  not  without  reason,  that  the  Greeks  gave  pieeetlence 
^  to  the  Historic  Muse.  Whether  die  utility,  or  the  dilfi- 
ciilty,  of  the  Historiairs  labours  be  considered,  the  palm  may 
be  justly  assigned  to  them,  in  preference  to  most,  if  not  to 
all  kinds  of  literary  rom|>o8ition.  Hence  it  is  not  unaccountable, 
that  where  multitudes  of  competitors  have  entered  the  lists, 
few  have  been  judged  worthy  of  the  prize.  The  research  that 
is  indispensable  to  the  production  ol  genuine  history,  exceeds 
the  usual  statidard  of  human  diligence  and  patience.  The 
dbcerniuent  and  }>euetration  that  are  nece.ssary  to  select,  from 
mingled  masses  of  truth  and  fable,  those  materials  which  are 
worthy  of  attention  and  credit,  are  often  wanting  in  minds  that 
do  not  shrink  from  labour.  Rigid  impartiality  is  seldom 
united  with  the  zeal  that  is  rc(juisite  for  historical  investigation  : 
aiul  the  rectitude,solidity,  and  liberality  of  principle,  which  are 
essential  to  the  moral  purposes  of  history,  are  lamentably  defi¬ 
cient  in  some  of  our  most  learned  and  elegant  writers. 

Few  modern  authors,  indeed,  appear  to  possess  ilieta*  impor¬ 
tant  nualifieatioiis  in  a  higher  degret'  than  Mr.  Turner;  al- 
though^  in  some  inferior  respects,  his  performance  is  obviously 
defective.  His  first  edition,  being  published  at  three  several 
times,  appeared  mostly  before  the  commencement  of  our  re* 
view :  and  as  we  did  not  doubt  that  so  valuable  a  work  would  be 
reprintt‘d,  we  purposely  deferred  our  notice  of  his  fourth  vo¬ 
lume,  which  was  published  in  1805,  till  we  might  with  propri¬ 
ety  review  the  whole.  We  did  not,  however,  omit  an  opportii- 
tttty  of  intimating  our  high  estimation  of  his  work  and  with 
pleasure  we  enter  on  a  particular  discussion  of  its  merits. 

To  the  present  edition,  the  author  has  prefixed  an  introduc- 
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tory  acccMiiit  ot  “  tlu*  first  population  of  Kiirope,  and  tlir  his-  * 
tory  t)t  I^ritain  hcfoi'f  tin*  arrival  of  tin*  Saxons.”  To  this 
treatise,  Uotli  ;is  it  is  now  first  printed,  and  as  its  contents  are 
partly  new  to  the  Kn^Iisli  reader,  a  greater  dej^ree  of  atten- 
tlon  is  doe,  than  to  other  coinpartnietits  of  the  work,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  extent. 

\V  lie«i  undertaking  tin*  history  oftlie  Anglo-Saxons,  Mr.  T. 
laudably  applieil  hiinsidf  to  the  study  of  tln‘ir  language.  In 
the  progress  of  his  investigation,  he  found  an  acipiaintanee  with 
the  ancient  l^ritish  tongue  likewise  desirable;  and  his  attain- 
inetits  in  it  liave  received  the  testiinonv  c>f  so  nnexc(‘ptionahle 
a  judge  as  Mr.  Ovven,  in  the  introduction  to  his  W’elsli  and 
Knglish  dictionary.  I'o  this  source  ot  information,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  the  brief  actM>nnt  w}n(!h  Mr.  T.  has  given  of  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Hritain  ;  and  we  have  only  t  >  wish  that 
he  had  made  more  ample  use  of  thost*  rude  hut  authentic  re¬ 
cords,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  must  have  acfpiired  with  con¬ 
siderable  labour. 

On  .several  occasions,  we  liavc  suggested  our  opinions  on 
the  principal  topics  of  Mr.  T’s.  introduction  :  and  in  vindi¬ 
cation  ot  tliose  sentiments  wherein  we  dilVer,  as  well  as  tor  the 
illustration  of  a  suhjet  t  at  once  so  ititeresting  and  so  obscure,* 
it  is  necessary  that  we  slioidd  remark  a  circumstance,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  author's  notice,  at  the  <>pi*ning  of  his 
discussion. 

“  Tilt*  earliest  fribi's,^’  says  he,  “  who  reached  the  northwest  and 
western  coasts  of  Europe,  were  the  Kimmerlans  and  the  Kelts.”  “  The 
Kimmerians  were  in  Europe  before  the  Scythian  tribv'S.  We  learn  thii 
imporunt  fact  from  the  information  of  Herodotus,  who  .states,  apparently 
from  the  Scythians  tiremselves,  that  the  Kimmerians  anciently  possessed 
those  regions  in  Europe  which  the  Scythians  were  occupying  in  hii 
time.”  p.  2. 

‘  I  he  more  warlike  and  larger  part  of  the  Kimmerian  nations,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  j^eographers  cursorily  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  recedeil  westward 
from  the  ScythianN,  and  proceeded  to  inhabit  the  remoter  regions  of  Eo- 
rope  extending  to  the  German  Ocean.*  pp.  3,  t. 

*  In  the  century  bt'fore  Cisar  they  became  kni)wn  to  the  Komans  by  the 
harsher  pronunciation  of  Cimbri,  in  that  formidable  irruption  from  which 
.Marius  rescui*d  the  Roman  sLite.*  p.  i. 

*  Tlu*  rest  of  the  Kimmerian  nation  on  the  continent  remained  in  a  feeble 
and  scattered  state.  They  are  noticed  by  Strabo,  and  more  briefly,  by. 
Pliny. 

‘  In  the  days  of  T.icltus,  this  ancient  nation  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  oi 
the  continrn  of  Europe*  When  he  mentions  those  in  the  peninsula  of  Jut¬ 
land,  he  says,  “  a  small  state  now,  but  great  in  glory;  the  marks  of  their 
“  ancient  fame  yet  remain,  far  and  wide,  about  the  Elbe;  by  whose  extent 

you  may  measure  tb.e  power  and  greatness  ot  this  people,  and  accredit 

the  reported  numbers  of  their  array.” 
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4  At  some  period  alter  tlu*  Rimmeriansreachi'd  the  shoals  of  the  German 
Ocean,  a  portion  ol  them  pssed  the  lea,  and  settled  themselves  in  Britain. 
This  is  not  a  tact  recorded  by  the  classical  writers,  but  it  is  a  fair  inference 
made  on  these  j^rounds.  It  is  agreed  by  the  British  antiquaries,  that  the 
most  ancient  inhablunts  of  our  island  were  called  Cymry,  (pronounced 
Kumri).  The  Welsh,  who  are  their  descendants,  have  always  called  them¬ 
selves  Cyniry,  and  have  ffivvn  the  same  ap|)ellation  to  the  earliest  co'onists 
of  our  island  :the  authorities  already  referred  to,  pn  .ve,that  the  were 

the  ancient  possessors  of  the  norihern  coasts  of  the  Germanic  Ocean.  It 
is  therefore  a  safe  and  reasonable  inference,  that  the  Cymry  of  Britain  have 
sprung  from  the  continental  Kimmerians.*  pp.  5. 

‘  Tacitus  mentions  a  circumstance  favourable  to  this  deduction.  He 
gays  of  the  Qilstii  on  the  Baltic,  that  their  language  resembled  the  British, 
“lingua  Hriunnicx  pro])rior;”  demor.  Germ.  If  the  opinion  maintained 
in  the  text  be  true,  the  ^stii  must  have  been  a  Kimmerian  tribe.*  p.  5. 

*  Kphorus  said  of  the  Kimmerians,  that  they  dwelt  in  subterraneous  habi¬ 
tations,  which  they  called  argillas,  communicating  by  trenches.  It  is 
certainly  a  curious  analogy  of  language,  that  argel,  in  the  language  of  the 
Cymry,  or  British,  means  a  covert,  a  place  covered  over.*  pp.  H,  7. 

Wo  Ikivo  oollectod  into  the  same  point  of  view  all  that  Mr  'T. 
has  allodgod  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  relation  heiwet'n 
the  Kiiinnorians  and  the  Ancient  Hritons.  If  essential  links 
are  wanting  to  form  a  connexion  between  these  remote  objects, 
the  deficiency  is  not  im|)iitahle  to  onr  author.  Ho  has,  we 
think,  drawn  up  the  .strongest  case  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis 
which  he  adopts,  that  could  lie  dcrivuil  from  classical  authority. 
We  shall  attempt  to  examine  its  solidity. 

“  riie  fact,"  says  Mr.  T.  “  is  nnquestionahle,  that  the  Kim- 
iiUTians  anciently  dilVusetl  themselves  toward  the  German 
Ocean."  W  ho  would  imagine*,  that  this  assertion  was 
grounded  solely  on  the  authorities  above  cited  }  Yet  onr  author 
has  adduced  no  other;  and  a  close  investigation  of  tlie  subject 
k*ads  us  to  believe,  that  no  other  can  lie  discovered.  But 
“  Plutarch  has  cursorily  mentioned  some  geographers,  who 
say,  that  the  Kimmerians  receded  westward  from  the  Scythians, 
fuid  |ui)ceedeii  to  the  German  Ocean."  Feebly  as  tins  ground 
could  support  Mr.  T’s.  assertion,  we  must  dispute  his  possession 
nt  it.  PluUirch  merely  reports  various  conjeetures  which  had 
been  made,  eonceriiing  the  origin  of  those  Cimhri  who  were 
defeated  by  Marius.  He  begins  Ids  report,  with  remarking, 
that  “  who  they  wore,  or  whence  they  came,  was  unknown 
and  he  closes  it,  with  ohsi*rving  that  “  these  things  are  stated 
rather  from  eonjeeture,  than  with  certainty."  rintarcli  ap¬ 
peals  i4)  no  geographer  by  name;  hut  he  probably  alluded  to  a 
conjecinre  of  F\)sidonius,  wliicli  Strabo  mentions,  simply  as 
though  with  a  degree  of  approbation — y  ktlkx; 

(Id).  7.)  He  supposed  tlie  Gri  eks  to  have  understood  hv  Cim^ 
the  same  people  whom  the  Homans  called  Cimbn, 
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Such  i»  the  historic  proof  of  any  ooiiiiexion  between  the 
Cimmerians  of  the  Kuxine  I’oast,  and  tlie  Cind)ri  of  Jutland! 
Yet  on  this  authority  alone  rests  the  “  nn(|ucstionable  tacf 
of  the  Cimmerians  having  ever  approaclied  the  German  Octan. 

But,  for  the  identity  t)f  the  Ciinhri  with  the  British  Cvinry,or 
Welsh,  not  a  shadow  of  historical  evidtuice  appeaiN  :  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  /a/Zer  tliereforc  to  the  Ciiniiicrii  dejK'iids  wholly  on 
a  supposed  analogy  of  their  languages,  and  an  apparent  re- 
semolaiice  of  their  names.  'I'he  Ciiiinierians,  according  to 
Ephoriis,  lived  in  subterraneous  dwellings  which  they  called 
Argili*e  ;  and  the  U'elsh  term  Argel  sigi.ities  a  shelter,  or  place 
of  coticealment.  Nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  she« 
how  slight  a  foundation  this  resemblance  could  furnish  for  tbe 
original  identity  of  the  two  nations  :  but  it  is  nimeces.sary  ;  be¬ 
cause  the  Cimmerians  to  whom  Kphonis  and  Strabo  refer, 
were  not  those  from  whom  Mr.  and  others  have  derived 
the  Cimbriand  the  Cymry,  but  a  people  that  resided  near  thi 
lake  Avernum  in  Italy.  If  anything,  therefore,  could  properit 
be  inferred  from  the  similarity  of  these  words,  it  would  he,  that 
the  Welsh  came  from  Naples,  and  not  from  (Vim  Tartar): 
Imi  the  terms  theniselve>  appear  to  Ik*  radically  dilferent;  and 
w'c  haye  happened  to  ir.grafi  tW  tirimitives  of  both  into  our  own 
lanjjuage,  in  the  nouns  Ark  and  Cell*.  , 

The  real  and  sole  occasion  of  the  Ciminerii,  Ciinbri,aiKl 
Cymry,  having  ever  been  supposed  correlative,  consists  in  the 
apparent  likeness  of  their  names:  yet  this  has  been.reusonablj 
iMrcounted  for,  on  ditferi  tit  grounds.  I'he  Ciminerii  probablv 
derived  their  name  from  Go^neVy  as  Josi‘phus  asserts,  i’liitarci) 
intimates  the  derivation  of  Cimbri  to  be  from  ibe  I'eutonic 
word.  Kempt Ty  or  Knupfei'y  a  warriorf.  rhe  root  of  Cymry,  is 
Ct/n,  which  is  expressive  oi  precedence. 

Dismissing  therefore,  the  Cimmerian  and  Cimbric  derivation 
of  the  Ancient  Britons,  as  wholly  conjectural,  and  improbable, 
let  us  proceed  to  consider  whence  they  actually  originated. 
Mr.  T.  specifies  the  Cimmerians  and  the  (.cits,  as  having,  at  to 
early  jieriod,  reacheil  the  western  eoasts  of  Kuro|)e ;  and  the 
former  of  these  (whom  he  regards  as  a  branch  of  the  latter) 
l>eing  now  consigned  to  the  J^uias  A/crotiSy  only  the  Celts  re¬ 
main,  to  occupy  the  western  Kuiojiean  Countries.  But  does 
authentic  history  indicate  no  other  nation  than  tlie  Celts  to 
have  been  thus,  situated  ?  yes;  Htrod'fiu  repeatedly  assures 
us,  that,  ;dt!K)iigli  in  his  time  tlie  Cells  had  spread  from  the 


•  Vide  Ihre  Gloss.  Suio^othicum  1.  109.  &  0%ven’f  Dictionary,  Arpk 

•j-  Vide  Shering'  am  de  Ang.  Gen.  Grig.  c.  Ji.  2.  This  was  a  comioe* 
.appellation  of  the  barbarian  hordes;  m  Gtr-man,  Bryihpmy  icc.  which  bwi 
n.'.  s-imc  iLcauiog. 
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iHinubeto  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  there  was  then  another  na¬ 
tion  westward  of  them,  called  the  Cynet^  ox  Cynosti,  (Euterpa 
33.  Melpomene  49)  That  this  nation  did  not  become  extinct, 
ap|>earsfrom  Fesfus  Avttnus,  who  mentions  it  seven  centuries 
later  (Ora  MarithfUij  v.  200.)  The  surname  of  Cnnisd^  which 
Straho  assigns  to  the  Cantabria  (lib.  3.)  sufRcieutly  resembles 
that  of  (  yncsii,  to  imply,  jointly  with  their  vicinity  of  situation, 
that  the  latter  were  the  same  who  were  then  more  commonly 
ck\\&\  Iberians.  These, the  sauieauthor  (lib. 4.)  distinguishes, in 
tile  clearest  and  strongest  manner,  from  the  Celts ;  asserting  (by 
wav  of  correcting  Csesar's  account  of  Gaul)  that  both  the  Belgv, 
and  the  Celts,  of  that  country,  were  evidently  of  Celtic  (or 
(iennan)  origin  ;  but  the  Aquitanians,  of  Iberian,  Finally,  7fl- 
iitusy  when  decribing  the  Britons,  remarks,  that  those  who  oc¬ 
cupied  the  southern  coast  of  our  island,  resembled  the  Gauls 
who  were  nearest  to  them,  that  is,  the  Belgs  and  Celts;  and 
that  the  Caledonians  resembled  the  Gennans:  but  that  the 
Silnresy  who  were  indisputably  the  ancestors  of  the  Welsh,  re- 
srmbled  the  Jberians. 

Thus,  tlie  grand  national  distinctions  which  to  this  day  an^ 
so  obvious  in  our  islands,  are  exjilained  by  the  clear  and  de¬ 
risive  testimony  of  classical  authors.  The  Welsh,  the  High¬ 
land  Srotch,  the  Irish,  and  the  Manks,(aswell  as  the  Bas  Bretons 
and  the  Basques)  are  descended  from  the  Iberian  or  Cynesian 
nation.  The  English  and  the  Lowland  Scotch  (as  w  ell  as  the  Scan¬ 
dinavians,  the  Germans,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the* Spa¬ 
niards)  chiefly  sprang  from  the  other  Western  nation  of  Europe^ 
which  was  usually  called  Celtic  by  the  ancients,  as  it  is  now 
the  host  foreign  antiquaries;  by  some,  Teutonic;  and  by  Mr. 
Pinkerton,  (iotbic.  That  the  Goths  of  d/ar.wa,  in  the  fourth 
century,  were  of  the  latter  nation,  is  evident,  from  the  veraion 
of  that  date  which  we  have  of  the  Gospels,  in  their  langui^e: 
and  that  rtiis  is  equally  true  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  appears  from 
die  ample  remains  which  are  extant  of  their  language,  from 
the  next  succeeding  centurie.s.  Tfie  Cimbri  appear  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  this  nation  ;  as  they  are  enumerated  by  Pliny 
among  the  German  tribes,  and  were  apparently  correlative 
with  the  Tt’utofies^  after  whom  the  Germans  have  always  called 
themselves  Teutsch ;  a  name  which  we  mutilate,  and  restrict 
to  the  low  Dutch,  The  Gotlis  descended  from  the  ancient 
Getes:  and  all  the  Celtic  tribes  probably  at! vanced  westward 
trom  Thrace,  and  sprang  originally  from  Japhet.  I'he  Ibe¬ 
rians,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  have  pixK'eeaed  northward  in 
Kuropc,  from  its  south -westernmost  pointf  ;  whither  they 
ilouhtless  came  from  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  which  are 

*1*  Diooysius  Pcriegctcf>  v.  f .  281—284. 
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well  known  to  have  been  occupietl  by  the  posterity  of  Ham.  fm 
The  names  of  Ci/fiestt\  and  Cynft(€^  have  a  more  genuine  B 
resemhla»ice  to  those  of  Cyn'ici/Sy  and  Cyru'ty  which  the  Welsh 
still  apply  to  th»*ir  own  nation,  than  those  of  Cimmerii  and 
C'iin«)ri  h(*ar  to  that  of  (^ymry.  te 

Having  addnct'd  tin*  principal  historical  evidence  concern-  ';§;■ 
ing  till*  national  origin  of  the  first  l>ritons,  we  shall  not  detain  %' 
oiir  readers  longer  on  tliis  subject,  for  the  sake  of  repelling 
such  oh'if'ctions,  whether  obvious  or  latent,  as  might  arise  from  V 
Mr.  'r.'s  statement.  He»piesting  crv*dit  ft>r  the  declaration,  ^  ; 
tliatonronlv  ^^•a^on  for  declining  a  more  extensive  discussion, 
is  the  want  of  sntbeient  space  to  pursue  it,  and  to  render  justice  ® 
tootin'r  parts  also  of  onr  author’s  valnahlc  work;  we  proceed  g 
to  his  accouht  of  the  first  population  of  onr  island.  H 

*  According  to  the  W  elsh  triads,  while  it  was  uninhabited  by  hunun  9 
colonies,  and  was  full  of  bears,  wolves,  beavers,  and  a  ]H*culiar  kind  of  wild  I 
cattle,  it  had  the  name  of  Clas  Merddhin.  In  this  st.ite,  Hy  Cadarn  led  9 
the  first  co  ony  of  the  Cymry  to  it,  of  whom  some  went  to  f  retigne.  It  il 
then  acquired  the  name  the  Honey  Island.*  In  the  course  of  time  || 
I’ryilain,  the  son  of  Acdd  the  Great,  reigned  in  it,  and  from  him  it  was  i| 
called  Ynys  IVydain.  the  Isle  of  Prydain,  which  is  its  presemt  dcnoiuina*  m 
tion  in  W  elsh,  and  which  the  (»rccks  and  Romans  seem  to  have  extended  S 
into  britunnia  It  was  afterwards  visited  by  two  foreign  tribes  of  Kira*  l| 
merian  origin,  the  Lloegrwys,  from  ( Twasgwyn,  or  (iascony  ;  and  the  'I 
l^ryihon,  from  IJydaw,  or  I'retagne.  Both  of  these  were  jH*aceable  colo*  ■ 
nisis.  I'he  IJoegrwys  impressed  their  name  upon  a  large  portioD  B 
of  the  island.  At  subsetpient  periods,  other  people  have  corac  j 
with  more  or  less  violence.  The  Romans;  the  Gwyddyl  Flichti  (the 
Piets)  to  A  Ilian  or  Scotland,  on  the  part  which  lies  nearest  to  the  haltic; 
the  Celyddon  (Caledonians)  to  the  north  parts  of  the  island  ;  the  Gwyd¬ 
dyl  to  other  parts  of  Scotland  ;  the  Corraniaid  from  Pwyll  (perhaps  n)* 
land)  to  the  Humber  ;  the  Men  of  Galedin  or  Flanders,  to  W’^yth  ;  the 
Saxons  ;  and  the  l..lychlynians,  or  Northmen.’  p.  1.5. 


'This  brief stali'incnt  is  c'olicctcd  fmm  the  Historical  Triads, 
wliich  were  pnhiished  in  tin*  W  elsh  language,  six  years  a^o, 
in  \\\c  Mi/\iyruin  ,i)r/taiolo^y,\ o\.  II.  ('a  sar  informs  ns,  that  the 
Druids  comprised  their  discipline  in  numerous  vc'rses,  which 
they  taught  totlicir  pupils, hut  would  not  suffer  to  be  committed 
to  wiititig,  although  the  use  of  letters  was  then  prevalent  among 
them  in  common  affairs.  The  collections  of  Triads  which  art* 
already  j>nhlish(*d,  (and  many  others,  o\\  the  ancient  l^ritish 
laws  and  ethics,  which  still  rcniain  in  MS.)  have  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  originally  de>igned  to  he  transmitted  vievwrith] 
f*speciaily  in  their  >implesi  form,  which  consists  men’iv  of  three 
t*vents,  or  names  of  p ‘rsons  or  of  places,  connecteil  hv  a  title 
which  denotes  their  mutual  resemhlance.No  date  is  ever  annex* 
eii,  c  itlier  to  the  document  itself,  or  to  any  of  the  circllmstanc^ 
vvhtrh  it  records  :  hut  many  of  these  arc  sufbcicntlv  known,  to 
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<lenionstrate  tliatthepracuce  of  recording  facts  in  this  rndofomi 
continued  among  the  Welsh  till  thetwrlfth  conturv».  The  order 
in  which  the  events  mentioned  in  each  'Friad  are  placed,  is, 
however,  evidently  chronological :  and  by  comparing  together 
«evcrarrriads,  which  exhibit  the  same  events  under  dilferent  as¬ 
pects,  a  correct  arrangement  may  he  facilitated.  Had  Mr.  T.  at- 
tcuiledtothese  circumstances, he  might  have  deduced  froiuthcse 
imperfect  memorials,  a  more  distinct  and  counec!e<l  account 
of  the  earliest  colonists  of  Britaitt,  than  that  which  we  have 
quoted  from  his  introduction.  By  a  careful  comparisf)n  of  the 
Triads  with  the  prodtictions  of  classical  writers  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  with  our  more  recent  national  histories,  he 
mi^ht  also  iiave.  traced  the  several  colonies  which  he  enume- 
nites,  to  their  respec  live  sources,  and  have  thereby  illustrated 
those  national  diversities  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands  are  still  ))luinly  distinguished. 

W  e  cannot  regard  these  objects  as  having  been  either  un¬ 
worthy  of  Mr.  r.N attention,  or  unsuitable  to  his  plan;  unless 
the  brevity,  with  which  he  has  dismissed  this  part  of  his  work, 
was  (for  some  reason)  indispensable.  On  the  same  ground  only, 
we  can  acc'ount  for  ids  ondtting  to  notice  various  important  in¬ 
cidents  recorded  l)v  the  Triads,  which  thrr)w  light  on  passages  of 
tile  Koman  historians,  and  afford  contirmaiion  to  some  parts  of 
(M*olb<*y  of  Monmoutirs  (*onipilation,  while  they  leave  the  ro¬ 
mantic  flights  of  his  narrative  wholly  unsoj  ported.  'That  such 
an  (Vent  as  the  first  introiiuction  of  Christianity  into  Britain,  by 
llrennus,  father  of  the  celebrated  C'aractacu>,  should  he  un¬ 
noticed  by  Mr.  r.  surprises  us  the  more,  as  he  generally  mani- 
lesis  a  (‘ordial  regard  to  revealed  religion.  We  eatinot  hut 
( <*n>ider  this  omission  as  too  important  a  sacrifice  to  concise- 
ucns.  It,  how(‘ver,  it  was  ahsoiutelv  necessary  to  comprise  his 
introduction  within  twenty-five  pages,  he  should  not  have  re- 
prescni(‘(l  it,  as  “  making  the  work  a  complete  History  ot  Kng- 
land  to  the*  Norman  ('on(|uest.”  (Preface.)  Such  a  work  is 
ecrtaiiily  still  Adesiderainm  :  and  we  regret  that  Mr.  T.  has  not 
"Applied  it,  as  we  dniiht  whether  any  other  writer  is  so  well 
qualititvi  lor  the  und(‘rtakiMg.  NN'e  are  not  insensible  ot  our 
own  obligations,  and  those  of  the  puhlic,  for  what  he  has 
done:  and  we  wi>h  that  the  genuine  merit  of  his  work  may 
concur  w  iih  the  deficiencies  which  we  have  remarkeJ,  to  stimu¬ 
late  others  to  attempt  what  Ik^  has  left  unperformed. 

^bi  pro('c(‘ding  to  Mr.  'P.’s  main  subject,  tlie  Ang/o-Saxons, 
find  his  account  of  their  origin,  Ace.  eonsiderahly  altered 
siiKo  the  foMiKT  ( dition.  With  singular  fortitmh*,  he  has  am¬ 
putated  various  ineiiihers  from  the  hodv  of  his  work,  which, 
tliougli  curious  and  ornamental,  were  neilficr  necessary  nor  ma¬ 
terially  iiseinl.  For  these  he  has  substituted,  in  the  first  instance, 
^  liicory  on  the  derivation  of  the  Saxons,  which  we  should  be 
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glad  to  recommend  at  more  pertinent  than  what  he  has  ex¬ 
punged  ;  but  we  Uiink  it  probabicythat  the  author's  impartiality 
will  be  hereafter  evinced,  by  excluding  from  another  edition, 
the  Scytlio-Gothic  system  w  hich  he  has  adopted  from  Mr.  Pin¬ 
kerton.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  known  more  of  the  an¬ 
cient  (»e!es  and  Scythians,  than  any  of  his  successors  :  and  in¬ 
stead  of  identifying,  or  confounding  tliem  togi  ther,  he  ap¬ 
prises  us^  that  the  Getts  were  the  principal  of  the  Thracian 
triln's ;  that  where  Thrace  ended,  Scythia  began;  that  the 
Scythians  instead  of  originating  from  I'hrace,  came  from  dis¬ 
tant  parts  oi  Asia;  that  they  were  related,  not  to  the  Getes 
and  Germans,  but  to  the  Sarmatiansy  from  whom  the  Sclavonic 
nations  of  Kuropeare  derived!.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  the 
S;ixons  cotild  have  no  more  connexion  with  the  Scythians,  than 
tlh!  Welsh  with  the  ('imincrians.  The  few  terms  which  are 
reported  to  have  been  used  by  the  Scythians,  addrd  no  light  to 
the  discussion  ;  being  wholly  unlike  those  of  similar  meanings, 
in  the  I'eutonic,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Hungarian,  and  the  Turk¬ 
ish  languages. 

Thi*  Saxons  wert;  a  branch  of  the  great  Celtic,  Teutonic,  or 
Gothic  nation.  Of  these,  there  are  now  ,  and  have  been  from 
ilie  earliest  a<je  of  authentic  history,  two  grand  divisions,  wdiich 
may  be  calleu,tlie  German  and  the  Scandinaxnan,  While  their 
language  is  essentially  the  same,  they  dilfer  very  remarkably 
in  pronunciation  ;  the  (iermaii  dialect  abounding  witli  aspi- 
rateii  guttural  sounds,  like  tin*  Lowland  Scotch  ;  liie  Scandina¬ 
vian  being  destitute,  ofiliem,  like  the  English.  I'lie  ortho¬ 
graphy  olTliese  grand  divisions  of  the.  Celts,  iiiiplies,  indeed, 
that  a  slighter  sound  of  this  kiiul  was  formcrlv  eominon  to  lioth 
thttir  dialects,  which  is  now  whollv  snppn  sseil  in  each  ;  the 
simple  aspii.ite  h  being  still  retained  by  iliem,  before  conso¬ 
nants,  though  it  is  not  somulcti.  In  like  manner,  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  inserted  h  in  tluise  words  which  w^e  spell  with 
y/r,  bill  wliich  we  prononnee  withotit  anv  aspirate  sound  *,  al¬ 
though  the  l.owland  Search  express  the  same  words  with  a 
guttural  aspimt<*,  as  strong  as  the  (German  ch.  If  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  been  aecustomi'il  to  this  pronunciation,  it  is  un- 
accotintahle  that  it  should  havv  bc'cn  utterly  lost  bv  us ;  for  it 
always  prevaih*d  ammig  the  original  britons,  with  whom  the 
Saxons  mingled.  They  are,  therefore,  xwkm'C  likely  to  have  been 
of  Scaiulinavian,  than  of  (r'rman,  original;  amt  the  Lowland 
Scotch  to  have  been  a  disiinrl  colony  fntm  the  Saxons,  and  of 
German,  not  Scan  liiiaviau  extraction.  Historical  evidence 

•j*  So  .lost'phui,  who  paid  greater  attention  to  national  affinidea  than 
moit  of  the  ancient  historians,  calls  the  Sarmatians,  Scythians,  oi  »»• 
^oyuxra*.  Bell.  Jud.  ?ii.  4.  Compare  Herodotus,  Mclp.  lb 
93,99,  110—117. 
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might  he  adduced,  to  corroborate  this  inference;  hut  we  shall 
probably  soon  have  a  more  suitable  opportunity  for  the  discus¬ 
sion.  in  the  mean  time,  however,  it  may  be  rtMnarkeil,  that, 
supposing  the  Saxons  to  liave  migrated  from  Scandinavia  to 
Germany  about  the  close  of  the  first  century’  after  Christ,  the 
silence  of  Tacitus  concerning  them  presents  no  diihculty  ;  and 
tiiat,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  sameness  of  the  Saxon  and  the 
Scandinavian  is  most  easily  accounted  for. 

Mr.  Turner,  in  the  present  edition,  has  judiciously  curtailed' 
his  collections  on  the  origin  of  the  Francs,  to  whose  wonderful 
voyage  from  the  Euxino  sea  to  the  mouths  of  the  Riiine,  he 
ascribes  the  subsequent  mival  exploits  of  the  Saxons;  as  well 
us  their  progressive  civilization,  and  that  of  the  Scandinavians, 
l»v  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Odin  or  JVoden^  whom  he 
>npposes  to  have  be<'n  the  conductor  of  that  voyage.  'Fhis 
conjecture  is  supported  by  a  coincidence  of  genealogies; 
and  appears  to  us  more  probable  than  that  of  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
who  peremptorily  asserts  this  norrhem  hero  to  have  been 
merely  a  mythological  personage,  'idle  prevailing  opinion  of 
the  Swedish  antiquaries  is,  that  there  were  t:co  Odins  ;  in  like 
nmnner  as  the  iireconcileable  traditions  concerning  Hercules 
and  llaccliiis,  have  contributed  to  multiply  the  elaimants  of 
thost*  names.  Idie  nnnu  roits  instances  in  which  famous  men 
iiave  hud  both  divine  iionoiirs  ami  fictitious  exploits  attributed 

them,  and  the  impeiietrubie  darkness  which  covers  the 
early  ncji  ihcM  fi  history,  induce  ns  to  adopt  our  author’s  con¬ 
jecture  o!i  the  subject  of  Odin,  us  the  most  rational  which  has 
y«‘t  prcsentt*d  itself. 

In  illustrating  ilie  period  of  our  history  at  which  the 
Saxons  began  their  predatory  invasions  of  Britain,  we  again  re¬ 
gret  that  Ml.  '1. has  not  made  more  nseof  his  acquaintance  with 
ancient  British  iloennients.  Much  that  had  a  very  slight  con¬ 
nexion  with  hissnhjecl,  might  have  been  replaced,  in  this  edi¬ 
tion,  by  facts,  which  the'Eriads  alone  could  supply.  To  Gil- 
dtis,  Nennius,  and  Bed<‘,  he  also  pays  so  little  deference,  that, 
111  some  respects,  w  c  think  he  leaves  this  difficult  ])art  of  his  in¬ 
vestigation  in  greater  ohscuritv  than  he  found  it.  With  regard 
to  the  remarkable  prevalence  t)f  the  ancient  British  language  in 
the  .\orth-wesiern  departmenU  of  France,  of  which  scarcely 
any  other  part  of  that  country  has  preserved  a  vestige,  we  do 
mu  hesitate  to  impute  it  to  the  accession  which  the  earlier  in¬ 
habitants  received  from  their  brethren  on  this  shleofthe  Chan¬ 
nel  :  but,  thattbese  migrations  originated  in  the  Saxon  conquest 
of  Britain,  directly  opposes  the  authority  of  the  Triads;  which 
assert,  that  multitudes  of  the  Britons,  who  followed  the  usurper 
M.'xiiniis  imo  Oaul,  settled  in  Llydaw  (or  Armorica)  after  his 
destraction. 
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'I'hat  our  Hritisli  ancestors  rop^arilcd  the  evacuation  of  their 
the  Romans  as  a  relief  from  foreign  oppression,  is 
rcasonahle  to  he  supposed,  but  is  conbrined  by  the 
Triads  which  refer  to  that  event  :  but  that  they  .were  left  in  a 
state  of  extreme  weakness,  and  exposure  to  the  inroads  of  their 
barbarous  neighl)onrs,  is  e(]nally  clear  ;  and  that,  when  harrass- 
etl  by  these,  and  by  intestine  commotions,  they  should 
earnestly,  and  even  abjectly,  apply  for  protection  from  the  de. 
dining  Roman  power,  appears  to  us  by  no  means  improbable. 
We  arc  not,  then  fore,  inclined,  with  our  author,  to  withhold 
from  C/ildas's  account  of  his  countrymen  at  this  period,  the 
credit  which  he  uillingly  accords  to  Salvian's  complaints 
against  the  Roman  inhabitants  of  Ganl.  Hi.s  pn^sent  c‘dition,  how¬ 
ever,  is  much  less  exceptionable,  in  this  rt*spe(  t,  than  the  origi¬ 
nal  \M>rk.  The  instancies  m  which  this  ]Kivt  of  it  is  abridged, 
are  very  consideiabh*,  and  in  general  liighly  jndicions.  We 
regret,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ^evt'ral  hints  which  the  author 
had  formerly  colh’cted  from  the  W'ldsh  hards,  are  now  excinded 
from  his  history  of  the  Saxon  itivasion,  whicli  wi*  acknowledge 
t4>  interest  ns  less  in  its  present,  than  in  its  |>rimarv  form:  but  the 
most  remarkable  and  unai  conntahle  omission  (which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  both  editions)  is  that  of  llie  Saxon  settlement  in  Nor- 
ihumbi  riand,  shortly  after  that  of  llengist  iti  Kent.  According 
to  Nennius,  (c.  :>7)  it  was  accom))lished  with  little  opposition; 
a  circumstance  which  tlie  'Triads  explain,  by  slitting  that  the 
Corrantaid^  who  possi'ssed  that  part  of  our  country,  united 
with  tin*  Saxons,  as  they  had  formerly  (ntider  the  appellatioti  of 
Ih'iiiautts)  1  oalesci’d  with  the  Rom:in  itivaders  of  Hritain. 

On  the  hi''tory  of  Arthur,  Mr.  'T.  has  thrown  more  getininc 
light  than  any  precediteg  historian  ;  and  he  rationally  accounts 
lorilu^se  fabulous  additions  whicli  have  indm  ed  some  writers 
to  doubt  of  that  chiidtaiif si'xistence.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pur¬ 
sue  our  author  through  tin*  labyrinth  of  w  hat  is  usually  called  the 
/Ifptarchi/^  but  is  commonly  termed  by  him  (h  farclu/,  as  it 
sometimes  consisted  of  l  ight  indepeuilent  sovereignties.  'I'his 
part  of  our  aunals  may  he  intitled  the  crux  his/oriconnn  Anclo- 
rufttj  from  the  obstacles  which  it  opposes  to  the-unity  and  per¬ 
spicuity  that  are  desirable  in  historical  works.  'The  best  mode 
of  obviating  tld^evil,  seems  to  us  to  he, that  of  arranging  the  ge¬ 
neral  <*vt*ut  ^  according  to  the  succession  of  the  several  Ihrt'u'ol- 
das^  or  chicls  of  the  Saxon  confederacy.  'J  he  want  of  such  an 
arrangement  renders  ildltficult  to  prescr\'e  distinct  ideas  of  the 
cvcMit>,  as  they  are  related  by  our  author;  notwithst.'inding  the 
just  ])romincnce  which  he  gives  to  those  of  superior  importance, 
and  the  care  with  which  he  adjusts  them  to  tin*  best  existing 
authorities.  A  more  luminous  era  succeeds  ;  to  which  we  can¬ 
not  lendci  iu^lice,  without  continuing  an  article  already  con- 
siilcrably  extended.  'The  prospect  of  being  able  to  bestow  a 
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less  quiilitied  commendation  on  the  romaiiuler  of  Mr.  T.’s  va- 
liiahle  work,  as  well  as  to  render  the  simey  of  it  more  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  general  reader,  ad'urds  us  the  sincerest  gratiti- 
cation. 

Art.  II.  O' servationf  on  the  Hyfiotheses  which  have  been  assumed  to  account 
for  the  Cause  of  Gravitation,  from  Mechanical  Princi,  les.  By  the  Rev. 

S.  Vince,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  Plumian  Piofessor  of  Astronomy  and 

Experimental  Philosophy.  8vo  pp.  26.  Price  Is.  Lunn.  1807. 

pHlLO’^OPHV  was  defined  ny  Cicero  after  l^iato,  Scien^ 
tia  rerum  divinarum  el  huvianaruyn  cum  cuusis ;  and 
its  principal  objects  were  stated  to  be  God,  nature,  and 
man.  The  subjects  of  its  contemplation  are  phenomena 
and  tinfir  causes  ;  and  philosophical  iiupitries  can  have  been 
conducteil  with  but  little  circumspection,  if  they  do  not  trace 
one  set  of  phenomena  which  characterize  mind,  spirit,  and 
design,  anil  another  set  which  mere*y  characterize  body  or  in¬ 
active  matter.  It  has  iluTefore  happened  that  the  most  dili¬ 
gent  and  succesNful  e.xplorers  of  nature,  in  every  age,  have 
traced  the  hand  of  Deity  in  the  formation  and  government  oftlie 
universe,  and  havi*  thought  it  not  der<igatory  to  their  charac¬ 
ter  as  j>hilosophers,  ( /overs  of  lii.sdom J  to  a>sume  the  existence 
of  a  lieing  of  ni.itchle -s  power  and  knowledge,  at  the  very 
fountlation  of  their  respiciive  systems.  Tims,  Pythagoras 
considers  God  as  the  universal  mind,  diffuse  I  through  all 
tlilng.s,  aiul  the  self-moving  principle  of  all  (a,vTO(xari<rfjio^  tw¥ 
Tx»T4.y).  'Thales  of  Miletu.^  taught  that  the  world  wiis  the 
work  ol  (iod,  and  that  God  sees  the  most  seenM  thoughts  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Anaxagoras  Indd  that  all  things  were  pronuced 
by  one  Infinite  Mind.  Socrates,  his  celebrateii  pupil,  is  justly 
lamous  for  his  belief  of  the,  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to 
the  polytheism  then  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  the  nu-  ^ 
merons  idols  of  priests  and  people.  Plato,  in  his  7'imicusy 
calls  God,  the  Parent  of  the  Uuiier.sCy  and,  in  his  SophistUy 
speaks  of  him  as  forming  animate  atid  inanimate  beings,  which 
did  not  befort'  exist,  remarking  also  that,  as  he  fashioneu,  so  he 
pervades  all  nature:  he  likewise  speaks  of  the  Deity  an  onCy 
ami  the  cause  or  principle  of  motio»i.  I'heon  of  Alexandria 
taught  that  a  full  persuasion  of  God’s  seeing  every  thing  we 
do  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  virtue;  and  represents  this  he- 
liet  concerning  the  Deity  as  productive  of  the  greatest  plea¬ 
sure  imaginable,  especially  to  the  virtuous,  who  might  de¬ 
pend  witli  greater  contidence  on  the  favour  and  protection  of 
Pro\idence:  he  recommended  nothing  so  much  as  meditation 
on  t!ie  presence  of  God  ;  and  he  advised  the  civil  magistrate, 
by  way  nf  restraint  on  such  as  were  pr<  *ane  and  wickeil,  lo  h  .ve 
in  large  characters  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  this  inscrip¬ 
tion — (ioD  SEES  THEE  O  SINNER  !  That  excellent  heathen 
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rin|K'ror  and  philosopher,  Marcus  Antoninus,  fully  persuaded 
of  the  existence  and  government  of  God,  maintained  that  the 
best  thing  for  a  man  is  that  which  (iod  scuds  him,  and  the 
best  time  that  whcfi  he  sends  it :  and  so  far  was  he  fion)  adopt¬ 
ing  the  cold  and  comfortless  system  which  has  lately  been  pro¬ 
pagated,  that  notwithstanding  he  governed  the  greatest  oi  all 
empires  in  the  deepest  calm,  and  commanded  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  that  splendour,  wealth,  and  rl^gal  dignity  could  furnish, 
even  to  a  well-ordered  mind,  he  still  exclaimed  “  u'hat  ivould 
it  eoncent  mf  to  live  in  a  u  orhl  void  of  Gody  or  xvithout  Preni^ 
dmee  /" 

Such  were  the  opinions  concerning  the  Supreme  Being, 
entertained  bv  the  greatest,  wist'st,  and  best  of  the  ancient 
phil  osophers  :  and  those  who  are  conversant  in  the  writings  of 
the  most  eminent  in  moxlern  times,  as  Bacon,  Des  Cartes, 
Newton,  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  Pernoulli,  Kuler,  &c.  will  not  net'd 
to  he  int  ormed,  that  their  views  on  this  important  subject  are 
consistent  with  th(*  earlv  opinions,  or  inerety  ilitTer  from  them 
in  being  mon*  prrspienouslv  expressed,  a:  d  asserted  w’ith  a  eon- 
t  ilem*e  wliich  Indicates  less  apprehtMtsion  of  error  and  of 
ctuufoversv.  Corri*ci,  however,  as  thc.'C  ideas  of  the  “great 
first  cause”  may  still  be  consi(’“ied,  as  far  as  they  go,  and 
strongly  as  they  are  coinihorated  hy  the  truths  of  revelation, 
tlicv  have  often  been  calletl  iti  (jnestlon,  and  recently'  with 
more  cagerm*ss  than  ever,  l>y  atttlior^  who  arrogate  to  ihcm- 
‘'clves  exclusively,  the  title  of  philosophers, — who,  under  the 
influence  of  a  dismal  I'lirophohiiiy  madly  strive  to  roh  the  fare 
of  nature  (»!'  th.it  inelVahlc  beaut v,  which  procccd^  from  the 
Miprerm*  mind,  ami  communicates  life,  expression,  and  intel¬ 
ligence,  to  cvet  V  feature.  Most  of  tliose  who  are  actuated  hy 
tins  strange  infatuation,  are  men  of  shrivelled  minds,  which 
liave  withered,  for  want  of  proper  eultnre,  or  have  been  injured 
*>y  noxit)Us  einanaitons  from  a  kiiidn'd  mind  ofsiiperior  powers  ; 
tliey  are  rather  objects  of  pitv  than  of  alarm  *,  and  instead  of 
driving  us  from  a  belief  so  coii'olatorv  as  that  of  a  wise  and 
heneficenl  Govenior  of  the  Universe,  serve  chiefly  to  de¬ 
monstrate  what  scanty  materials  are  re(inisite  to  eonslitute  a 
f  rt*i‘- thinker,  and  crow*!  the  herd  of  “  filthy  7\<  w  ho  defile 

the  fiesli,  despise  dominion,  speak  evil  of  dignities,  and  of 
those  things  nnieh  they  knait  notP  But  others,  such  as  IP  Alem¬ 
bert  and  l.apiacc,  while  their  genius  does  hoitouv  to  human 
nature,  am!  their  discoveries  widely  extend  th**  boundaries  of 
sciene**,  w  ish  at  the  same  tune  to  banish  the  Deity  from  the 
iiniverse  which  he  has  framed,  and  w  hich  he  “  upholds  hy  the 
word  of  his  power  eager  to  seize  even  the  law  *if  gravitation, 
wliose  selection  is  an  evident  mark  of  design,  and  to  exhibit 
It  as  an  irrefragable  symbol  of  fatalism,  they  affirm  th'atTt' is 
«  ssf'titial  to  all  qualiii*^  that  are  diffiistyi  from  a  centre,  to  di- 
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minish  in  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  the  distance  ;  though 
in  fact  it  is  a  mere  geometrical  conception,  and  can  only  hv 
demonstrated  by  begging  the  question.  Y'et  great  names  often 
«rive  currency  to  small  reasons ;  wc  are  therefore  much  grati- 
tied  to  see  a  philosopher  and  mathematician  of  acknowledged 
talents,  engage  in  the  refutation  of  these  |K*rnicious  errors; 
and  we  conlially  agree  with  Professor  Vince  that  the  topic  he 
lias  chosen 

<  Will  be  deemed  no  impertinent  or  useless  enquiry  ;  more  particularly 
at  this  time,  when  many  ot  the  most  eminent  philosophers  upon  the  con¬ 
tinent  have  been  endeavouring  to  account  for  all  the  operations  of  nature 
upon  merely  mechanical  principles,  with  a  view  to  exclude  the  Deity 
from  any  concern  in  the  government  of  the  system,  and  thereby  to  lay  a 
Inundation  for  the  introduction  of  atheism.’ 


The  object  of  tlie  Professor  is,  to  shew  that  none  of  the 
hypotheses  hitherto  assumed  to  accouui  for  the  cause  of  gravi¬ 
tation  are  satisfactory,  even  when  exarnineil  upon  mechanical 
principles.  He  therefore  founds  his  discpiisition  upon  the 
principle,  purely  mechanical,  that  two  bodies  at  a  distance 
can  act  upon  each  other  only  by  the  intervention  of  some 
third  body,  since  a  body  cannot  immediately  act  wliere  it  is 
not.  riie  inference  from  this  is,  that  if  attraction  and  repul¬ 
sion  bi'twecn  distant  bodies  take  place  from  mechanical  causes, 
wc  must  seek  for  some  intermediate  body  : — such  inierinediale 
body  is  furnished  by  the  inventor  of  an  hypothesis;  and  Mr. 
Vince  here  shews  that  none  of  the  intermedia  that  have  been 
proposed  can  answer  the  end  for  which  they  would  he  re¬ 
quired. 

Our  author  considers  the  hy|M)tliese8  of  Kepler,  Huygens, 
Des  Cartes,  Newton,  Benionilli,  and  Saussure,  as  they  res|x*rt 
the  solar  system  ;  hut  dwells  chiefly  upon  those  of  Des  Cartes, 
Bcrnouilli,  and  Newton,  which  have  found  the  most  converts 
and  advocates.  With  regard  to  the  theory  of  Bernouilli,  it 
led  to  a  false  coachision ;  namely,  that  the  figure  of  tlie  earth 
was  ail  ohlong  spheroid,  which  of  itself,  independent  of  other 
considerations,  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  its  admission, 
^^peakidg  afterwards  of  Huygens’s  account  of  gravitation  by 
means  of  vortices,  Professor  Vince  remarks,  that— 


*  Upon  this  principle  the  attraction  towards  the  central  body  does  not 
at  iU  depend  upon  the  quantity  matter  in  that  body,  inasmuch  as  a  body 
in  the  vortex  mny  approach  the  centre  without  any  central  body  t 
a  <vcumtunC(‘  which  is  totidly  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  gravi¬ 
tation.  And  we  may  alto  further  observe,  that  this  argument  is  conclu- 
•ive  againn  the  doctrine  of  vortices,  as  delivered  by  Dw  Cartes  ;  and  It 
ogually  prevail  against  tlie  truth  of  any  system  fbuoded  upon  such  a 


The  theory  advanced  by  way  of  query,  and  not  in  positive 
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assertions,  hy  Newton,  next  enj^ages  our  author's  attention. 
'This  j^real  phiiosojihtM*  conjecturetl  tliat  there  might  he  an  in 
visible  clastic  tluid,  whieli  should  be  the  cause  of  the  reflec 
lion,  reliaclion,  and  iidhu  tion,  of  light,  and  must  therefore 
be  ilcnsei*  out  of  bodies  than  within  them;  and  that  increase 
t>l  density  might  be  eoutiniu'd  not  only  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  detlect  light  from  its  course,  liut  also  through  the 
heavens,  and  cause  thd  gravitation  of  bodies,  f’an  the  spe- 
l  ific /</:*■’ of  gravitation,  e.  g.  that  of  the  iinersc  ratio  of  the 
sijuares  of  the  distances  from  the  central  body,  be  deduced 
from  this  cause?  In  answering  this ({uestion,  the  professor  first 
demonstrates  that  a  force*  which  varies  in  the  inverse  duplicate 
ratio  oi  tin*  ilistance  cannot  be  compounded  of  several  forces, 
eacli  of  which  docs  not  vary  in  that  ratio.  Ht*  then  investi¬ 
gates  a  gt'iieral  expression  for  tin*  accelerating  force  of  a 
planet  tow  arils  tin*  sun,  as  resulting  from  the  action  of  an 
elastic  tluid:  and  s’u'ws  that  this  accelerating  force  is  partly  in 
terms  ot*  \\\v  ilt  nstt y  of  the  planet,  w  fiieh  is  not  conformahle  to 
the  law  of  gravitation,  that  law  being  entirely  independent  of 
the  density.  And  farther,  his  investigation  proves  clearly, 
that  wilt'll  this  force  varied  in  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  planet's  distance  from  the  sun,  tlie  planet  must  always  he 
driven  //cm  the  snn  by  the  prcssiin*  of  the  elastic  fluid.  In 
this  part  of  the  investigation,  SiUiu*  terms  were  omitted  in  the 
scries  e  xpressing  the  fluxion  of  the  elastic  force  :  our  au¬ 
thor,  however,  remarks  that  they  are  so  extremely  small,  that 
the  coiisidt'ratioii  of  them  would  not  sensibly  affect  the  result, 
and  then  adds  :  — 

‘  If  they  'were  considered,  as  each  term  would  give  a  force  varying  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  diderent  power  of  the  distance  from  that  which  is  retained, 
they  could  not  altogether  give  a  force  which  varies  in  the  inverse  dupli¬ 
cate  ratio  of  the  distance.  It  is  not  possible,  therefore,  for  any  law  of 
variation  of  density  of  the  fluid  in  terms  of  any  single  power  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  sun,  combined  with  any  law  of  variation  of  the  elasuc 
force  of  the  particles,  varying  according  to  anty  single  power  of  their 
distance,  to  constitute  a  fluid  which  shall  impel  a  planet  towards  the  sun 
by  a  force  which  varies  in  the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  its  dist.incc  from 
the  sun.* 

'l  ilt*  intpiirics  of  our  author  are  next  directed  to  the  more 
general  laws  oi*  variation  of  the  density  of  the  fluid,  and  re¬ 
pulsive  forces  of  the  particles.  In  this  branch  of  the  investi- 
gjition  he  dcthiccs  some  curious  results,  as  1st,  That  it  is  not 
true  that  a  body  put  into  an  elastic  fluid  must  necessarily  be 
driven  towards  the  rarer  parts :  and  2(il\ ,  'Plial  a  hotly  may 
remain  at  rest  in  an  clastic  medium  of  unequal  density.  He 
shews  also  that  tin*  limit  of  the  law  of  force  hy  which  a  hotly 
may  be  impelkd  lo-uards  llie  sun  by  aii  clastic  mcdiuni,  i^ 
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that  of  tlie  invers€‘  ciislance,  or  any  direct  ratio.  I'he  conclu¬ 
sion,  uliicli  thin  part  of  the  essay  csialdislics  in, the  most  sa¬ 
tisfactory  and  incontrovertible  mannerj  is  as  follows,  in  terms 
still  more  general  than  the  preceding  extract: — 

‘  It  is  not  possible  for  any  law  of  v<ination  of  the  density  of  the  fluid 
in  teniis  of  the  distance  from  the  sun,  combined  with  any  law  of  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  repulsive  force  of  tlie  particles  of  the  fluid  in  terms  of  their 
disunce,  which  can  satisfy  the  law  of  gravitation.  And  if  we  were  to 
5up|)08e  the  law  of  density  to  vary  in  terms  of  any  other  quantities  be¬ 
sides  the  distance  from  the  sun,  such  quantities  must  enter  into  the  law 
of  force,  and  thereby  make  a  still  farther  deviation  from  the  law  of  the 
inverse  square  of  the  distance.  Considering  the  matter,  therefore,  only 
in  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  we  are  justified  in  rejecting  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  as  the  cause  of  gravitation.* 

That  portion  of  the  tliscns^ion  which  relates  pi  an  clastic 
medium  inii^ht  very  well  h:vv<‘  tcnninatctl  here,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  mipor  part  of  the  Newtonians,  out  of  an  ill- 
jiidgcd  zeal  for  the  honour  aiul  authority  of  their  master, 
have  contended  as  strenuously  in  sup))ort  of  this  his  mere  con¬ 
jecture,  as  th(‘V  havt*  ilone  for  the  more  correct,  profound, 
and  deiuonslrahle  propositions  of  his  Optics,  and  his  /V/m*/- 
pid.  In  order,  therefore,  that  evtuy  judicious  Newtonian  may, 
liciiccd’orth,  abandon  this  hypothesis,  as  untenable,  Pro¬ 
fessor  V’ince  inquires  farther,  whether  such  an  elastic  lliiid 
could  exist  under  all  the  circumstances  which  were  supposed 
necessary  to  solve  the  phenomena. 

‘  The  fluid  surrounding  the  sun,  as  the  supposed  cause  of  gravitation, 
has  a  tendency  towards  the  sun  (a  supposition  hard  to  be  admitted,  when 
itself  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  ot  gravity),  or  it  hiis  not.  II  it  were 
to  tend  towards  the  sun,  the  denser  parts  would  be  nearer  the  sun,  like 
the  atmosphere  of  the  earth.  If  the  fluid  liave  no  tendency  towards  the 
sun  (the  only  supposition  which  we  can  make  under  the  supposed  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  fluid),  its  elasticity  must  extend  its  bulk  without  limit, 
and  the  whole  would,  immediately,  at  its  first  formation,  have  been  dissi¬ 
pated.  It  is  not  possible  for  an  elastic  fluid,  void  of  gravity,  and  hav¬ 
ing  room  for  expansion,  to  be  confined  within  any  finite  bounds.  If  it 
be  said  that  it  may  be  extended  tlirough  infinite  space,  it  will  not  remove 
the  diflicuJty.  For  the  most  that  could  be  admitted  under  such  an  hy¬ 
pothesis,  is,  that  Me  Jmsity  of  the  fluid  would  be  uniform,^ 

It  must,  however,  ht^  observed,  nor  docs  our  author  omit 
to  make  the  observation,  that  Newton  did  not  throw  out  his 
lonjcctnic  relative  to  the  elastic  iiii’diuni,  for  the  sake  of  gel- 
toig  quit  of  tfieideaof  Deity:  on  the  contniry,  that  illustrious 
philosopher  states,  iiio>t  explicitly,  that  the  universe  could 
not  formed  by  merelv  mechanical  causes,  and  ifiat  if  it 
t'ould  in  a  certain  sense  lie  ^oitrued  hv  them,  it  would  not 
he  so  as  to  supersede  the  need  of  a  God,  hut  in  such  a  man- 
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nor  as  would  often  require  the  hand  of  the  Creator  himself  to 
correct  irregularities,  and  set  the  system  again  in  order. 

The  general  inference  horn  the  whole,  with  which  Mr. 
V^ince  concludes,  is  this  : — 

*  The  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity  are  no  where  so  conspicQOui  H 
as  in  his  government  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  see  nothing  in  the  H 
Heavens  which  argues  imperfection  ;  but  imperfection  is  always  found  in  H 
the  opi*ration  of  mechanical  causes.  Nowit  seems  reasonable  to  admit  a  H 
Divine  agency  at  that  point,  when  all  other  means  appear  inadequate  to  H 
produce  the  effect.  And  as  mechanical  operations,  in  whatever  point  nf  H 
view  they  have  been  considered,  do  not  appear  sufficient  to  account  for  H 
the  preservuilm  of  the  system  (to  say  nothing  of  its  fermaiioH)^  w  S 
ought  to  conclude  that  the  Deity,  in  his  government,  does  not  act  by  ||| 
such  instruments,  but  that  the  whole  is  condneted  by  his  more  immeAot  fli 
ogeney,  without  the  intervention  of  material  causes,"  3 

Wc  shall,  we  trust,  be  strictly  in  the  line  of  our  duty,  if  Q 
we  here  add,  tlut  tlie  same  difhculties,  or  rather  the  same  in-  M 
surmountable  ohjeclions,  which  may  be  made  against  ever}-  M 
mechanical  cxpiii  ation  of  the  cause  of  gravitation,  apply  H 
with  equal  force  against  similar  explications  of  the  attraction  of  @ 
cohesion,  and  the  chemical  afhnities  ;  we  should  also  add,  that  & 
wlialevor  can  be  urged  against  a  material  first  mover  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  demonstrates  an  equal  necessity  for  an  imina- 
terial  mover  of  alt  bodies  that  art*  moved,  wlicther  animated  |j 
or  inanimate.  Surely,  then,  wo  can  be  at  no  loss  for  a  de-  ij 
inonstration  that  there  is  a  God,  in  whom,  philosophically  I 
sp(‘akiiig,  “  we  livi*,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;”  wlien  I 
the.  most  acute  mathematician  and  philosopher  cannot  account  J 
for  the  motion  of  his  own  finger,  without  recurring  to  Divine  I 
Power  imineiliately  exerted  in  the  act ;  when  the  parts  of  all  | 
bodies,  even  ei/r  e:*-// liodies,  which  are  held  together  by  these  | 
inexplicable  aitroct.ons  in  their  minuter  panicles,  would  lie  j 
scattered,  like  dust  heiore  the  equinoctial  tempt  'St,  by  every  | 
force  that  could  overcome  tlie  inertia  simply,  (tiiat  is,  in  fact,  I 
by  evivy  force)  were  it  not  for  the  immaterial,  invisible,  | 
power  of*  God,  inct*fsantly  operating  to  preserve  the  inysteri-  I 
ous  union.  It  cannot,  then,  be  a  wild  fliglit  of  either  ptie*  I 
tical  or  religious  eiithnsiavin ;  but  the  rational  impression  of  I 
a  sober  philosophical  distpiisition,  that  induces  us  to  exclaim,  r 
with  Young  : — 

“  >  -  Praise  I  a  distant  Deity  ?  He  tunes 

“  My  voice,  if  tuned  ;  the  nerve  that  writes  sustains : 

“  Wrapp’d  in  His  Being,  I  resound  his  praise.” 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer,  and  witli  so  much  the  gre.ater 
pleasure,  on  tlm  Tract  imw  before  us,  as  it  may  tend  to  admo¬ 
nish  sciolists,  that  the  pursuits  i  f  the  most  exalted  s<  leocej 
wlien  coudiictcd  with  a  proper  spirit,  are  not  in. mica!  to  re- 
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ligious  belief.  But  some  objector,  we  are  aware,  may  still 
Hy  to  tlie  last  resource  of  meanness  in  error,  and  since  he 
can  no  longer  argue,  will  take  care  to  insinuate  tliat  Mr.  Vince 
is  not  only  a  mathematician,  but  a  cUrgymaHy  and  must 
therefore  be  stimulated,  both  by  his  prejudices  and  his  interest, 
to  promulgate  the  belief  of  Deity  and  Providence.  How 
common  is  this  insinuation,  yet  how  base  and  futile!  We  con¬ 
sult  Blackstoiie  for  information  on  legal  topics,  because  he  was 
a  lawyer :  Monro  may  teach  us  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame,  because  he  was  an  anatomist :  in  a  severe  disorder  we 
follow  the  prescription  of  our  medical  attendant,  because  he 
is  a  physician  :  Newton  may  form  for  us  a  system  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  because  he  was  a  philosopher :  and  in  every  profession 
\vc  give  a  man  credit  for  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject  of  his  individual  pursuit,  because  he  has  devoted  to  it 
his  principal  attention.  But  if  he  be  a  clergyman,  and 
evince  a  more  than  usual  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Him  whom  he 
professes  to  serv’e,  he  is  therefore  to  be  discredited :  ail  the 
rules  of  judgement  and  reasons  for  confidence,  that  we  apply 
in  other  cases,  are  at  once  to  be  reversed ;  ennd  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  person  deserves  no  attention  on  a  theological  topic, 
whatever  his  attainments,  his  genius,  or  his  integrity,  because 
he  is  a  theologian  !  If  this  admirable  and  candid  s|>ecies  of 
reasoning  should  weaken  the  impression  that  might  he  made 
by  Mr.  Vince's  Observations,  we  must  be^,  notwithstanding, 
that  it  be  set  aside,  while  the  present  article  is  under  perusd. 
The  liberal  free-thinker  may  rest  assured  that  its  author  is 
neither  a  “  parson”  nor  a  “  methodist.” 

We  will  just  add,  that  we  could  wish  the  learned  Professor 
would  introduce  a  new  edition  of  his  valiiabie  K^say,  the 
popular  hypothesis  of  Le  Sage,  with  its  refutation  by  Bos- 
covich  ;  and  add  a  few  more  practical  inferences  upon  this  im¬ 
portant  subject. 

Art.  III.  Lord  Woodhouaelee  s  Mmoirt  ^  the  Life  and  Wrihngt  ef 
•  Henr^  Home^  Lord  Aomee,  , 

(Concluded  from  p.  581.) 

y^BOUT  the  middle  of  his  life  Lord  Karnes  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  David  Hume,  who  was  considerably  youngef 
younger  than  himself,  and  who  was  just  then  makittg  a  manful  * 
attempt  fc»r  fame,  atid  agpiinst  religion,  in  ihe  pubheat.on  of 
Ids  Treatise  of  huiiiati  Nature.  IMs  letters,  describing  the 
the  views  and  fee'ings  which  |Hi.‘8essed  his  mind  at  that  lime, 
and  which  ho,  seems  to  have  reuioed  with  ittle  alteration 
thr  nigh  life,  exhibit  but  a  very  mean  moral  pic  lire  of  the  man. 
The  printing  of  his  Philosopitical  Lsiavs,  wbicii  Lord  KauiO^ 
VoL.  111.  3  F 
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gavr  occasion  ff)r  his  lordship’s  full  apjUMrance 
hfforc  tho  public  as  a  pliilosopher,  in  his  K^says  on  the 
1’riuriph‘s  of  Morality  aiul  Natural  Reliprjon,  in  which  he  set 
liiiusclf  to  oppose  ihe  opinions  of  Hiiine.  The  character  of 
l.oni  Karnes's  philosophy,  as  exhihitinl  in  this  and  other 
works,  is  sketched  hy  his  bioj^rapher. 


“  It  apjHrarcd  to  him  that  the  great  error  of  philosophers  lies  ia  the 
passion  for  simplifying  the  objects  of  their  research,  and  attempting  to 
account  for  the  whole  fabric  of  the  human  mind,  and  all  the  motives  of 
conduct  in  man,  hy  recurring  to  ope  or  a  few  general  laws,  to  which  they 
endeavour  to  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  our  moral  nature.  Thus,  the 
principles  of  universal  KmevokTice,  of  self-love,  of  sympathy,  of  utility,  of 
consonance  to  the  divine  will,  have  all,  in  their  turn,  been  assigned  by 
ingenious  men  as  the  sole  foundation  of  mor.ility  ;  and  elaborate  works 
have  been  com]>oseil  to  prove  the  universal  and  exclusive  influence  ofeach 
of  ihose  principles  in  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  It  is  the  pui*pose 
f)f  the  author  of  these  Essays  to  demonstrate  the  error  and  fallacy  of  all 
such  narrow  .schemes  ;  to  shew  that  man,  considered  in-a  moral  view,  is  a 
complicated  Ix'ing,  actuated  by  various  passions  and  affections,  and  whose 
conduct  is  regulated  not  hy  one,  or  even  a  few,  hut  by  all  the  principles 
iH'fore  enumerated,  and  others  to  the  oj)eration  of  which  the  authors  of. 
those  schemes  have  not  attended  :  that  his  actions  are  most  frequently  the 
combined  result  of  opposite  spiings,  tcmpeiing  and  restraining  each  othore 
)>owcr ;  and  that  the  moral  feeling  is  a  separate  principle  of  which  it  is  the 
function  to  judge  with  unening  rectitiule  of  all  those  motives  to  action, 
and  direct  the  comluct  of  man  to  one  great  and  beautiful  end,  the  utmost^ 
happincM  of  his  nature. 

‘  Amidst  those  simplifying  and  exclusive  .systems  alrove  enumerated, 
the  theory  of  David  Hume,  winch  assigns  utility  as  the  chief  foundation 
ol  niorals,  is  more  ptrculiarly  the  object  of  examination  in  this  work,  as  that 
which  not  only  has  been  .supjroj  ted  with  more  ingenuity  than  any  otlicr, 
i)ut  which  app  ars  to  involve  tire  most  pernicious  consequences  ;  since- it 
seems  to  anniliitatc  all  real  di.<cinciion  of  right  and  WTon^  in  human  actions, 
.tnd  to  make  the  preference  depend  on  the  fluctuating  opinions  of  men  witli 
lespect  to  tlu*  general  good. 

•  I'ut  that  doctrine  of  David  Ilume  which  appeared  to  the  .author  of  the 
I'ss.ivs  of  all  others  the  most  dangerous,  is  that  which  questions  the  re.ility 
id  the  cor.n**xion  between  cause  and  effect,  and  which  cotiscqucntly  tends  to 
invalidate  ev  ry  .'*.rgument  for  the  existence  of  God,  dmw'n  from  the  works 
i*f  Kaii’.re,  as  ilie  eflecis  of.*',  designing  cause.  'I  his  doctrine  Mr.  Home 
l  as  examined  with  the  .ittention  it  deserved,  and  has  brought  the  question 
to  flu.*  c»nlv  tt'rmiiuition  it  is  ^>crhsj)s  rap.^ble  of  receiving  He  has  shew  n, 
tiiat  although  tlu*  conntction  ltfjtNVv*en  causvi  and  effect  is  not  demonstrable 
bv  rcasuuivg  or  strict  argurient,  we  are  novcnhelecs  equally  a.-isui  jd  ol  iti 
;  ol  which  we  porsess  a  conviction  simiUr  to  that  we  have  ot  our 
4»wtt  e.xusuer.cc,  and  tlic  exist  .nee  ot  the  ma'.e’iai  w.irld,  nrit..er  of  which 


fav.ti  rests  u',Krn  any ^  other  evu!i*ncc  tlian  that  of  intuitive  perceptii‘n, 
ficiti’.g  a  bili.t  tlui  IS  iricristiblc,  LOi.stant,  and  universal  .This  belief, 
independent  c:  *!emjris»r:*tion,  the  author  ascribet*  to  an  internal  sense  or 
j,r{n--iptc  wf  ouf 'copOIlutir^n,  w  hicii  he  to  be  more  autlioriutlve  • 
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cp^rating  conriction  than  t)ie  strictest  demonstration.  We  spurn  at  aJl 
idea  of  questioning  its  decisions  ;  we  admit  them  at  once  as  self-evident 
propositions.  That  our  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  should  rest 
ultimately  on  this  internal  sense,  is  therefore,  according  to  his  notion,  to 
assign  it  the  surest  of  all  foundations.  We  are  not  left  to  gather  our 
koowledge  of  this  imj)Ortant  proposition  from  a  chain  of  arg»rmenta,  or  any 
lengthened  process  ot  logical  reasoning,  which  would  necessarily  preclude 
the  conviction  of  the  greatest  proportion  of  mankind  :  the  Deity  has  dis¬ 
played  himself  to  all  men,  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned.  As  we 
have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  connection  ol  cause  juid  effect,  so  we 
have  nearly  the  same  evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity  that  we  have 
for  our  own  existence,*  Vol.  I.  p.  1^2.  * 

The  intciligent  reader  will  be  anxious  to  iticci  with  this  hook  ; 
for,  from  the  former  part  of  the  aliove  sketch  he  is  given  to 
expect,  that  the  uothor  makes  out  a  fine  account  of  hiitnaii 
nature,  as  r  well-poised,  well-regulated,  and  most  hurnioniotis 
inontl  system,  lie  must  he  curious  to  see  in  what  tnaiincr  he 
dUposcs  of  the  stupendous  dcpi*avity,  whiuli  through  all  ages 
has  covered  the  eaitli  with  crimes  and  miseries:  and  how  he 
has  illns  rated  the  gr.inti  and  Happy  eB'ects  resulting  from  the 
general  and  permanent  predominnnee  of  the  selfisli  over  tiie 
hcncvolent  affections,  from  the  imbecility  of  r4’as<  n  and  con¬ 
science  as  opposed  to  apjR'tite,  from  the  inffnitely  greater 
facility  of  forming  and  retaining  had  hahirs  tiiaii  good  ones, 
from  the  incalculalde  numher  of  false  opinions  cmhraced  in¬ 
stead  of  the  true,  and  from  the  depravation  uliich  is  alwavs 
found  to  s*eal  very  soon  into  the  hest  institutions.  He  must, 
surely,  he  no  less  solicitous  to  see  the.  dignity  and  certainty  of 
the  moral  sense  vcriiicd  in  the  face  of  the  well  known  fact,  that 
thcr/  IS  no  crime  which  has  not,  in  ffie  absence  f»f  Ueyclation, 
hccii  committed,  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another,  wilhotiL 
the  sinallcsl  cotiscionstiess  of  guilt. 

It  is  Inn  i-vi.lcnt  that  our  pliifoso|)her  fr\t  it  ft  light  matter, 
that  his  speculations  w(*ro  so>netimes  in  o])posilion  to  the  hook 
'vliich  (  hristians  deem  of  paramount  aut'iority.  He  would 
jiretcnvi,  in  a  general  way,  u  kind  of  lUdercnce  H>r  that  hook, 
ujul  yet  go  on  wiili  his  theories  and  reasonings  all  the  same. 
In  this  we  consider  Ids  conduct,  Hiul  the*  i:oiuliU!t  of  iiuiiiy  other 
phiiovophic  men,  as  most  ahsuril,  setting  aside  its  irrcligidu. 
'i'he  lx)()k  wliich  avows  itself;  hy  a  tliou>nml  solennr  and  OK- 
pheit  declarations,  to  he  a  comnuftiication  from  heaven,  is 
cither  what  it  ihuedt'claros  itself  to  he,  or  a  imist  monstrous 
inipostiin*.  If  these  philesopliern  hoifl'  it  to  he  tut  iiitposimv, 
nml  ilu’Tcfor*'  an  execnd>l«:  dece|'jinn  put  on  the  sense  ot 
mankind,  how  eontemptihh*  it  is  to  see  them  pnictisnng  their 
civil  crinv;<*',  ftml  utt(M*mg  ohiMsits  of  tlcftu’enre.  It  tlieV  iuhnit 

to  be‘  what  it  avows  iivtdf,  bow  ilote^Uahle  ii»  tlu  ir  conduct  in 
advancing  p<  sition.<t  and  rhcorie*.\  with  a  cool  divregiud  of  the 

a  J 
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liijghest  autiiority,  confronting  and  contradicting  them  ail  the 
while.  And  if  the  question  is  deemed  to  be  yet  in  suspense, 
how  ridiculous  it  is  to  be  thus  building  up  speculations  and 
systems,  pending  a  cause  which  may  require  the  demolition 
the  instant  it  is  decided.  Who  would  not  despise,  or  pity,  a 
tnaii  eagerly'  raising  a  fine  house  on  a  piece  of  ground  at  tht* 
very  time  in  doubtful  litigation  ?  Who  w'ould  *  not  have 
laughed  at  a  man,  who  should  iiave  published  a  book  of 
geography,  witli  minute  descriptions,  and  costly  maps,  of 
distant  regions  and  islands,  at  the  very  time  that  Magellan  or 
Cook  was  absent  on  purpose  to  determine  their  position,  or 
even  verify  their  existence  ?  If  Lord  Karnes  was  (ioubtful  on 
the  question  of  the  truth  or  imposture  of  the  most  celebrated 
book  in  the  world,  a  question  of  which  the  decision,  the  one 
way  or  tlie  other,  is  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  so  many 
speculations,  why  did  he  not  bend  his  utmost  strength  to  decide 
it?  This  had  been  a  work  of  far  more  importance,  tlian  any  of 
tiiosc  to  which  he  applied  himself;  of  far  more  importance 
than  his  reasonings  on  the  existence  of  a  Deity  ;  sinc:e  the 
very  ohjeet  of  those  reasonings  was  to  prove,  that  we  have  a 
natural,  intuitive,  and  invincihle  assiirunce,  that  there  is  a  God, 


and  therefore,  in  fact,  that  wc  need  no  rt'asoning  or  w  riting  on 
the  subject.  Or  if  lie  would  uol  make  an  effort  toward  the 
ilerision  of  this  great  question  himself,  why  would  ho  not 
lie  quiet,  till  the  other  examiners  should  decide  it;  cautious, 
even  to  anxiety,  not  to  hazard,  in  the  mean  while,  a  single 
position  of  such  a  nature  as  must  assiuiie  that  the  (]ucstioii  was 
already  decided,  and  decided  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
book  professing  to  be  of  divine  authority?  But  such  positions 
he  made  no  difficulty  of  advancing,  especially  in  what  was 
called,  at  that  time,  his  magnum  opuSy  the  Sketches  of  tb« 
History  of  Man. 


The  leading  doctrine  of  this  work  appears  to  be,  tliat  mao 
was  originally  in  the  state  of  a  most  ignorant  savage,  and  that 
all  his  knowledge  and  improvements,  subsequently  attained,  as 
well  in  morals  and  theology,  as  in  arts  and  sciences,  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  progressive  dcvelopement  of  his  natural  powers 
by  natural  means  :  in  this  same  work,  notwithstanding,  the 
author  aHfccted  to  pay  some  deference  to  the  Mosaic  history. 
This  iille  and  irreligious  notion  was  retained  and  cherished,  m 
ipite  of  the  able  reasoning  of  Dr.  Doig,  of  which  Lord  W. 
gives  a  lucid  abstract,  followed  by  a  curious  account  of  the 
commencement  of  the  acquaintance  between  Dr.  Doig  and 
and  Lord  Kauies,  which  we  shall  transcribe. 

‘  These  letters  (of  Dr.  Doig  to  Lord  Karnes)  were  written  withort 
the  most  distant  view  to  publication ;  and  the  first  of  them,  dated  froo 
Stiriiog,  but  without  the  subscription  of  the  writer,  being  transmitted 
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Lord  Karnes,  who  was  then  at  filair-DrummoDci,  hit  curiosity  was  rou8c4 
to  discorer  the  author  of  a  compotirion  which  bore  crideoce  of  an  uo* 
common  decree  of  leami^  and  ingenuitv.  lo  conrersing  on  the  subject 
with  an  Intimate  friend,  Dr.  Graham  Nloir  of  Leckie,  his  lordship  pro¬ 
duced  the  letter  of  his  anonymous  co  re^ndent,  *«  In  the  name  of 
wonder/’  said  he,  **  Doctor,  what  prodi^  ot  le.iming  hive  you  got  in  the 
town  of  Stirling,  who  is  capable  of  wriung  this  l«*tter  which  1  received  i 
few  days  ago  The  Doctor  after  glancing  over  a  few  pages,  answered, 

1  think  1  know  him  -^There  is  but  one  man  who  it  able  to  write  this 
letter ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  man  he  is  -David  Doig,  the  master  of 
our  grammar-school.  ’-—  *  What!”  said  Lord  Karnes,  **a  ^niut  of  this 
kind  within  a  few  miles  of  my  house,  and  i  never  to  have  heard  of  him ! 
And  a  fine  fellow  too  :  he  tells  his  mind  soundly  and  plainly  :  I  love  him 
for  that : — he  does  not  spare  me  :  I  respect  him  the  more.— >¥0*1  roust 
make  us  acejuainted,  my  good  Doctor;  I  will  write  him  a  card,  and 
to-morrow,  if  you  please,  you  shall  bring  him  to  dine  with  me.”  The 
interview  took  place  accordingly ;  and  to  the  mutual  satis^crion  of  the 
parties.  The  subject  of  their  controversy  was  freel  *  and  amply  discussed  ; 
and  though  neither  could  boast  of  making  a  convert  of  his  antagonist,  a 
cordial  friendship  took  place  from  that  day,  and  a  literal  correspondence 
began,  which  suffered  no  interruption  during  their  joint  lives.  Tke  Jutttrt 
9n  the  Savage  Stu/e  were  not  printed  tilT  1792,  several  years  after  the 
death  of  Lord  Kames  Vol.  I.  p.  140. 

The  other  distinguished  litrwy  performance  of  Lord  Kames, 
was  rhe  Elements  of  Criticism,  The  biographer  introduces  his 
remarks  on  this  work,  hy  a  very’  curious  inquiry  into  the  history 
of  philosophical  criticism,  the  invention  of  which  he  attributes 
to  the  Scottish  philosopher,  after  an  acute  examination  of  the 
claims  of  both  the  ancients  and  modcins.  We  are  very  much 
emevtained  hy  this  ingenious  investigation;  though  LordW/s 
own  acknowledgement  of  the  near  approaches  to  this  species  of 
criticism  in  one  or  two  of  the  ancients,  and  the  actual, iitiougb 
very  imperfect,  develo{)ement  of  it  in  several  modern  writers, 
espi'ciaDy  Akenside,  warrants  our  hesitation  to  assign  to  Lord 
Kames  the  title  of  inventor,  w  hich  is  wTcsied,  by  a  rather  nice 
dbtinction,  from  Aristotle.  In  the  Treatise  of  Rhetoric, 
Aristotle  gave  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  passions,  and  of  the 
sources  of  pain  and  pleasure,  expressly  with  a  view  tcyinstruct 
writers  and  speakers  how  to  interest  those  passions.  If  this  . 
was  not  actually  deducing,  it  was  making  it  easy  for  the 
persons  so  instructed  to  deduce,  from  the  very  constitution  of 
the  human  mind,  the  essential  laws  of  good  writing  and  elo¬ 
quent  speaking.  It  was  shewing  that  excellence  in  these  arts 
must  consist,  in  the  adaptation  01  all  their  performances  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature.  By  thus  illustrating  the  manner 
HI  which  the  human  mind  can  be  subjected  to  the  powers  of 
eloquence,  Aristotle  laid  at  least  the  foundation  of  philosophi¬ 
cal  criticism.  It  is  true  that  this  could  not  so  stiirtly  he  called 
criticism  till  it  should  he  carried  a  little  further,  till  a  number 
oi  precise  inferences  from  this  explication  of  the  pas-sions 
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should  be  propoutule  1,  as  laws  of  criticism,  anti  these  laws  Ix»  ‘ 
formally  ap])lied  to  the  product  ions  of  neiiiiis.  Dut  this  was 
nearly  a  matter  of  course  when  the  first  great  work  of  cluci-^* 
dating  the  passions  was  accomplished  ;  when  the  naturu  of  tiio 
materials  \v«ui  ascertained,  it  dictated  at  once  the  mode  of  (>pe. 
rating  on  them.  By  a  very  sligiit  cliange  of  form,  each  prti- 
pnftiti(»n,  relative  to  the  passions,  mignt  have  been  made. a 
critical  rule,  applicable  to  its  respective  part  of  the  works  to  be 
addressed  to  them.  This  had  been  a  very  slender  efi'ort  for 
the  groat  philosopher,  if  he  had  chosen  to  pursue  his  subject 
so  far ;  and  therefoni  it  does  not  claim  any  very  high  degree 
of  fame,  if  a  modern  has  done  what  he  (vniitcd.  We  allow  .. 
however,  to  Lord  Kamos,  the  “  tnerit  of  having  given  to  philo^ 
so[)hical  criticism  the  form  of  a  science,  by  reducing  it  to 
general  principles,  methodizing  its  doctrines,  and  sgp  orting 
them  every  where  by  the  most  copious  and  beautiful  illustra-  . 
lions.**  'I'iie  following  passages  explain  the  nature  of  plulo* 
sophical  criticism. 

*  In  t^icrulating  on  tho  monil  and  intellectual  nature  of  a  favourltt 
study  of  Lord  Karnes  in  every  period  of  his  life,  and  in  reflecting  on  the 
various  sources  of  our  enjoyments,  it  had  often  occurred  to  him  as  a  matter 
of  surprise,  that  ingenious  and  able  men  had  never  turned  their  attention  to 
investigate,  in  a  tru’y  philosophical  manner,  the  causes  of  that  pleasure 
which  is  derived  from  the  fine  arts  of  Poetry,  Painting,  Sculpture,  Music, 
and  Agriculture :  in  other  words,  to  trace  the  rules  of  criticism  to  their 
true  principles  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  nature  of  the 
passions  and  aflcctions. 

•  In  this  elaborate  work,  the  author  proceeds  on  this  fundamental  pro*' 
position,  that  the  impr('^sK>ns  made  on  the  mind  by  the  pioductions  of  the  ' 
fine  arts,  an*  a  subject  ot  reasoning  as  well  as  feeling  ;  and  that,  although 
the  agreeable  emotion  arising  from  what  is  bt*autiful  or  excellent  in  those 
productions  nuy  be  a  gift  ot  nature,  and  like  nil  other  natural  endowments 
very  unequally  distributed  among  mankind,  it  depends  on  certain  principles 
or  laws  ot  the  human  constitution,  which  are  common  to  the  whole  species. 
Where  it  follows,  tliat  as  a  good  taste  consists  in  the  consonance  of  our 
teeliogs  with  those  tixed  laws,  our  judgements  on  all  the  works  of  genius 
are  only  to  be  esteemed  just  and  perfect,  when  they  are  warranted  by  the 

l  onolusions  of  sound  understanding,  after  trying  and  comj>aring  them  by 
that  standard.  Vol.  1.  pj>.  *273  &  291. 

A  singular  sagacity  iu  the  investigation  of  the  human  con- 
5t\(utiou,  omineutly  (pialificil  Karnes  for  a  philosophidal 

« riiic. 

'Plu*  latter  part  t»f  liis  lordship's  life  was  crowded  with  husi* 
ness  r.iul  corrc'ipv^ndeiu e,  ami  prohfie  of  writings,  of  which 
»Mir  limits  dt)  mit  allow  us  to  take  any  account.  We  w’crc  in¬ 
terested  hy  ilic  deseripti(»n  of  Ins  manner  of  reclaiming  the 
great  iMo>>  of  Kineardine.  an  improvement  which  has  been 
Nliil  earned  on  ^ince  his  dcatli.  'Phe  operations  apjK*ar  to 
ha  .  e  •  giiinumecd  now  about  lorry  vears  since,  and  at  the  end 
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of  ilio  sniumcr  1803,  thr  luiinlKT  of  acri's  lendori'd  araKIp,  was 
u0»s  il»c  houses  of  tlie  planters  and  tlie  iiumlnT  of  ilio  in- 
huhilants  7‘JO.  All  this  jiiouiul  had  fur  ages  lain  in  a  slate 
iiiterly  waste  aiul  useless,  unless  for  the  supply  of  peat- fuel  for 
the  ncighhouring  cottages. 

He  oonreived  and  partly  executed  very  extensive  plans  of 
embellishing  his  grounds^  at  Blair- Dniniinond.  Wc  find  liitn 
at  the  age  of  70,  as  busy  as  if  he  had  reckoned  on  remaining 
in  the  world  at  least  half  a  century  longer,  iti  cHecting  a  plan/. . 
a  go  mI  while  before  conceived,  of  a  winter- garden  ;  in  pro-'* 
longing  “a  polished  walk  ovc*r  a  great  variety  of  gtr>nnn,  to 
take  ill  a  variety  of  objects,  so  as  to  make  a  circuit  of  not  less 
tlihii  four  miles;”  in  raising  n  rill  of  water,  in  did’cnnit  places, 
by  stone  Imildings,  imitating  natural  roeks,  in  onler  to  make 
some  beniuti fill  cascades ;  in  planting  the  hanks  with  llower)* 
shrubs,  and  making  an  access  to  the  whole  by  gravel  paths  ;  in 
ojHMiing  a  romantic  path  through  a  wood  ;  in  fixing  on  a  par- 
tirnlar  SjMi  for  a  st'at,  which  seat  was  contrived  in  a  form  to  he 
folded  up,  to  keep  the  bottom  from  wet,  and  hail  for  its  orna- 
iiiPiit  n  plate  of  brass  with  an  ins(  ription.  All  this  is  prettv 
arul  ingenious ;  and  we  shall  nti  doubt  he  deenu*d  tvry  pnru 
lahical  for  insinuating  a  doubt,  whether  an  agcsl  man  miglit 
not  have  employed  the  portion  of  thought  ami  tiim*  more  pro¬ 
perly  on  very  dilTercnt  subjects.  I'o  us  h»)wever  it  tlot‘s 
apjiear,  tliat,  at  such  an  advanced  period  of  life,  stniie  of  the 
intervals  of  public  business  might  have  been  quite  us  jndi- 
cionsK* devoted  to  preparations  for  leaving  the  world,  as  to  the 
contrivance  of  extui  accommodations  for  sUu  ing  in  it;  and 
thni  it  would  have  been  no  defcK't  of  wisdom  to  have  left  s<mic 
of  tlicse  amusements  of  taste,  to  excrcLsc  tlie  ingenuity  of*  the 
expecting  heir. 

7'hese  seluMues  of  embellishment,  together  with  liis  literary 
cfmeerns,  furnish  topics  for  ;i  very  lively  corrcspoiidenee  ’ 
with  Mrs.  Montague  ;  as  the  American  (juesiion  supplied  in 
]»art  the  materials  of  various  letters  between  him  and  Hr. 

I  lankliu.  We  practice  a  little  self-denial  in  refusing  a  [dare 
in  our  pitge,  to  one  of  Dr.  Frankliirs  letters,  on  the  subject  of 
an  ini'  iuled  tract  on  the  Art  of  Virtue  ;  a  letter  admirable,  liK«‘ 
most  of  his  letters,  for  sense  and  beautiful  sim]jlicily,  but 
hearing,  we  think,  some  tinge  ol*  irndigion. 

Lord  Kanu‘s  jiresened,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  his  liealtli, 

*  li ‘(M  tiihiess,  and  menial  faculties,  to  very  near  the  end  of  his 
life.  *riu‘  I'losing  setme  is  interesting,  ami  alter  what  we  have 
already  said  wilb  rL^jiect  to  ('liristianiiy ,  we  may  ho  allovvivi  »»> 
present  it  without  making  anv  ('omment,  and  to  subjoin  two  oi 
•hn  e  passages  from  Lo/il  ^^”s  summary  femn'ks  on  thi<  cIm- 
Mrt4*r. 


Meinoir$  of  l/>rd  Kames,  B 

*  For  the  following  particulars,  I  am  indebted  to  the  information  of  hit  H 
daughter  *in4aw, to  vmoin  alone  they] were  koown ;  and  1  am  anxious  tv  giic  H 
them,  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  her  own  words.— >A  very  few  davs  before  his  <l^ 
parture  from  Blair-  PrummoDd,  in  a  «hort  walk  which  he  took  with  her  in  the  IR 
nrden,  he  desired  her  to  sit  down  by  him  on  one  of  the  benches,  saying  lu  ^ 
lelt  himself  much  fatigned  ;  and  adding,  that  he  was  sensible  he  was  growu^ 
weaker  eveiy  day  On  her  expi easing  a  l  ope,  that  on  his  going  to  town, 
his  friend  Dr.  Cullen,  who  knew  his  constitution,  might  be  able  to  ght 
him  some  advice  that  would  be  of  service  to  him,  and  that  she  flattered  ^ 
"herself  his  disease  had  been  rather  less  troublesome  to  him  for  some  tioe 
past ;  **  My  dear  child,’*  said  he,  looking  in  her  face  with  an  earnest  and  i 
^animaU'd  expression,  **  Don’t  ulk  of  my  disease  :  1  have  no  disease  bat  %  * 
old. age.  1  know  t''at  my  wife  and  son  are  of  a  different  opinion;  but  ^  - 
why  should  I  distress  them  sooner  than  is  necessary.  1  know  well,  that  ^  i 
no  physician  on  earth  can  do  me  the  smallest  service,  for  I  feel  that  1  ain  r  | 
dying  ;  and  I  thank  Cod  that  my  mind  is  preparetl  for  that  event.  1  lent  I  ; 
this  world  in  peace  and  good-'vill  to  all  mankind  — You  know  the  dread  I  ;  j 
have  had  of  out-living  my  faculties;  of  that  1  trust  there  is  now  no  git«  '  ! 
probability,  as  my  body  decays  so  fast. — My  life  has  been  a  long  one ;  aid  ^  ■ 
prosperous,  cn  the  whole,  Ixyond  my  deserts :  bitt  I  would  foin  indulgr 
the  hope,  that  it  has  not  been  useless  to  my  fellow-creatures.  My  IsR  V  ^ 
wish  regarded  my  son  and  you,  my  dear  ch  Id  ;  and  I  have  lived  to  see  it  i 
accomplished  ;  1  am  now  ready  to  obey  my  Maker’s  summons.” — He  then  J 

poureu  forth  a  short,  Inil  solemn  and  impressive  prayer.  On  leaving  thr 
garden,  he  s^iid,  **  This  is  iny  last  farewell  to  this  place  *  !  think  1  shall  o 
never  see  it  more.  I  go  to  tovvn  chiefly  to  satisfy  my  wife,— K)ther wile  I  Si 
could  willingly  have  remained  here.  But  go  where  1  will,  I  am  in  tk  ijj 
hands  of  Almighty  God.”  Yol.  IT.  p.  (?;'>T  fa 

*  On  a  comprehensive  view  of  his  speculative  opinions,  they  will  befottod  |H 
to  bear,  in  many  points,  a  strong  affinity  to  the  more  rational  doctrines  of  H 
the  Stoical  School,  both  as  they  relate  to  the  system  of  the  universe,  thf  fjl 
moral  conduct  of  man,  and  the  pursuit  of  tlie  liighest  happiness  of  hii 
nature.  Believing  the  universe  to  be  the  work  of  an  all-wise  and  is- 
premely  beneficent  Being,  whose  Providence  continues  to  superintend  and 
regulate  every  part  of  that  complicated  machine^  he  regarded  the  whole 
system  to  he  so  contrived,  as  both  by  his  physical  and  moral  laws  to  pro-  i  j 
duce  the  greatest  possible  sum  of  general  good.  Man  he  considered  ai  ao  'B 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  God  to  accomplish  that  gieat  purpose  ;  andai  .B 
hav’ng  his  moral  frame  so  admirably  constituted  ns  to  find  his  own  chief  m 
happiness,  while  he  most  effectually  promotes  tliat  of  his  fellow-creatures.  M 

*  A  strong  feature  of  Lord  Karnes’s  dispo.dtion  was  an  artless  simplicity  m 
and  in'.;enu!ty,  which  led  him  at  all  times  to  express  without  reserve  both 

his  feelings  and  opinions.  This  propensity  gave  frequently  an  appearance  3 
of  bluntness  of  manner,  which  was  apt  to  impress  a  stranger  unfavourably!  jI 
at  erring  a;.,ainst  those  lesser  proprieties  of  behaviour,  so  necessary  in  the  ^  ^ 
commerce  of  the  world.  But  this  impression  was  momentary  ;  the  sar^ 
frankness  of  nature  displayed  at  once  both  the  defect  and  its  cause  :  itl^  ^ 
open  tlie  integrity  of  his  character,  and  that  perfect  candour  which,  judging 
ilways  most  favourably  of  others,  was  unconscious  of  harbouring  a  thought  | 
which  required  concealment  or  dtsgu'se.  J 

*  His  manner  in  conversation  was  extremely  animated,  and  he  was  read  1 
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to  engage  with  interett  in  almott  ctery  topic  that  occnnrd,  whether  of  or* 
dtoary  hfe»  l!tf raturey  or  tcieoce.  Yet,  though  thus  naturilly  comro(inicatiTe» 
be  waf  not  loquacious  y  nor  was  he  apt,  liler  some  men  of  science,  to 
baraogue  or  lecture  to  his  aodieuce.  Conrersation  was  with  him,  a  free 
mteimn^  of  sentiments  ;  and  he  was  equilly  pleased  to  dnw  forth  and 
biten  to  those  of  others,  as  to  express  \  is  own.  Iliough  fond  of  an  argu* 
lueot,  he  never  betrayed  the  smallest  heat  of  temper ;  but  delivered  his  opt*  ^ 
sioDS  with  so  much  good  humonr  and  vivacity,  as  always  to  amuse  and  ' 
please,  even  where  he  failed  to  convince  his  antagonist/* 

Id  the  appendix,  there  are  several  piece*  by  Lord  Wood- 
houselee,  a>,  an  acute  disquisition  on  Fi’.’P'  Causes,  the  inquiry 
alter  which  was  a  prominent  characteristic  of  Lord  Karnes's 
philosophy  ;  observations  on  the  merits  of  the  old  English 
drama ;  and  a  long  essjty  on  the  principles  of  criminal  juris¬ 
prudence.  In  this  essay  he  assert^,  and  ably  maintains,  what 
Lord  Karnes  also  maintained,  that  revemre  is  th^  jnst  principle 
of  the  criminal  iaw.  We  do  not  misrepresent ;  his  proposition 
is,  that  the  chief  ob  ject  lo  hekent  in  view  in  the  pnnisliinent  of 
crimieaUis,  iioteiliRT  their  own  amendment,  or  the  prevention 
of  crimes  by  these  warning  examples  of  pimislimcnt,  hut  the 
grati  heat  ion  of  the  resentment  ot  the  persons  who  have  been 
injiiied.  This  appears  to  us  one  of  the  many  instaiM:ci>  that  we 
liave  met  w  ith,  in  which  a  small  |>ortion  of  Christian  knowledge 
and  belief  would  have  saved  the  waste  and  perversion  of  a  great 
deal  of  senst^.  We  cannot  make  any  apology  iov  assinntn^  in 
this  place  the  divine  iinthnrity  of  Christianity,  and,  that  being 
taken  for  granted,  it  is  obvious,  at  once,  that  nothing  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  Governor  of  the  world  under  severer  sanctions 
than  revenge  ;  and  what  is  a  wrong  principle,  as  prompting  the 
actions  of  an  individual,  must  aUo  be  a  wrong  principle  for 
the  basis  of  liie  criminal  innsprndence  of  a  state,  formed  of 
the  aggregate  of  individuals.  But  even  if  we  did  not  bow  to 
ibis  great  authority,  or  if  ,this  authority  did  not  diiterdiot 
revenge,  we  should  still  deem  our  author’s  doctrine  erroneous, 
while  we  admired  the  acutene.ss  of  his  reasoning  ;  because  the 
ohl  question  of  cut  bnno  w  ould  press  irresi*tihly  upon  us.  What 
is  the  advantage  of  this  revenge  ?  What  compensation  doe*  thein- 
jure<i  man  gain  by  the  misery  of  his  injurer?  If  he  is  maimed,  for 
instance,  will  his  injured  arm,  or  leg,  or  eve,  cease  to  be  useless, 
or  cease  to  be  pained,  in  consequence  of  the  Ruflering  or  death 
inflicted  on  the  perpetrator  of  the  mischief?  When  tlie*  evil  is 
not  ill  the  smallest  dec  rec  alleviated ,  it  U  but  a  poor  and  de.spica- 
blc  satisfaction  that  it  is  revenged ;  especially  when  that  revenge 
wed  known  to  be  a  most  agitating  and  mi.serable  passion. 
No  man  could  wish  tu  be  revengeful,  though  he  might,  lobe 
revenged.  The  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  appears  moat  con- 
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spicuou^v  in  the  cirfum stance,  tlut  ilio  virliin  gf  the  jirv^iou 
n\il  of  iilf,  cannot  enjoy  oven  this  wivtched  auJ  fallacjuus 
tisfaction.  A  dead  man  c  annot  siiiilc  when  Ills  nrjrderer'i 
blood  U  poured  on  bis  grave.  It  wore,  trilling  to  reply,  tliHt  his 
surviving  relatives  may.  One  s!ionld  think,,  that  on  an v  just 
theorv  of  peiial  law,  its  primary  objeet  will  lx?  rmist  diicctlv 
imd  chipliatically  gained  in.the  inoM  alrociuns  cases.  By  tliis 
rule  ilie  theory  before  us  utterly  fail.c. 

.  W'itli  regar,!  to  Lord  W’s  views  «d' politic  s  and  frcedr.m,  we 
nicaiu  to  have  extracted,  in  some  earlier  part  of  this  article,  one 
of  ilu^  mo>i  surprising  passjiges  ue  have  cvct  met  wph.in  any 
rniihor,  since  we  first  hi*gan  to  read.  It  would  he  a  still  mon* 
surprising  thing  if  any  comment  were  nceessury,  '  ^ 

•  In  his  .delineation  of  the  later  periods  of  our  parliamcnury  history, 
Mr.  Millar  seems  to  have  been  impressed  with  an  unreasonable  alarm,  that 
the  libatics  of  the  subject  arc  in  jvrpetual  danger  fi*o;n  an  increase  of  the 
influence  of  the  crown.  Under  our  constitution,  as  ncw-mo<Ielled  at  the 
Revolution,  and  fenced  by  many  saluury  enactments  since  that  *ra, 
the  event  thus  dreaded  is  utterly  chinuTical.  The  crown  can  have  ho  in¬ 
fluence,  but  through  an  arisrocracy*  whose  interests  arc  essentially  con- 
nected  with  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  On 
the  other  hand,  thy  real  danger,  (as  ex|H*nence  has  but  too  well  evina^d,) 
and  therefore  the  just  sublet  of  alarm  to  every  good  citizen,  is  the  en* 
creasing  influence  of  the  democratic  branch  of  the  constitution  ;  and  that 
ambition  of  jxjwer,  felt  by  every  turbulent  spirit,  even  among  the  lowest 
orders  of  the*  people,  which  prompts  to  exert  an  active  contruul  over  hii 
rulcis,  to  interfea*  in  the  conduct  ot  government,  and  to  resist  its  o)K*ratiofli, 
whenever  he  fancies  restraints  or  dreams  ot  grievances,*  Vol.  1.  p.  210. 

As  far  aswc  can  judge,  these  seiiteuces  are  writieu  in  perfect 
seriousness. 

'I'he  extent  of  our  remarks  on  this  work  has  made  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  giver  any  snininarv  of  iu  eliaraetcr  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion.  i.ealonsiy  depr.M-ate  this  mode  of  collecting  nia- 

teriaU  tor  a  hook  by  a  /r. «/  t/i  mosst  $  and  in  some  of  them  wc 
perceive  a  (jtinliiv  ^U‘^oK•ul)ly,  if  not  dangCmiiHiy,  hostile  to  the 
principles  wliich  all  ('llri^lialls  must  liold  most  sacred  ;  at  the 
same  t Him  we  nave  bemi  greativ  interested  by  many  parts  of 
this  irregular  as>cmblage  ;  and  we  Jiave  admired  the  attic 
(iinion  'j^nd  rich  inlelligonee  of  Lord  W’oodlioiisidee. 


/rt.  IV.  B.irrt*tt’s  Kviin^ftium  sfcunjum  S,  Mailhaum  e  eodicf  rttcripio  m 
Hilhotktca  SSx.  7'rimUth  Juxta  Dublin,  i*fc, 

(Conelniled  from  p. 

WAVING  in  oiir  Iasi  number  exhihiteil  the  corrected  gcnca- 
^  logy  of  L.uke  from  David  to  Jesus,  we  are  now  to  lay 
before  tlic  reader  some  account  of  tlnr  third  section. 

III.  ioiu'crnin^  the  fdoniy  of  a'  vcor  dnl  in  tiu'  Old 

I  c^i  i  o.( 
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In  lhi«^<*ction,  Dr.  B.  endeavours  to  solve  the  princip.il  dif- 
ticuUv  bv  adopting  the  genealogy  ot*  David  as  delivered  in  I 
Chron.  iii.  In  this  chapter,  and  in  the  hooks  ot*  Kings  the 
whole  is  laid  dot'll  in  the  most  accurate  manner,*  till  the  reign 
ofJechonias;  after  which,  he  supposes,  ^omc  errors  have 
k'cn  utluiittedinto  t!ic  test. 

lit.  Because  what  is  recorded  v.  1!),  is  repugjiant.  to  other 
narts  of  scripture  :  viz.  Peilaiah  is  said  to  be  the./tiMrr  Cr- 
whereas  A’/iAz/’i/r/ is  reckoned  to  he  the  father  of  Zernh- 
babel  according  to  F.zra  iii.  v.  2.  \eh.  xii.  I.  Haggai  i. 

1.  12.  14.  ii.  1  Ksdr.  v.  5;  sec  ali^  Josephus,  .////.  R. 

jti.  h  .... 

2n(lly.  Although  the  ol)viou<design  of  the  writer  is  to  bring 
clown  the  regal  family  through  /(Tul)hahel,yet  the  names  which 
he  mentions  in  the  2'id.  2:5d.  and  2  tth  vers'*s  cnitnot  l>e  eon- 
nerted  (by  the  assistance  of  the  21st.  rersc)  wifh  Zertihhahel, 
mentioned  iti  the  l‘nh  verse.  I'lie  hreaeli  in  ihi»  conttfciion 
renders  it  impossible  to  construct  the  genealogical  tree  down- 
Marti  from  Jnhnitiis  ;  for  although  some  copies  mention  the 
yor)s  of  Rophaiah,  yi*t  it  no  where  appears  who  was  his  fatlkT. 

3dly.  Manv  names  occur  in  these  versos,  such  as  Detaiuh^ 
Pelaiuhj  Iicphuhh^  Peilaiuh^  or  Pheraiahy  which  vt'ry  nearly 
rrsemhlc  each  other,  not  only  in  the  sound,  hut  also  in  then- 
constituent  letters.  This  very  similitude  is  a  ground  of  sus¬ 
picion,  as  in  such  names  it  was  impossible  to  pr^ent  con- 
Usion. 

ttlily.  Nor  is  the  omnion  of  the  Rahhins  exempt  fnnii  si¬ 
milar  chronological  dimcultics;  they  assert  that  Salatliio), 
the  son  of  Jechonias,  was  the  father  of  Petlaiali,  and  grand- 
t  itherof  Zeruhbahel.  I'his  will  Jlppear  to  be  impossible,  when 
it  is  considered  that  Jechonias  and  his  Queen  were  l)Otli  led 
into  captivity,  A.  C.  599.  (Jer.  xsix.  29,  21 .)  and  none  of  his 
children  are  recorded,  whence  it  is  inferred  t bar  then  he  had 
none;  Salathiel,  therefore,  could  not  be  born  before  the  year 
598.  Supposing  him  to  have  been  born  at  this  time,  and,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  to  have  had  a  son  born,  Pedaiah,  who  also 
shall  he  supposed,  ot  the  same  nge,  to  have  hud  a  sou  horn  , 
even  then  Zeruhhahol  could  ncU  have  been  horn  before  5iS  : 
and  yet  he  was  superintendant  of  the  Israelites  on  their  return 
trom  the  Babylonish  captivity  in  5‘Jd  ;  i.  e.  when  he  would  bo 
only  two»uy-two  years  old.  Od  the  coiurarv,  it  is  evident, 
troin  I  Ksdras,  v.  5,  that  he  had  a  son  named  Joachiii,  who 
one  of  the  c*hief  men  that  condiu  te'l  the  returning  IsiaeU 
n*'" :  therefore  he  must  he  juore  than  twcniy-two  years  old. 
h^’^ides,  it  will  be  manifest  that  only  two  ^''uerations  had  in- 
tcr\ cried,  if  we  compart*  the  Jacenlolal  wuli  ilic  regal  lincv 
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Jechonias  was  contemporary  with  Scriah  ;  their  •  sods  werf 
Salathiel  and  Josedeck;  therefore  Salathiel  and  Josedeck 
were  contemporaries.  Jcshiia,  the  son  of  Josedeck,  was  co¬ 
eval  with  Zeruhbahel ;  who  was  therefore  thejo/i,  notthe^rand- 
son,  of  Salathiel.  Si.  Jerom  himself,  while  he  endeavours  to 
prove  that  Salathiel  and  Pedaiah  were  the  same  person 
f  2turst,  lleb.  in  Lib*  Paral.J^  evidently  grants,  that  he  cou- 
sidered  Zcrnbbabcl  as  the  grandson  of  Jechonias,  and  thatoalj 
two  generations  had  intervened. 

Stilly.  There  are  manifest  errors  in  vv.  18 — 22;  for  there 
arc  only  five  sons  of  Shemaiah  numbered  in  v.  22,  and  yet 
there  are  .‘^aid  to  be  six. 

6thly.  The  enumeration  of  the  children  of  Zerubhabel, 

I  Chron.  iii.  19,  20,  is  imperfect,  as  it  is  evident,  from 
1  Kbdr.  V.  5,  that  Zerubhabel  had  a  son  named  Joachim^  of 
whom  no  mention  is  made,  1  Chron.  iii.  19,  20:  but  Jecka* 
iniah,  a  name  very  similar  to  this,  is  found  in  v.  18.  Nor  are 
Hhesa  or  Ahiiid  mentioncvl  among  his  children,  although 
Luke  mentions  the  former,  and  Matthew  tlie  latter. 

Tildy.  If  we  have  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  8t.  Jerom, 
which  supposes  that  those  whoare  mentioned,  1  Chron.  iii.  18, 
nre  the  children  of  Jechonias,  and  t!iat  Pedaiah,  one  of  them, 
is  the  s;ime  with  Salatluel ;  and  that  Zerubbahel  was  the  grand- 
son  of  .lechonias*  and  the  son  of  Salathiel,  alias  Pedaiah-^ 
it  may  hu  oh)ecied,  that  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  he  who  is 
callcil  .ShA/Z/nW,  v.  17,  should  he  called  hy  a  dilferent  name, 
>*.  IS  ;  nor  will  the  ditliciilty  be  removed  if  it  be  granted  tint 
Salathiel  anvl  Pedaiah  were  brothers,  and  that  Zcrubbabrl  was 
the  actual  son  of  the  one,  and  the  legal  son  of  the  other,  ac- 
<*ordifig  to  the  law  (l)eut.  xxv.  6;.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  one 
«>f  these,  e.  g.  Pedaiah,  died  childless,  and  that  his  brother 
took  his  wife  ;  from  this  marriage  Zerubhabel  and  Sliimeiarv 
metitioned  as  sons  of  Pedaiah  :  but,  according  to  the  law,  the 
first  born  only  succeeded  in  the  name  of  the  deceaseil,  and 
was  acconiiteJ  tlie  legal  child.  Let  Zerubhabel  be  the  tint 
born  ;  as  Shiniei,  thererore,  was  not  the  legal  son  of  IVdaiah, 
he  nuisl  have  been  his  real  son;  therefore  Pedaiah  did  notdif 
Mldles^y — which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis. 

8thly.  I'he  versions  do  not  agree  in  the  name  of  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  Zerubhabel  :  instead  of  Pedaiali,  the  Anihie  and  Syriac 
bring  in  Xedobiah,  and  some  MSS.  of  the  Lxx  read  Solathieij 
in  the.  place  of  Pedaiah  ;  and  tiiose  which  agree,  in  making 
IVdaiah  the  father  of  Zerubhabel,  express  the  name  di  tie  tenlly. 
For  instance,  Keimicott’s  MS.'No.  1,  both  in  v,  |8  ami  19, 
reads  Ptraiah  for  Pedaiah^  which  is  the  reading  of  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic,  in  v.  ;8.  This  is  worthy. of  remark,  because  the 
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name  ot'  Rephaiali  occurs,  v.  21,  which,  by  the  trans^sition 
of  the  tvvi)  first  letters,  luii^ht  be  easily  converted  inu>  Peraiah^ 

Of  Pedaiahy  or  nna  ;  and  it  is  further  necessary  to 

•remark,  that  the  father  of  this  Kephaiah  is  not  mentioned. 

As  the  names  of  the  posterity  of  Haiiaiiiah,  the  son  of  Ze- 
ruhhahel,  are  nientioiied  in  v.  21,  with  the  naniesof  Kephaiali 
and  liis  posterity,  d*,  with  Houbiy^ant,  we  road  hissotiy  for 
it  will  not  appear  improbable,  that  this  Repluiiah  was 
the  son  of  Zerubabel.  Among  those  who  wi*re  emplo)*ed  in 
n*|)airing  Jerusalem,  Rephaiah,  the  son  of  Hur,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  prince  of  the  half  pati  of  the  city  y  is  mentioned, 
Nehem.  iii.  “  Hur,”  Dr.  B.  thinks,  “  was  probably  the 
same  with  Zerubabel ;  the  Septuagint  call  him  lovp,  and  one  of 
the  Kennicott  MSS.  ■)».”  In  this  place  we  find  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  Dr.  B’s  meaning  :  Pa^oua  wo?  Xouf  is  certainly 
fouml  in  the  Codex  Vaticanus  of  the  Lxx,  but  in  the  Cod. 

•  Alexand.  v»o?  is  omitted.  No  MS.  of  Kennicott's  has 
■nyp,  hen  sar,  for  uio?  lovf.  Two  MSS.  omit  the  whole  verse; 
two  the  word  ^ln  Hur;  and  one  the  following  word,  ;  this 
last  worti  cannot  possibly  be  put  in  the  place  of  Hur,  for 
it  is  properly  the  first  word  of  the  following  clause.  oVwn* 

’rn  “  Prince  of  the  half  part  (or^  the  region  J  of  Jeru¬ 
salem''*  Among  those  wlio  were  cnnployed  in  repairing  the 
city,  in  Neh.  iii.  12,  is  Shallum,  the  son  of*  Hallopesh,  perhaps 
Meshalluni,  the  ^  ike  eloquent;  1  Chroii.  iii.  19,  viz.  Ze- 
rubhahel,  whose  eloquence  and  doctrine  are  celebrated,  I  Ksd. 
iii.  4,  Jos.  Ant.  xi.  4.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  Syriac  verse  reads  it  did’erentlv,  Neh.  iii.  9.  and  JeiY- 
rniah  the  son  of  Hur^  v.  12,  and  Shallum,  the  so7i  oH  Ilatush. 

From  these  considerations  Dr.  B.  concludes,  that  those  wIk) 
are  mentioned,  v.  18,  were  not  the  sons  of  Jechoniah  (Obs. 
7t))),  nor  the  sons  of  Salathiel  (Obs.  4)  ;  and  that  consequently 
they  must  be  sons  of  Zerubbabel,  as  seems  tolerably  well  as¬ 
certained  by  a  collation  of  the  3d.  6th.  and  8th.  obs. — that  Pe- 
daiah  or  Peraiah  is  the  same,  who  in  v.  21,  is  called  Rephaiah, 
and  who  is  mentioned,.  Neh.  iii.  9,  and  that  Jecaniiuli  is  no 
other  than  Joachim,  who,  according  to  F^sdr.  v.  5,  was  the  son 
of  Zerubbabel.  Both  these  names,  Pedaiah  or  Peraiah,  and 
Jecamiah,  occur,  1  Chron.  iii.  18;  consequently  averse  is 
transposed,  a  thing  not  unfrequent  in  the  sacr^  writings. 
The  text,  therefore,  of  1  Chron.  iii.  18 — 22,  should  be  read, 
as  Dr.  B.  contends,  in  the  following  order  : 

V.  18.  /ifid  the  softs  of  Salathiel,  Zcisibbabel,  and  Shvnei, 
and  the  sons  of  Zerubbabel,  Meshullam,  liatfanmh  ;  and  Shah- 
ynith,  their  sister.  * 

V.  19.  Ilaskubakf  and  Ohel,  and  Bertckiah,  and  Uasadiah, 
Jushab^hesed. 
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y.  20.  And  Mafchinm^  and  Rephaiahy  and  Shenaz  ity  Jt. 
cha^nJahy  IJoshamahy  and  Xedabiah  :  six. 

V.  21.  And  the  sons  of  Homniahy  Pelatiahy  and  Jesiak', 
the  sons  of  Rephaiah  ;  A  man  his  sm ;  Ohadiah  his  son  ;  ^Skret- 
niah  his  son  ;  (rcadiiis  accordinjr  to  Houbigant,  m  fov  ’n).  . 

V .  22.  7Vit*  sons  of  Sheenniah  ;  Shetnaiahy — the  sons  f/  Hike- 
mirak  i  AFaffnshy  and  l^*:aly  and  Bariahy  and  Near iahy  atU 
Shaplntty  fiir, 

the  proprif'ty  of  the  substitution  of  ua  his  son  for 
sonSy  in  tbu  21  v.  we  ccrUiinly  agree  wiiii  Dr.  H. — tke 
latter  is  a  corruption,  appears  to  us  self-evident;  tlie  inisuke 
iiiiglit  easily  be  made,  from. the  great  similarity  between 
»,  1/od  and  >,  xan  ;  and  numerous  mistakes  of  this  kind  in 
the  sacred  text,  liave  loTjg  been  the  perplexity  and  the  coin* 
plaint  of  critics.  Iloubigani's  note  on  this  verse  is  worthy  of 
serious  rc'gard:  “  lllud ’n  fjuod  hoc  versu  quater  legitufi 
quater  e>se  hvgeudiim  filiOs  ejus,  docet  ipsa  per  se  pugiiHi 
sacra.  Nee  alter  legunt  onines  V^^telv^s,  st'd  in  fine  post  nU3t, 
addendum  m,  filinsxJnSy  quod  ctiain  legebant  V'etcres,  ct  qiio^ 
ycriba  ouiisit  diveptns  similitudiuo  ejus  quod  sequiiur 
initio  vcr.'jus  22."  I  louhigaut  .oi /ere. 

I'nim  these  cibservations,  Dr.  R.  concludes,  that  bv  an  error 
t>f  the  transcriber,  Pedaiah  is  put  for  Rephaiah  or  Peraiah  'wx 
ver.  18  ;  uhibl  in  v.  21.  the  proper  name  Rephaiah  is  retain^; 
hence  those  who.se  names  are  iiu^ntioned  in  v.  IS.  were  siippos* 
ei!  not  to  In*  sons  of  Zeruhhahel,  and  so  the  whole  verse  in 
which  they  were  contained,  w;ls  trtmsposed,  and  put  hefori 
the  l^ili  verse,  where,  tin*  name  of  /muhhahel  orcniN  ;  anti 
a«  the  last  word  of  this  verse,  viz.  Nedabinhy  or  nnaj  Neba- 
Uiah  aecorJing  to  die.  septiiagint  (who  omitted  tlie  word  six 
ni  this  plan*,  and  added  it  to  r,  22.)  contains  almost  all  the 
letters  of  t!ic  words  n’lD  *ia,  this  word  bv  a  mistake  of  tlic 
tnmseriln*r.  was  chnngiHl  into  nnu  ’ja,  and  thus  it  was  suppusnl 
tfiat  a  luisiake  in  a  name  twice  wriiten  was  eorrectod; 
fieuce  it  was  that  Zerubhabel  was  railed  the  •SV>;i  of  Pedaiuky 
w  liose  name  occurred  in  the  pnxeding  verse.  Many  exnnipic' 
of  similar  permutatUms  occur  in  the  sacred  writings^-  see  Job 
.xl.  I  — 14.  wliich  ought  to  be  placed,  as  both  Kenuieott  ami 
1  leaili  have  ghservod,  between  wlmt  is  rcUucd,  c.  xl.  ii,  7. 
!Si*e  also  Kxod.  vxx.  1.  10.  ;  abo  Job  x.xxi.  :>S,  :jl»,  40.  which  ^ 
hhoulti  follow  c.  XX \i.  2.5.  A  similar  transposition  may  be 
seen  I  C'hrou.  ix.  2.  17.  where  the  \rliole  clause  appears  to 
be  taken  from  Neh.  i*.  2.  19.  Manv  other  instances  ajtpear  in 
Konnicotds  Dissertations  on  the  SlaU  if  the  printed  Uebrtu'texi. 

Dr.  Rarrett,  having  thus  far  made  his  ^fly  plain,  procc^< 
to  lav  down  a  table^of  the  Regal  line,  tak^n  from  1st  Chron.  iii. 
on  each  side  of  which  he  placts  the  genealogy  as  given  b) 
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the  Ernn^cli'its  St.  MatriiJw  and  St.  Luke,  that  the  general  a* 
^recdi^'nt  inav  he  the* more  easily  discerned. 

Matthew  CJhiH).  i.  |  I  Chion.  C  hap,  iii.  |  Luke  Chap,  iii. 


Salathiel 
Zcrubhabel 
IstGcnoniiion  omit- 


Saliiihiel 

Zcruhbabol 


l.Salathiel 
{Zorubbabel  ‘ 


t(‘d 

Ileplmlah 

lUiosa 

Another  Generation 

omitted 

\rnan,orOnan 

.Ioanna  or  Jonan 

Abiud 

Ohadiah 

.it.dii 

Kliakim 

Slu'caniah 

Joseph  or  Jbsccli 

A  third  Generation 

omitted 

Sheiniah 

»  •  • 

kernel 

.  'i 

^  i  * 

No  eorresoondimi 
v>cner/tion 

Mattaihius 

No  eorrc'sponding 
Chmeratioii. 

Maath 

Kourth  Generation 

N'cariah 

Na<rg(? 

Amittcd 

Azor  wlio  is  also 

\  z  rika  m  Fdlocnai 

Ksli  (from  wliom  de* 

(frani  the  above. 

who  is 

scended  .Mary) 

descends  .foseph 

who  espoused  Ma- 

l.foanan  .Toanam, 

iXannrt  or  Annin 

ly) 

1 

1 

Dr.  Barrett  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  two  following 
j)ropoNitions. 

1.  I'hitt  Sdlathicl  in  Matthnv  is  the  saute  'u  ith  Salathivl  in  1 
Chron.  in.  This  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  therefore  he  dis- 
patilu*s  it  in  a  single  sentence:  both  \v»»p  descended  from 
David  through  the  same  ancestors  ;  boiii  lived  at  tlie  same 
liiae,  \  iz.  oftlie  captivity  :  and  both  wvre  horn  of  the  same  father. 

2.  Droj).  That  Sulalhid  in  Lukr  is  the  same  n'ifh  \alathiM 
in  1  Chron.  iii.  17.  the  same  as  in  Mnfthexr  I.  and  co!is('tjiuMitly 
that  }t4ry  the  Mother  of  Jesuf,  oesvt  Hetin;'  from  Salalfiicl  in 
iAtkc  descends  lineally  from  David  hy  Solomon^  a  matter  of.  tnist 
iOHscyuntce  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cnh  in,  n'ho  ri.v*vrr/%  ‘‘-ff 
fhnst  has  not  descended  from  Sidomou^Jie  cannot  he  the  .\fes» 
sLhy  Having  taken  for  granted  that  Salatliiel  in  Matthew  is 
the  same  with  Salatliiel  it:  I  (’hron.  he  proce(‘ds  t  >  deduce 
tlj«*  foliowing  eonsecjnenros  from  his  hvpotliosis. 

I.  Zerubhabcl  ini  Chirtm.  is  the  same  with  /crnbhahel  it\ 
laike:  tlicy  agree  in  namcy  tlic  time  also  is  the  same,  ai»d  tliey 

liiul  the 

2.  Hrphuiah  iu  1  Chron.  is  the  same  with  W'Csa  in  l.nke,  where 
*  notable  coincidence  (Ktenrs  in  the  natne^. 

3.  dnutn  in  1  Chron.  is  the  some  wTiii  J  nrrnn  in  T.nke  ;  and 
h’*ie  it  is  uortiiv  f>t  ncliee,  that  in  one  of  K(mi:)1coIL'.>  MSS. 
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the  luune  >vasorig;inallv  written  piM,  *Onan,  nvau  y  being  used 
instead  of  a  ^  resh.  It  is  well  known  that  the  M8S.  in  Luke 
write  the  nauic  in  a  great  diversity  of  forms,  viz.  lavvoi,  imvki, 
4kf«,  and  some  between  which  and  Onan  there 
is  but  little  ditference. 

4.  Obndiak  in  1  Chron.  is  the  same  as  Judf  xn  Luke.  In  this 
name  may  be  found  that  of  Abiud  mentioned  Matth.  i.  13.  who 
is  the  third  from  Zerubbabel  ;  whence  it  is  evident,  that  in  St. 
Matthew  two  getjerations  are  omitted.  The  MSS.  in  St.  Luke 
also  vary  considerably  in  the  name  ;  some  write  it,  which 
answers  to  the  Hebrew  Joidaor  even  nnay  Obadiah.  Obadlah  I 
w  as  one  of  the  priests  who  signed  and  sealed  the  same  cove*  ’ 
iiaiit,  Nell.  X.  5.  and  seems  to  be  the  same  'with  Iddn^  Neh. 
xii.  4.  who  returned  with  Zerubbahel  (see  Newton  Chronol. 
p.  361.) 

5.  Shecaniah  in  1  Chron.  is  tlic  same  with  Joseph  or  Oseck^ 
Iretweeii  which  names  there  is  a  considerable  similitude. 

6.  Shemaiah  in  1  Chron.  is  the  same  with  .yemr/in  Luke.  In 

this  place  the  names  perf  ectly  agree.  Thus  through  six  succes¬ 
sive  generations  in  the  same  line,  the  names  eitner  perfectly 
agree,  or  are  manifestly  shuilar;  each’  preserving  the 
same  order.  Hence  it  may  he  legitimately  concluded  that 
the  prei^eding  hypothesis  is  perfectly  correct,  and  that 
Salathiirl  in  I.uke  is  the  same  with  Salatliicl  in  1 
Chron.  iii.  especially  when  wo  consider  that  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  David  and  Christ  was  nearly  bisected  by  the 
captivity;  so  that  the  miinbcr  of  generations  hetwe**n  them, 
wasdivideil  into  tw  o  almost  equal  parts  bv  Salathiel.  The  two 
generations  which  occur  after  Semei  in  Luke,  Mattathias  and 
Maathy  of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  1  Chron.  iii.  are  al¬ 
ready  rejected  fn)ii\  the  text  of  Luke,  as  interpolations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  proofs  advanced  in  Dr.  Barrett’s  second  sec¬ 
tion.  Inimeiliately  after  the  writer  of  1  Chron.  Um 

suhjoina  Xeariuhy  in  which  Dr.  B.  supposes  he  has  found  the 
person  called  Nag  fie  in  Luke  iii.  25.  as  he  thinks  the  namei 
do  not  differ  widely,  for  the  Lxx,  whom  Luke  generally  fol¬ 
lows,  often  express  the  Hebrew’ ain,  by  the  Gretkr gam¬ 
ma  ;  and  even  in  this  chapter,  for  the  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
they  write  Payai;.  Dr.  B.  then  produces  a  quotation  frem 
Ca(>cllus  to  prove,  that  the  y  ain  in  Hebrew  formerly  had,  aud 

the  £  in  Arabic  still  retains,  a  double  sound ;  one  of  whick 
was  m  arly  iliat  of  the  Greek  y  gamma.  “  Lxx  permutant 
^  h  y  Psal.  cxxix  4.  naiii  duplex  olim  fiiit  sonus 
quorum  alter  pene  fuit  idem  cum  sono  tow  y,  Indeque  est 
quod  in  lingua  Arabic^  duplex  est  ain,  quorum  alterum  punc- 
ratum  superne  effenurut 

feid  no  hesitation  to  call  this  statement  in  question,  h 
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\s  supposed  by  some  grammarians,  that  the  true  sound  of  the 
pail)  is  now  lust :  those  who  read  the  Mehrew  u^iihout  vowrls, 
absurdly  turn  it  into  an  o,  and  for  this  purpose  eall  it  oin  ; 
while  those  who  read  with  the  vowelsi  often  give  it  no  sound 
at  all ^  and  at  other  times  give  it  tlie  sound  of  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  or  middle  of  a  word  ;  and  Uiat  of  ng  at  the  end.  No- 
tliiiig  can  he  more  ridiculous  than  this  ;  the  uin  is  an  im¬ 
portant  radieal  letter,  botli  in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  and  cun 
never  have  the  sound  of  an  Enirlisli  o,  gn^or  ngynwd  much  loss 
can  it  have  tw  sound  at  all.  The  truth  is,  few  Europeans  can 
pronounce  it  :  tlie  Jews  have  their  pronunciation  of  Hebrew 
mcuiably  vitiated  by  that  of  the  ditferent  countries  where  they 
sojoui  n  ;  and  the  sound  of  the  Arabic  ^  ain,  which  we  arc  fully 
satislieil  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Hebrew  p  ain,  is  so  very 
nice  and  diiKcult,  that  scarcely  any  person  who  has  not  paid  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Aral)s  them¬ 
selves,  can  either  discern  or  imitate  it  with  accuracy.  Meninski 
has  been  censured  for  giving  a  definition  of  this  sound,  which 

nobody  can  understand  :  ‘‘  ain  £  quod  respond  if  hebraico  p,  cst 
cqnsouans  guttnralis,  (jiuc  in  profunda  parte  gutturis  for- 
matur  niagna  fanciuin  ililatatione,  atque  innixa  extrentitate 
lingua*  iiUtMiiis  suiuus  inferioris  dentes  profertiir,  ciiin  quo- 
dam  gutmris  fragorc  ut  aiunt,  instar  vocis  vitulie  matrein 
vocantis  luniinn  udniiiueulo.'^  Gi*am.  Aral).  I'urc.  p.  6. 
This,  we  veiitnre  to  assert,  is  an  accurate  definition  of  the. 
soinul  of  this  very  dillicnit  consonant,  as  we  have  often  hact 
occasion  to  ol)servc  frtun  hearing  it  pronounced  by  the 
most  accurate  and  learned  natives.  Dr.  Wilkins,  in  his 
new  edition  i)f  Sir  Wm.  Jones's  IVrsian  (^r.uiiinar,  has  hap¬ 
pily  expressed  it  in  a  single  sentence:  “  The  true  sound  ol 

Juin,  is  that  which  is  produced  ii>  Gargling V  I'Ik*  l.xx. 
uere  frefjuentlv  pn/.zle<l  when  they  had  ot'cnsion  to  ex- 
pn^sstliis  letter  in  (ireek,  because  they  found  no  corresponding 
sound  in  tlie  Greek  alpliabet ;  but  they  coiiniionly  clio.se  tinr 
as  it  was  a  strong  guttural,  and  soinetiines  doubled  it,  in 
order  to  express  more  fully  the  sound  of  the  original.  •  E.  g;  in 
•  f  hron.  iii.  thev  express  nnpj  by  N»>ya»,  which  otir  traiis- 
l.uors,  as  well  as  others,  following  the  Masoretic  pnnctualion, 
writt*  Xejriah  ;  in  which  an  essenliaf  radical  of  the  won!  is 
totally  lost  It  is  a  geneial  maxiiii  among  Greek  grammarians, 
that  when  iwoy-/  eoine  together,  liie  first  is  to  be  [iionuntieed 
l*ke  n  ,  honee  we  m.iv  aeconnt  for  that  \ile  nasal  twang  i>(gn, 
and  wliieh  is  imposed  on  this  letter  by  the  llebricians  ol 
ouremn  country.  But  we  return. 

'fo  this  Xeariah,  savs  Dr.  B.,  thet  book  of  (  hronicles  gives 
tliree  t  hildren  :  in  Azrikjni,  ibe  fir*i  of  fbesc.  we  discoNcr 
VoL.  HI.  3  G 
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Aior  of  St.  Matthew,  the  son  of  Klhikini.  But,  acconJinjr  to  | 
the  o;)ini(^!i  *  f  some  critics,  /toner  should  \ye.  inserted  between  * 
Eliuknn  uiu\^izor  :  (See  Le  (Merc  in  Hammontl,  vol.  I.  p.  6.)  | 

or,  according  ‘o  others,  l)Ctwecn  Abittd  and  Kliakinu  (Drusius,  | 
Trit.  sac.  in  Ma*t  )  How  vi  r  this  may  he,  Dr.  U.  llr.nks  he 
t  an  discover  Shecaniah  in  KHakitny  and  citlier  Shem  ah  or 
Sear  ah  ‘m  Abner,  Another  son  of  NeariaM,  was  Kliocriai,  the 
same  prohanly  which  I.uke  calls  Ksli  or  Ksliv)  ;  nor  can  they 
he  consider  d  as  ilitferenl  p  rsons,  tliough  their  names  in  | 
Greek  ami  Hebrew  do  not  perfec  tly  correspond  ;  he  thinks  also  I 
lliat  Ffn  eiiai  in  I  (Miron,  iii.  and  Klistheinin  in  the  l.xx.  are  I 
different,  altltoii^h  ihcw  cortaiidy  may  Ih*  names  of  the  same  | 
person  ditVerently  written,  and  siirnifv  the  same  son,  of  Nca*  | 
ri.th.  As  Kiioenai  atid  Azrikam  are  clitferent,  the  same  maybe  | 
said  of  Ksli  and  Azor  ;  heiua*  the  fan/ily  of  Salatfiiel  became  |j 
branched  out  itito  two  families,  one  of  which  is  traced  by  I 
Maithfw,  the  oth»-*r  by  I.uke.  It  is  not  thenefore  surprising  if  i 
the  suhM‘(juent  namc*s,  as  far  as  .lo^oph,  should  dilfer,  as  a  I 
different  line  of  desc<*rt  is  described.  Luke  gives  to  Ids  Esii  I 
a  son  called  Xanniy  or  Anum  ;  a  ul  in  I  (Miron,  iii.  among  the  I 
.sons  of  I'MiocMiai,  we  meet  with  Joananty  sometimes  written  | 
JoafUifiy — iiauies  which  have  a  considerahle  similitude  to  that  I 
rccordt'd  hy  l.ukc\  ^ 

Having  thus  fixe  I  the  gei^ealogy,  hy  proving  that  Salathiel  j 
in  Matt,  and  I.uke  is  the  same  with  Salathiel  in  I  (Miroii.  iii.  I7.  I 
Dr.  Parrett  proceeds  to  enquire*  whctlicr  (Miroiiology  will  sii|>-  d 
port  him  in  the*  times  of  those  generations,  the  correlative  j 
Slice  ession  of  w  hich  he  has  endeuvouri’d  to  ascertain.  In  tlie  n 
year  445  B.  C.  Nchemiah  returned  to  .Terusalem,  at  which  time  M 
both  Shemiah  the  son  of  Shecaniah,  and  Hephaiah,  who  pre-  y 
ceded  huu  four  gcneratit>ns,  were  eiiijiloyed  in  liuihitng  the  i 
w.dls  of  the  city.  At  this  time,  therebuv,  Shemiah  must  liave  y 
bet'll  verv  \oung.  Dr.  B.  supposes  about  20  years  old;  he  I 
also  ctmsiders  that  each  of  the  generations  consists  of  the  same 
number  of  yc*ars  ;  that  Hephaiah  must  c  onse*queiitlv  be  alxHit  j 
10 )  Vv*ars  old,  to  have  been  horn  in  the  year  before  Christ  | 
545  ;  his  f;oher  Zi'nihhabel  to  have  been  horn  aJiout  the  year  •> 
.570,  and  Salathiel  in  590,  or  595  ;  there  is  conse'qiiently  no  i 
plae:e  for  the*,  suj  posi  ions  IVeliali,  because.  Jeeonias  had  not  | 
at  that  tiim*  begotten  Salathiel,  Matt.  i.  12,  as  he  was  not  led 
a"av  c.  pti'  e  till  the  year  599.  Sbemiah  above-mentioned  liid  ^ 
a  hrotl  er,  calh‘d  Hattusli,  the  sou  of  Shceaniab,  who  is  men*  | 
tion-  il  Kzra  viii.  2,  3,  and  I  Ksdr.  viii.  29,  as  returidng  to  Jo-  i 
ruNalem  with  Kzra;  and  as  Shemiah  had  more  sons,  the  I»j<  H 
but  one  of  ^^hom  was  N»  ariah  ;  this  Ne’ariah  may  be  considered  § 
as  liavbu*  been  htirn  in  4^0,  when  Shemiah  was  about  45  y<*»t*  | 
ohl. — W«*  may  also  suppose,  s;*ys  Dr.  B.,  that  in  the  40th  ye9S  || 
of  Neria  ,  or  before  t'hrist  3^0,  KlieKUiai  the  youngest  son  |1 
was  born.  Now  as  Eiioenai  bat  several  sons,  the  youngs  K 
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of  whom  was  Joanam  or  Naum,  it  will  not  appear  improbable, 
if  wc*  ct)nsi(li*r  yainn  to  have  been  begonen  in  the  year  340,  or 
the  4O1I1  \ear  of  Klitnotai.  The  line  of  Naum  is  carried  no 
fartlier  in  the  booL  of  Chronicles,  whence  we  may  suppose 
he  hail  reared  no  cliildren  in  the  time  of  Sinion^  snrnaiiTeil  the 
who  was  liio;h  priest  from  242  to  283,  and  is  thoiiglu  to 
liave  ptil  the  rmisirm**  hand  to  this  book.  It  is  probable  there¬ 
fore  that  Nanni  bej^ot  Amos  in  2y0,  when  lie  himself  was 
III  the  50th  year  of  his  a^c.  After  Amos,  let  30  years  be  com¬ 
puted  for  l  ach  generation,  or  100  years  for  three,  and  the 
dates  of  these  t»eneralions  will  appear  as  under  : 


Matthew. 


Luke. 


A.  A.C. 


Azof  born  before  Christ  3S0  Elioenai,  or  Esii,  born .  380. 

A  generation  omitted .  Naum .  340. 

Another  generation  omitted  Amos .  200. 

Sadoc .  Matuitliias .  2()0. 

Achim .  Joseph  .  230. 

Eliud .  Janna .  200. 

Elcazar .  Melchi .  165. 

Matthan .  Levi .  LU). 

Jacob .  Matthat .  100. 

Joseph  the  husband  of  Mary  Heli .  65. 

Mary  the  mother  of  Christ  25. 


Dr.  D.  now  proceeds  to  inquire  whether  hy  the  proposition  it 
appears,  tliai  Salathiel  in  Lukty  and  Sa/athiet  in  1  Chron,  are  the 
same  person,  provided  the  generations  be  trtced  up  to  David. 
This  inquiry  he  acknowleoges  is  pressed  with  many  and  great 
dilhculties ;  and  the  ‘utmost  that  can  be  expected  from  it,  is, 
to  shew  that  the  objections  advanced,  on  this  account,  are 
destitute  of  force. 

Matthew'  states  that  Jccho7iias  the  father  of  Salathiel ;  but 
Luke  says  tliat  ^'cri  was  his  father.  These  two  accounts,  liow- 
cver,  may  he  reconciled  by  the  hypothesis,  that  Xeri  was  the 
maternal  grandfatlier  of  Salathiel,  and  hence,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Hebrews,  put  clown  for  his  father  ;  so  we  read, 
Ezra  ii.  (ii,  xvho  took  a  wife  of  the  daughters  of  liarzillai,  and  was 
^^ded  after  their  name.  The  truth  of  this  hypotliesis  is  next 
examined. 

It  is  a  received  opinion  among  the  Jews,  that  Susanna  w'as 
^ite  of  Jochonias,  and  mother  of  Salathiel,  which  is  confirmed 
by  Bihiioth.  Clement.  Vatic,  tom.  1,  page  490,  where  it  is  said 
that  Joachim,  the  husband  of  Susanna,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  il'(*  king  whom  Nebuchadnezzar  shut  up  in  prison, 
whence  he  was  liberated  on  the  de^th  of  that  monarch,  by 
his  son  ami  successor,  Evil-inerodach.  Of  Susanna  was  horn 
Salathiel ;  because  he  was  of  the  regal  line  ;  the  elders  of  the 
p^ph:  sat  in  judgement  in  his  house,  as’in  the  palace  of  the 
i  hut  Susanna  was  nearly  allied  to  the  throne  will  be 
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jvadily  crediit  *!,  if  it  is  considered,  that  when  she  came  to  :  ^ 
the  trihunal  slie  was  accompanied  by  fifty  servants :  (see  the  ^  ^ 
sept  nag.  version  of  Daniel,  fol.  Hoinao  1 77  2.)  this  was  a  proof  of  '  J 
the  Regal  State,  for  uhen  Absalom  and  Adonijah  affected  the  1 
throne,  they  prepared  fifty  men  to  nin  before  them.  (2  Sam. 

XV.  |.‘  I  Krigsi.  5.)  Tile  Jews  also  affirm  that  she  was  of  ffie 
tribe  of  Judah.  & 

Dr.  H.  next  inquires  into  the  genealogy  of  Neri,  whom  hf 
supposes  to  be  the  same  with  Ni  riali,  mentioned  so  frequently  ||: 
by  Jeremiah,  cliap.  xxxii.  12.  16. — xxxvi.  4.  8.  1 1-.  !i2. — xliii,  ||: 
n.  6. — xlv.  I.  41.  5?.;  and  who  was  the  father  of  Baruch  and  || 
Seriah.  B  irucli  was  certainly  of  an  illustrious  family  as  ue 
learn  from  Josephus,  (Ant.  x.  It.)  wlio  calls  him  the  son  of  p: 
Neri.  This  Dr.  B.  further  establishes  by  the  following  conside- 
ratioii'i.  1.  The  title  of  Pri/irr  is  given  to  his  brother  Seriah.  & 
Jer.  xli.  .59.  2.  W  hen  the  Jews  were  con(jucred  by  the  Chal-  i 

deans,  .lohanan,  the  son  of  Kareah,  took  the  remnant  of  Jn- 
dah,  and  all  the  nobility  ami  persons  of  distinction,  and  carried 
them  do\V!i  into  Kgvpt  ;  and  among  tln‘sc  were  Jeremiah  the 
prophet,  and  Baruch  tlie  son  of  Neriali,  Jer.  xliii.  .5 — 7.  3. 
riie  words  of  Jer.  xlv.  4.  5.  “  The  Lord  saiih,  behold  that  " 

which  I  have  built  I  will  break  down,  and  that  which  1  hare 
])lanteil  w  ill  I  pluck  up,  and  seekest  thou  great  things  forthy*  ^ 
M'lf  r  seek  them  not,  for  I  will  bring  evil  upon  all  flesh,  Hie,"  ,- 
Here  it  is  eviilent  the  threatening  is  directed  against  the  house  | } 
Jhvid :  ( j  Sam.  vii.  16.  1  (!hron.  xvii.  25.)  and  x\n*  i^reat  thimt 
which  Bariu  h  sought'  for  himself,  were  certainly  a  share  in  tlic  ||  * 
government  of  the  land,  as  being  nearly  allied  t.i  the  throne;  ||^ 
<»r  even  the  throne  itself.  4.  Add  tj  this  that  the  Jews  al-  in 
I'Higcd  as  a  charge  against  Baruch, that  by  his  instigation  Jere-  ij 
iniah  exhorted  them  rather  to  continue  under  the  power  of  thf  |  i 
('haldt'ans,  than  escape  to  Kgypt,  Jcr.  xliii.  3.  which  seem*  |'i 
strongly  to  iiitimale  that  he  expected  to  exercise  the  regal 
jiower  over  the  remaining  Jews  hy  the  assistance  of  the  dial-  pi 
tleans,  which  lie  could  no!  expect  to  maintain  in  J'.gypt.  From 
all  the<e  considerations.  Dr.  B.  infers,  that  Baruch,  and  cou*  || 
scipicnily  Ncrlah,  sprang  from  Nathan,  the  son  of  David.  W) 
'I'hc  obicctions  that  may  be  made  to  this  hypothesis,  Dr.  B.  H 
stales  ami  answers. 

I.  The  father  of  Susanna  who  was  alive  when  she  was  ac-  |*y 
rnsed  isi'uiled  f  VnVX/d/;,  or  Klkanah  in  the  Syriac,  and  not  Ar* 
n\th.  A  ns.  Alhah:i)nhe  Daui^htcrof  Ahaby  is  ealltHl  the  J)au§h- 
tfr  o/  Cmri^  lier  paternal  grand fallier,  2  Kings  viii.  26.  i 
t'hron.  x\i».  :  if  ihcn’rore  rhelkiali  was  the  father  of  Neibht 

w  hy  iniglii  not  Susanna  w  ith  equal  propriety  he  called  lb< 
daughter  of  (’helkiah  }  2.  'Lhc  grandfather  of  BaVnch  the 

cion  i»f  Neiiali  was  Maasiali,  who  is  also  said  to  he  the  fathcrol 
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Neriali,  Bar.  i.  I.  Jer.  xxxii.  12.  41.  59.  while  Luke  expressly 
say5«»  Mclchi  was  the  father  of  Nvri,  A  ns.  But  Melchi 
is  probably  the  same  name,  with  Chclkiaii  or  Klkaiiah,  who 
uas  the  grandfather  of  Susanna,  according  to  the  above  liypo- 
thesis.  Clielkiah  is  certainly  mentioned  among  the  uncesioi*s 
of  Banich.  It  was  a  custom  among  the  Jews,  as  we  Ic.mi  from 
Liikei.  61.  to  give  names  to  their  children  from  those  of  their 
ancestors  or  kindred, and  it  i>  worthy  of  notice  that  for  n»ono,  two 
of  Kennicotfs  MSS.  read  n»tr];D  Jer.  xli.  5.  9.  xxxii.  12.  tlie 
root  of  which  is  nu^ir  to  c/e,  u'orky  make^  ike.  atid  this  Dr.  B. 
thinks  is  strictly  equivalettt  with  to  study  senty  ike.,  which 
isprobahly  the  root  of  Meh-hi,  lie  (pioies  Father  Simon, 

to  prove  that  the  Jews  often  used,  different  names,  of  the 
siune  signification,  for  one  person,  and  that  they  were  not 
.srrii|)ulous  about  substituting  one  U‘tt:r  for  anotlier,  if  of 
the  sam«!  sound,  or  even  of  the  same  form.  If  therefore 
he  taken  for  the  true  reading,  which  literally  signifies  tht 
u'oric  of  the  Lordy  it  imuj  he  conceivcil  to  have  been  usiul 
intercluingcably  with  Melehi,  viy  minister  or  But  n’cno, 

the  protection  of  the  Len'dy  the  root  of  wliicli  is  non,  to  shelter  <»r 
protecty  has  still  Je.ss  analogy  to  Melehi.  S.  'The  history  of  Sn. 
sjimia  is  not  canonical.”  'Fo  prove  this,  Africanns  in  Ins  Kpistleio 
Origen  oliservcs,  tliat  the  Paronomasia  In  verses  54,  55,  5S,  5‘J. 
can  exist  only  in  Greek ;  hence  he  infers  that  the  hook  was 
ncver  wriiten  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  'Fliat  our  readers  iiiny 
more  clearly  couiprehend  the  force  of  tliis  argument,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  lay  before  them  the  I’aronomasia  to  which  Dr. 
B.  rehus.  In  verse  54,  D.niicd  asks  one  of  the  elders  wlu>  ac- 
rnsed  Susanna  of  iiicontinency  ;  “  under  what  tree  sawesttlitui 
them  accompanying  together  ?”  he  said  under  a  mastie  tree, 
then  s;ii(i  Daniel,  “  the  angel  liath  reeeiv(*d  the 
sentence  of  (jod  to  cut  thee,  in  two,  — Ver.  .^5. 

Having  asked  the  other  a  similar  question,  fie  answerv'd  “  un¬ 
der  a  liolin  tree,  vto  r^ivov.” — vm*.  5S.  To  him  he  answerrul, 
“  The  angel  waitelli  with  the  sword  loeiitlliee  in  two,  rf.” 
The  P  artiuomasia  is  bctw’eim  (r^irot  a  lul  'y  and 

Dr.  Barren  asserts,  in  answer,  tliat  tlie  Parononiusia  might  i!.\isi, 
"cre  tlie  hook  written  in  llehrew.  “  .Suppose,”  says  he, 
“  the  mulberry  tree  If  aka  had  been  menrioiicd,  and  Daniel 
to  have  used  tlie  w’ord  ppa  /faifini  wliieli  signifies  to  cleave  asitn^ 
— ^V'e  answer,  allowing  the  similarity  of  sound  in  tlie  two 
roots,  there  eonld  not  be  to  the  eve  or  ear  of  a  Greek  traiislaUn* 
s'lch  a  Paronainasia between  bakOy  ami  r'panS  lehalujueidy  the 
conjugation  in  which  the  word  mn.'jt  iiceevsarily  he  expressed, 
wjul^lead  him  to  use  and  r^ira».  d'hougli  we  think 
Dr,  Bfs  answer  abates  very  little  of  tie*  force  of  tlie  objection, 
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yet  \vc  lio  not  deem  tlie  objection  itself  of  mncli  consequence 
in  the  general  argninent.  Vfricanus  farther  objects,  that  it  it 
not  at  all  likely  the  elders  wouUI  offer  such  an  insult  to  the  wife 
«)f  a  Prince,  (whom  he  makes  Jehoiakim)  and  to  the  mother  of 
Jerhonias.  'I'o  this  Dr.  Ik  replies,  that  the  history  regards  a 
pcrioil  when  the  Jewish  officers  were  in  a  slate  of  great  degra- 
ilatiuii,  the  r«*gal  |)<>\\cr  being  nearly  annihilated,'  and  tfic  aris- 
tocratical  and  democratical  influence  paramount.  He  further 
obserces  that  Susanna  cannot  be  the  mother  of  Jechonias,  nt 
evidenilv  appears  from  Jer.  xxxviii.  5. ;  and  then  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  tin*  rv*ason  wliy  this  book  was  not  nxeived  into 
tin*  sacred  canon,  nor  considered  as  authentic  among  the  Jews, 
is  w*lf-»wident  from  the  mailer  it  contains:  A  circumstantud 
Stir  rot  ion  of  Crimes^  committed  by  the  Elders  of  the  People: 
such  a  l)ook  they  would  of  course  exclude  from  the  sacred 
canon.  Had  (mhI  in  any  case  permitied  a  book  of  Divine  Re¬ 
velation  to  be  received,  or  not  received,  inlo  the  canon  of 
Scripluie,  according  to  the  caprice  or  jirotligacv  of  the  jiariy 
in  power  when  such  revtdation  was  given,  we  11013*  be  assured 
that  many  portions,  if  not  whole  Books,  of  the  sacrctl  records 
had  he  ’ll  destnwed,  uliieli  through  the  mercy  of  God  and 
the  sujijrin»e!id. nice  of  his  gracious  priwidence  are  still  pre- 
.served— Bookv  in  which  the  unparalleled  corruptions  of  the 
state  and  profligaev  of  the  priest luiod  are  exposed  ami  cen¬ 
sured,  with  such  tVeedom  of  speech  aiul  dignifu  d  expression  as 
can  scarcely  I)**  found  in  any  oilier  uriiings.  Both  the  histori¬ 
cal  and  prophetical  books  afford  numerous  proofs  of  this 
kind. 

As  nothing  is  related  (d*  the  ancestors  of  Ncriali,  Dr.  B.  b 
obli^i  il  to  recur  ti>  conjecture’s  ;  the  chief  of  wliich  are  the 
following.  “  Ma.isei.di  or  Melchi  tin’  father  of  Neriah,  was 
orobablv  the  same  who  during  the  reign  of  Josiah  was  Gozrrnor 
of  the  O/i/,  ’J  ('hrun.  xxxiv.  H.  whmn  liie  Syriac  calls  the.  scvibCf 
and  the  .\r..bie  the  7\\ich/'r  of  the  Gity,  Probably  also  Simeon, 
ilie.  son  ot  Jndt,  (Liikeiii.  30.)  i>  the  same  as  iscalled  Maasciah 
the  st>n  of '1  t'liron.  \\iii  1.  Simeon,  and  Mcuisiah,  (Dr. 
B.  ob>erves)  are  written  in  nearly  the  same  letters  and  diller 
scanely  except  in  their  situation.  \sto  the  names  of  Adaiah 
undJnda  the  dilferenee  is  nearly  the  .same  with  that  already  ob¬ 
served  Itef  ween  ()biidiijti,:uu\Juaa,  Luke  iii.2i>.'’  That  the  names 
in  file  iMirrestaineiit,  have  heeii  extremely  eorrupti’d,  not  only 
ill  the  ditlvUViil  throm^li  which  the  sacred  writinjr^ 

iiave  p.issed,  hut  also  in  various  copies  of  the  origipial,  \^  well 
known  to  every  biblical  critic,  and  has  been  continually  de- 
plon’d,  from  tlic  davs  of  ^*t.  Jerom,  to  the  present  hour.  The 
l  uinplamt  of  this  father  in  his  comment  on  Kzekiel  xl.  7.  is  w 
tr>!low  .,  :  Statnn  mensus  est  rmien  poi  t:r(|uod  LXX  pro  quo 
ill  lit  bru'o  seriptuin  ro  Sepli  ;  ct  diligentem  et  studiosum  It^* 
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torem  admonendum  puto — utsciat  omnia  propc  v.*rba  hcbrai<!a 
ert  nomina  quae  in  Grseca,  et  I^tina  translatione  sunt  |>osita 
niinia  vetustate  corrupia  scriptoruiiique  vitio  depravuta,  etdiini 
de  iiieineiidatis  scribuntur  inemendatiura,  ue  \erbis  hebraicis 
facta  esse  sarmatica^  imo  nulhus  gvntis,  dum  et  hebni'a  cfsc 
desieriiit,  et  aliena  esse  non  ctrperiiit.”  Hieron.  opera  vol.  3. 
col.  ySI.  tdit  Martinay. 

Dr.  H.  thinks. that  if  the  above  hypothesis  be  allowed  as  prr>bn- 
ble,  it  will  follow ,  that  the  family  of  No/liatJ,  was  conce  aled  in 
a  humble  and  obscure  situation,  until  almost  the  whole  race  of 
Solomon  was  destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  Athaliah.  Mauseiah 
or  Simeon,  the  Prince  of  this  family,  fearing  a  similar  destruc* 
tion,aiul  being  moved  w  ith  pity  tovyards  his  relative  Joush,  and 
luaving,  by  the  assistance  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  removed 
Athaliuhout  of  the  w:iy,  set  Joash  at  last  on  the.  throne,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  particular  account  in  2  C'hron.  xxii.  23.  From 
that  time  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  this  family  increased,  •till 
the  whole  line  of  Solomon  becoming  extinct,  Jechonias  his 
only  remaining  heir,  took  Su.Nanna,  the  daughter  of  Aeriah,  to 
wife  :  to  which  circumstance  Dr.  li.  thinks  Uie  author  of  Psalm 
cx.xxii.  17.  probably  allu  les  “  Tliere  will  I  make  the  horn 
of  David  to  bud  :  I  have  ordained  a  lamp  (that  is  Aeri)  for 
mint?  anointed.”  Here  Dr.  B.  plays  a  little  on  the  original 
ward  AVr,  a  lamp ;  atid  as  Atri  signifies  w/y  lu7?ip^  and 
Afriah  nnj  the  lamp  of  the  Lorif  he  seems  to  think  this  a  prophe- 
tic.!!  dec.aration  of  the  preservation  of  the  seed  royal  in  the 
person  of  Ncriah,  t!ie  direct  ancestor  of  Christ.  Supposing 
this  hvpotlu'sis  to  he  true.  Dr.  B.  constructs  his  genealogical 
tdhfj  in  the  following  manner,  beginning  at  the  division  ol  the 
line  of  Solomon,  and  omitting  Melea  and  Mainariy  for  reasons 
^at  we  have  aln'ady  assigned,  p.  593. 
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In  the  fourtli  section,  on  the  ancestors  of  Maty  and  the  dm* 
tanguinity  between  her  and  Joseph^  Dr.  B.  shevi  s  that  the  Vir¬ 
gin  descended,  not  from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  (an  oj)inion  uhich 
some  of  the  ancients  embraced)  hut  from  the  family  of  David; 
and  hrinc»s  several  additional  arguments  to  prove  that  St. 
LiikeVproiessed  ohject  was  to  tnice  out  the  genealogy  of 
Mary^  and  St.  Matthew’s  that  of  Joseph. 

According  to  the  universal  voice  of  antiejuity,  the  father  and 
the  mother  of  the  Virj^in  were  called  Joachim  and  Anna.  Dr.  B. 
thinks  it  indispntnhie  that  Joachim  is  the  same  name  with  A7/, 
l.nke  iii.  23.  or  Eliakim^  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.  I'o  give  a 
gn»ater  ^v‘ohahihty  to  the  opinion  that  Luke  delivers  the  gene¬ 
alogy  ot  Mary^  Dr.  B.  refers  to  those  Jewish  writings 
qnoti'd  hv  Lighlfoot  in  which  the  mother  ofonr  Lord  is  called 
•Vr  nno  no  V(/n/  the  damthter  of  and  though  the  latter  word 
is  writii'ii  ’Vr  instead  of  »Vk,  this  d<H*s  not,  in  his  opinion,  tend 
toinvalidatt*  the  argument,  as  h  ami  V  are  frequently  inter- 
cliangt'd.  It  may  therefore,  be  taken  for  granted  that  Kli  was 
the  l.iiiicr  of  Mary  ami  maternal  gnindfather  of  CMirist,  and 
that  he  is  considered  hv  St.  Luke  as  the  veal  father  of  Christ, 
while  Josr|)li  is  only  the  putative  father;  and  thus,  Dr.  B. 
thinks,  his  own  exposition  is  not  only  contirmed,  hut  Luke  is 
repres(*nttMl  to  he  eonsistrnl  with  himself  through  the  whole  of 
his  aecoiint ;  for  in  I  In*  same  way  as  Neri  is  said  to  he  the  father 
of  S.ilathiel,  though  it  is  <‘vi(lent  he  was  no  more  than  his  ma* 
ternal  gramifiiiher,  so  Kli  would  appear  to  he  the  maternal 
grandfailiei  of  ('hrist,  although  he  is  called  his  father.  Dn 
the  roniiary,  if  tlu*  hypothesisof  Afrieaiius  be  adopted,  the  gc- 
n♦•alogy  by  St.  Luke,  is  self-contradictorv.  Dr.  B.  next  takes 
Into  consiiUMaiion  the  family  of  Anna  the  mother  of  Mary. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  father  of  Anna  was  n.amed  Mat- 
than  :  who  this  p(*rson  was  is  not  easy  to  he  known  ;  some  sup- 
I'.ose  him  to  h.i\ e  been  a  ami  as  it  was  lawful  for  the 

danghtm*  of  the  priests  to  marry  into  aiiv  trilu*,  (Lev.  xxii.l2./ 
may  perceive  how  Mary  eoiild  he  the  cousin  ot 

r.lizahcih,  (wlio  was  leally  of  tlu*  tribe  of  Leii\)  thoiigli  her 
t.ither  Joachim  or  Lli,  was  a  descendant  of  llie  irihe  of  Juda. 

Troni  eousuloring  tiic  family  of  .///>///,  the  Virgin’s  mother; 
ttr.  IL  pHM'eeds  loilie  family  Joachim  ;  hut  in  tliis  exami¬ 
nation  lu*  fiiuls  \eiv  few  dotniinents  to  guide,  his  imjuirics. 
Ancient  writer^,  in  order  to  prov*'  that  Mary  sprang  from 
David,  inventeil  iwo  nanus.  Panther  and  Itnrpanihcr^  as  tl»c 
gramlf iiher  and  father  of  Joaeliiin.  (’oneerning  this  fahuloiii 
I’anint'r,  tliere  are  two  hypotheses  ;  one  is  that  I’anther  was 
t!ie  of  Jacob,  the  fnhrr  of  Jo'^cpli  ;  and  this  was  the 
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©pinion  of  Epiphanius  ;  others  have  inaintainod  that  he  was 
of  the  family  ot  Nathan,  ami  brother  of  Melchi :  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  delivered  by  Dainascenus,  who  ap{>ears  to  have  i'ouiul 
it  in  Epiphanius,  as  the  same  opinion,  copiously  euriclied 
with  fahulous  hei^htenings,  is  found  in  that  part  of  L)r. 
liara*tt's  Codtw  /{escriptas  to  wdiich  we  have  before 
liiularly  referred,  (p.  1^6)  and  which  was  never  liefore  pub- 
lUhtd  ;  it  was  douirtless  well  known  however,  in  the  age  of 
Epipiianius,  at  whicli  time,  or  in  the  preceding  century,  Dr. 
B.  supposes  it  to  have  been  fabricated.  The  still  more  inso¬ 
lent  fabrication  of  ^’innius  of  FUevboy  who  forged  a  variety  of 
in>triiinonis  to  solve  all  difhcultics  in  ancient  history,  is  not 
onlv  referred  to,  hut  quoted  at  large.  A  due  oAiiiinte  of 
these  forgeries  has lH*en  made  long  since  by  the  literati,  and 
John  Auuius  lias  now  the  (  liaracier,  which  lie  laboured  not  a 
little  to  merit,  of  the  most  sliameh*ss  and  unprincipled  knave 
that  ever  disgraced  tfieart  of  writing.  J.eaviug  all  tltese  pre¬ 
carious  and  forged  authoriiies,  Dr.  B.  thinks  that  the  family 
of  Joa(  him  is  more  likely  to  he  asc.<*rtained,  l)y  inquiring 
among  the  A/rZ/rrew  of  our  Lordy  mentioneii  Matt.  xiii.  33, 
and  Mark  vi.  S — JnmeSy  Joses,  Simon  and  Judas.  (\)ntern- 
ingthes.?,  there  have  been  two  opinions  ;  I.  that  they  were  the 
sons  of  doseph  by  a  former  wife,  whieh  Origen,  F  {riphuniiis, 
ami  Theophylaet  seem  to  have;  believed,  and  Jerom  has  op- 
|)4ise(l  with  considerable  asperity.  (S.*eliis  Hooks/dr'/7/*wi//n.v- 
trihus  rf  adversus  IlelvidiumJ  derom’s  hypothesis,  on  tlie  con¬ 
trary,  is  that  dames,  doses,  Simon,  and  dudas,  w eve  cousins  o( 
our  Lord,  being  the  sons  of  the  wife  of  ji/plieus  and 

si‘5ter  to  the  V  irgin,  who  is  called  Ma^*a  n  tou  kx»t«  (dohn  xix. 
C'))  Dr.  B.  asserts,  after  Bantnius  and  others,  that  damn's  the 
just,  the  first  bishop  of  ihechureh  at  drrusalein,  was  the  same 
who  is  called  the  brother  of  our  lAU'ily  and  the  son  of  Alpheus. 

Conecriiing  CUopas  or  KlopaSy  there  arc  various  opinions 
hotli  among  ancient  and  modern  writers;  llegesippus,  :is 
hooted  by  Eiiseb.  (Hist.  Eccl.  1.  iii.  c.  ii.)  calls  liiiii 

vt  Joseph  :  K))ipliaiilus  on  the  contrary  calls  liiin  the 
brother  of  Jouchiuiy  I'hrysostom  is  of  the  same,  opitiioti :  others 
make  Cleopas  and  Alplieusthe  same  |>crson,  and  Gnitins  fol¬ 
lowing  ilie  .V/'t/A/c  version  understands  by  fi  rov  KXvrx  the  daugh* 
t^-r,  lujt  tin*  'ii'ife,  of  Cleopas.  Cal  met  in  his  comment  on 
John  \i.\.  25.  gives  it  as  the  most  plansible  opinion,  that 
Eleopas  was  husband  of  that  Mary  who  was  Sister  to  the 
hlesMui  V'irgin,  and  fat  1km*  of  ./It/ the  les*.  Dr.  B.  thinkt 
that  thej-e  appareiiily  diseoiiiafit  systems  may  be  hannonifccd 
by  tile  following  ii-heme 
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Matthat  Jacob 


Clfopas^  died  witl^out  Joarhim.  or  Eli,mar 
i'iur ;  frc'm  the 
marriage  of  hi»  wi¬ 
dow  with  his  bro¬ 
ther  Joathlm  sprang 
ytury  n  tov  Kx«ir  *• 


ne  ’  th  *  $•  cond 
ti’neto  jinnn^fram 

w  horn  spi  ang  Murys^Jmefik  Mphew^  or  CU^. 


Jesus- 


pas^  married  AU- 
*•  nou 

whence  epraoj 
James,  Joses,  Si¬ 
mon,  and  Jiida. 

Hv  tills  hypothesis  it  would  appear  tliat  there  were  two  per- 
sons  of  the  name  of  CA  <//«.<,  one  the  brother  of  Joaihim^  th« 
other  -he  Orotiitr  oi  Joseph ^  t'lu*  the  legal  lather,  the  other  the 
hushuiul  of  Mary-  H-  nee  James  aiul  me  others  art‘  proper¬ 
ly  termed  the  bret/mn  cf  our  Lord,  being  connected  with 
him  hy  a  twofold  tie  of  con>aiigiiinity, — on  their  ino^htr's 
siile,  and  on  the  side  of  their  putative  lather.  'J.  bv  this  hy* 
pothesi'.,  the  dithcnlly  <  f  regarding  these  four  broiners  as  the 
sans  of  Joseph,  is  ipiite  iemo\ ed  ;  if  this  indeed  were  true, 
the\  woulil  not  he  the  sohnoI  M.uy  tov  K>-tor?r»,  for  Joseph  would 
then  have  been  the  husiiand  of  ilie  two  si>ters  contrary  to  ll)€ 
law,  Lvv.  xviii.  18. — (  leopas  or  Aljdieus  accoriling  to  Gro* 
tilts,  and  l.iieas  Ih  ngeiisis,  is  the  same  with  (John  xix, 

23.)  who  was  alive  wlieii  C’lirist  was  crucified:  Hence  it  is  im- 

{)rohahle  that  James,  Jose.-,  Simon,  and  Judas,  could  have 
leeii  horn  of  his  wife  hy  anv  marriage  ol  her  with  Joseph. 
W’e  have  already  seen,  from  Hejesippus  that  the  urandcliil* 
dn*n  ol  this  very  Jiule  wlio  was  called  our  IsOrd's  brother,  were 
alive  ill  the  time  of  1  Itnnitiaii ;  he  expressly  .-ays  that  “  Simon 
the  son  of  Cleopas  nlio  was  f’w</e  to  our  Lord  was  crucified 
in  the  l.:otli  year  ol  his  agt*  uinier  the  reign  of  IVajan, 
when  Atliciis,  of  the  consular  order,  was  president  of  Svria.’* 
8ee  Fusel).  HiNt.  Fa  cl.  1.  iii.  e.  :12.  Simon  must  therefore 
have  been  born  bi  fore  C  hrist,  liir  'I  rajaii  in  whose  reign  liC 
surtered,  dieil  \.  1).  117  If  therefore  Joseph  had  eva 

married  Maiy  lou  Kx^ra  it  imet  have  heen  hi  fore  he  espoused 
the.  muthrrot  cor  IatcI  :  aiict  then  as  both  these  sisters  were 
.  alive  at  the.  crucilixion  (John  xix.  23.)  he  lnu^t  liave  been 
illicitly  the  hu>l)aiul  of  lioth  .it  the  .same  tune. 

Dr.  Harrctt  having  thus  fmislieU  Ins  laborious  investigation 
of  this  dithcult  Mibu'Ct,  concludes  his  work,  by  oUserving, 
that  liis  prune  object  was  to  puive,  bv  tin*  agreement  of  tlie 
Kvangc  l.st<.  that  C'hnst  descended  from  Davul  by  the  line  of 
.''vilonu’ii  ;  Uat  c  n  liiis  sehiect  he  has  not  assiinicd  that  iheeX- 
planatioi*  i  iv<  n  «t  c-iu'oi  oilier  of  tiicse  genealogies  is  the 
true  one  aiui  that  the  other  should  be  corrc’cted  ac’cordinc  to 
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it;  but  that,  in  the  first  place,  he  has  considered  the  number 
cf  the  generations^  and  then,  hy  assistance  derived  from  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  tlic  rule-s  of  sound  and  temperate 
criticism,  and  the  collation  of  MSS.,  has  constructed  a  gene¬ 
alogical  Tabic  of  the  family  of  David  (vide  ante  p.  683);  having 
compared  with  this  table  the  genealogies  extant  in  ihe  Evan- 
jjelists,  lie  finds  that  they  agree  with  it,  in  the  main,  and  con¬ 
sequently  that  they  agree  with  eaciiotlicr.  It  cannot  be  ob- 
iected  against  his  argument,  that  he  takes  for  granted  what  he 
Should  have  proved,  viz.  that  one  or  other  of  the  genealogies  is 
true;  this  he  has  not  asserted,  but  he  infers  that  both  are  authen¬ 
tic,  from  their  agreement  with  that  which  he  hasconstructed  from 
the  host  existing  authorities :  and  although  he  considers  the 
hypothesis  of  the  moderns,  which  states  that  Luke  sets  down 
the  genealogy  of  Mary,  to  be  the  most  probable,  yet  he.  has  not 
;issuined  it  as  true  ;  neither  do  his  conclusions  against  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  Africanus  in  the  second  and  third  sections  rest  on 
aiiv  such  assumption,  hut  solely  on  the  authority  of  the  Old 
restament  and  a  collation  of  MSS.,  unconnected  with  any 
hy|)othesis  whatever. 

Dr.  11.  then  recapitulates  the  sid)stancc  of  his  fourth  section, 
in  Nvhicli  he  has  j)roduced  such  arguments  as  tend  greatly  to 
estahlish  that  hypothesis  which,  we  admit  with  him,  bears 
strong  evidence  of  authenticity  ;  viz.  that  St.  Luke  delivers  the. 
ficnuilogy  of  Mary  ;  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  on 
this  dithcnlt  subject,  and  on  which  Dr.  Barrett  has  certainly 
ca4  more  light  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

From  the  most  heartfelt  veneration  for  tlie  uncorrupted  ora¬ 
cles  of  God,  and  from  a  sense  of  diitv  to  the  religious  public, 
we  liavc*  entered  more  largely  into  this  important  question, 
than  we  should  have  done  in  any  case  where  inferior  interests 
were  at  slake  ;  and  we  shall  claim  credit  of  our  readers  to  the 
a^suiance,  th.it  these  motives  only  could  have  reconciled  us  to 
tiielfihoui  of  not  only  following  Dr.  B.  through  his  laborious 
investigation,  the  substance  of  which  is  now  before  them,  but 
ol  examnnng  his  authorities,  referring  to  his  references,  and 
verily ing  his  calculations.  It  is  pleasant  to  us,  however,  to 
.ivow,  that,  from  this  minute  examination  of  the  whole,  we 
satisfied  of  the  general  accuracy  of  all  our  author’s  state¬ 
ments,  the  fair  and  ingenuous  manner  in  which  he  has  mef  ob¬ 
jections  and  ditlicnlties,  and  the  success  w'ith  which  he  has 
ire.iied  them.  I'hat  all  difiiculties  on  so  abstruse'  a  subject  are 
*  not  removed,  is  no  retlection  on  the  critical  talents  of  Dr.  Bar- 
All  subjects  of  this  kind,  both  in  sacred  and  prophane 
history,  arc  entangled  with  dilHculties  peculiar  to  themselves, 
Partly  through  the  remoteness  of  the  times  to  which  they  rc- 
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^  r,  iind  ^lardy  tlirongh  the  peculiar  ynamiers  that  prevailed  in 
cliHerent  nations,  of  reckoniiii^  and  recording  tiicir  genealoiju 
c*al  successions.  We  mav  venture  to  aftirni  that  similar  difS, 
ciiltics,  and  even  greater,  arc  to  he  found  in  prot^ne  histories 
of  the  first  importance ;  the  general  accuracy  and  universal 
anthenticity  of  which,  no  man  wno  regards  his  credit  will  ever 
call  into  (jnestion. 

Dr.  I>.  has  certainly  proved  his  main  points  without  recur¬ 
ring  to  the  discirditahle  shifts,  which  some  will  adopt,  who  cut 
the  knots  they  cannot  untie ;  and  hecause /Ary  tind  it  imprac. 
ticable  to  reconcile  certain  seeming  difticulties  in  the  sacred 
history,  tirst  alfect  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  those  histories, 
aiul  afieiwanls  ]mt  forth  their  triminal  hands,  and  loj)  off 
whole  branches  from  the  Tree  of  Life: — a  text  is  too  small  a 
|K)rtion  ;  difticulties  (to  them)  still  leiiiain,  another  text  must 
follow,  and  another  still,  till  at  last  w  hole  chapters  are  tossed 
away  into  the  limbo  of  vanity.  Then,  to  he  sure,  all  is  fairand 
clear;  for  hv  this  species  of  criticism  any  thing  may  he  proved 
or  denied  :  hut  0<h1  never  appointed  such  a  method  to  discover 
truth,  and  soutui  criticism  should  hold  it  disgraceful  to  resort 
to  it. 

W'e  have  said  that  the  pcaitlar  manner  used  by  some  of  the 
F.nstern  nations  in  recording  their  genealogies  is  one  cause  of 
their  present  obscurity  :  on  this  suh'iert  the  late  ingenious  Mr. 
1  lariner  refers  to  a  case  in  point  which  we  shall  give  in  liis  own 
words : 

*  ( trnralogical  tables  were  kept  among  the  Jews  with  great  exactneii. 
Erery  poison  of  learning  however  knows,  iliat  the  great  difference  in  ihii 
point  Ix'twi'on  St.  »\taitlicw  and  St.  Luke,  who  have  each  of  them  given  ui 
\  gene.il(»gy  of  our  Lord,  tias  gieatly  embarrassed  the  curious,  and  did  so 
e.irly*;  but  as  in  other  cases  wh.it  w.is  at  tirst  thought  an  objection  againit 
the  sicred  writer,  ha^  turned  out  in  his  favour ;  so  doubly  will  this,  when 
it  shall  K*  thoroughly  cle.ared  up.  l  inu*  may  perhaps  do  it;  all  I  would 
ate  nipt  to  shew  here  is,  that  there  haslvcn  lately  discoven'd  an  inscription 
at  Pelmvra,  which  has  just  the  same  difficulty.  He  that  clears  up  the  Sy- 
•‘an  difficulty  will  1  presume  clear  up  the  Sactrd.  To  which  1  would  add ; 
ih.it  it  is  to  be  leniemlKMixi,  that  Palmyra  was  in  the  neighlxiurhood  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  and  tl\e  inscriptii-ns  tliat  are  found  there  aie  .about  the  Apostolic  age. 
As  to  the  inset ifaion  1  icier  to,  Mr.  W’ood,  the  ingenious  editor  of  those 
ruins,  observed,  t!»at  it  w.is  more  difficult  to  understand  than  translate  it- 
d  his  says  lie  will  aj)|>car  by  rendering  it  literally,  which  is  easiest  done  lO 
Latin,  tJius  :  SenMus  pof,:ilusfjue  Pant  jilium^  Moctmi  nejtoicM^ 

A  rijftis  prynrjKtttn,  afiithcr  ulnrpotetn^  /Eranctn  patrem  rjus,  viros  ptoi 

pjtri/t  r!  omni  vt'nto  placentcs  put  rise  patiiistfur  diisf  honoris  grattM* 

Anno  V-70,  Mmee  yfnrirtP  Our  difficult v  is,  continues  he,  that 
.Fr.ines  is  c.illed  the  Jti/hrr  of  Alialamenes,  who  is  him.self  called  the 
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lOQ  of  Panus,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  St.  Matthew  tells  us  that  Jacob 
If  fat  Joseph  ;  and  St.  Luke  calls  Joseph  the  son  of  Helu  ’There  it  some- 
thm^  without  doubt  in  these  affairs  particular  to  the  East,  which,  howerer 
unknown  to  us,  was  common  to  the  Jews  and  the  people  of  Palmyra,  and 
will,  when  properly  explained,  be  a  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  these  go* 
oealogics,  instead  of  an  objection. 

Manner's  Observations, 

To  several  of  our  readers  it  will  probably  appear  that  Dr.  B. 
has  carried  liis  critical  conjectures  lt)o  far,  particularly  in  res¬ 
pect  of  several  names  which  occur  in  iliese  genealogies.  Those 
only  will  make  this  objection,  who,  from  a  want  of  accpiain- 
laiicc  with  ancient  MSS.,  suppose  that  those  names,  as  they 
occur  in  our  present  copies,  ar^i  to  he  considered  as  invuriahly 
gcuniine  and  original.  But  the  speeimeu  wc  have  already 
given,  (p|).  592,  595.)  of  the  ililVerent  reading  of  the  same 
name  in  aiictent  MSS.  will  serve  to  remove  this  misappreheii« 
sion.  From  a  very  particular  actpiaiiUance  with  this  subject, 
at  least,  we  have  suiUcienl  gnmnd  to  state,  that,  through  the 
ignorafic.?  and  carelessness  of  transcribers^  innumerable  mis- 
cikcshave  been  made  in  ancient  names.  These  also  have  suf¬ 
fered  very  their  trails! usioii  from  one  language  to 

anotiier,  till  at  lust  the  original  name  is  almost  totally  lost. 
Kxamples  might  be  multiplied  w  ithout  cud  ;  a  very  few  will 
surtiee  :  tlie  vuyn^ychosliua  (according  to  tbe.musorctic  punc¬ 
tuation)  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  is  changed  into  Joshua  and  Jtsus^ 
i/eshayahoo  into  Isaiah  and  J*isaiaSy  KUyahoo  into 

A7//i/// ami  AV/V/.v : — the  Persian  Danib  \\\Xo  Danusy  Mrdshur 
iuU)  JhasneruSy  Mrtacfishasta  into  M rta  trrxcs  ’A{h\  even  Darius^ 
and  ]:T\T:\yahcha)iun  into  Uawti,*,  JohanneSy  and  John!  Besides^ 
neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  could  pronounce  either  the 
Hebrew'  or  IVrsian  names;  and  when  engaged  in  the  Ui^k  of 
transcribing,  they  did  it  according  to  their  ow  n  manner  of  prn- 
tuiiuiation.  It  is  notorious  that  all  the  (ircok  and  lattin  his¬ 
torians  have  committed  inminierahle  hlnndcrs  of  this  kind,  irt 
their  accounts  of  foreign  nations.  St.  Jertun  loudly  complains 
ot  the  riilicnie  to  which  those  Ciiristians,  wliowcre  accnstoincd 
ttniy  to  a  Greek  or  mode  of  pronunciation,  endured  con- 

tinnallv  from  the  Jews,  hccau>e  they  could  not  pronounce  the 
Hebrew  proper  nameSy  pariicnlarlv  the  gutttinds :  “We///, 
(•''.ivs  he)  irridcrc  nos  imperitifv  marline  in  aspirationihus  bs 
b.idam  mm  rasitra  ^nltr  litteris  p  rote  rend  is  ; — si  igitur  a  nobis 
hire  uominum  S  lingur  idiomata  at  videlicet  barbutv  non  tla  Juc^ 
tint  evprcssn  ut  erprimun fur  ab  lichr/rlsy  so/tnt  cachinnmn  at^ 
tollerr.tff  in  rare  sc  pvnitu'i  neseire  quod  dieimus."  (\)m.  in  Kpist. 

d'il.  V.  iii.  V.  9.  'Phis  leanred  father  c.\cuscs  himself  and 
his  brethren,  on  the  consideration,  that  the  Hebrews  had  both 
tcunJi  and  letters',  which  were  wliollv  unknown  to  tiic  (rrecks 
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and  La»ins;  and  particularly  instances  n  clicthj  and  r  die 
donide  aspiration  ot’  which  (as  he  terms  it)  the.  septua^int  not 
hciruT  ahlc  to  express,  were  ohlit^ed  to  represtuu  hv  the  use  of 
inUVmnmil  It  ffrrsy  (fuia  ciitn  dupliri  aspiratione  in  Grtecnm  //n- 
guam  tvansferrv  non  poteranfy  nliis  littens  adddis  erpresserunt : 
he  adiU,  that,  wherc*as  the  (Greeks  and  Komans  had  only  01105, 
the  Hei)ri*\\s  had  three ^  Samech  d  Sade  y  and  Sin  u,  each  of 
which  had  a  dilferent  sound,  {nht  supra).  From  these  exam¬ 
ples,  tht*  reader  will  see  the  induhitahle  evidence  of  corruption 
in  inanv  proper  nnincs,and  the  jjjreat  probability  of  it  in  others. 
'I'hat  corruptions  of  this  kind  havecrept  into  these  gcnealoj^ies, 
we  have,  the  fullest  reason  to  believe  ;  and  that  Dr.  B.  has  cor¬ 
rected  several  hy  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  help  of  MSS.  vie 
have*  obsened  with  pUtasure.  It  is  tnie,  he  has  in  some  cases 
heen  compelled  to  venture  on  such  conjectural  criticism,  as 
wi*  think  should  he  the  dernier  resort y  wherever  the.  sicred 
writings  are  concerne  t :  but  this  has  bcim  used  with  so  much 
judj^cment,  and  ^o  sjiarinp;  a  hand,  that  we  have  often  had  reason 
to  applaud,  and  seldom  room  to  censure. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  tliirty  one  papres  are  occu¬ 
pied  with  various  readings^  extracted  from  those  parts  of  the 
Ci^lex  Moni/orfianus  which  have  not  hitherto  been  collattxl. 
I'hcse  we  can  only  mention,  having  already  extended  the  cri¬ 
tique  far  beyond  our  ordinary  limits.  The  various  readings 
are  collated  with  the  text  of  1Vetstein\s  editioti,  and  seem  to  be 
t‘Xtracted  with  great  fidelity  and  correctness.  '^Fhe  collation 
is  continued  from  Romans  ii.  i.  to  the  end  of  the  New*  'l'(*sta- 
nienl,  taking  in,  at  the  etui  of  Hebrews,  the  xxii. — xxviii 
chapters,  inclusive,  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Art.  V.  An  Estatfon  the  Principles  of  Human  Action  :  being  an  argument 
in  f.wour  of  the  N.itural  Disinterestedness  of  the  Human  .Mind.  To 
which  are  added  st  ine  remarks  on  the  Sy>tems  of  H.irtley  and  HeU 
vetius.  Svo.pp.  Price  .5s.  Johnson. 

volume  comes  before  ns  very  abruptly.  Without  ])re- 
face,  ih'dicatioii,  introvluction,  or  atlvertisemeiit ;  wiiliout 
table  or  index,  without  chapters  or  sections,  and  without  the 
Author’s  name,  it  would  seem  to  pay  a  high  compliment  to  our 
candour,  or  else  to  intimate  a  surprising  consciousness  of  in¬ 
trinsic  iiK’r’.t. 

I'ninippilv  tv  o,  the  commencement  of  tlie  work  is  so  per¬ 
plexed  and  imletinite,  tiiai  many  a  reader  will  be  repelled  by 
theditHcultv  which  he  finds  in  nnderstaiuiing  it.  He  seems  to  be 
phingeil  suiidenlv  into  a  “  palpable  obscure,"  without  hottoni, 
without  hglit,  and  u'.nsi  tight  his  way  onward,  like  the  Archfiend 
through  (’haos,  w  ittioni  evenan  ac  (ftiaintanee  witii  tlie  advantage 
wh  eh  i.s»o  l  emuneraie  his  toils.  At  the  distance  of  half  tlirougb 
the  volume,  he  limls  something  like  7 erru- ocjcu pied  by 
Hartley  and  llelvetius,  and  from  which  his  conductor  endea- 
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V()iir«  with  much  dexterity  to  dispossess  ihtMii.  In  order  to 
understand  at  alt  the  way  alooj;  uhieh  he  has  been  eoiv- 
diirtOil,  he  must  n  trace  his  own  steps,  ami  se»  out  afresh. 

Tt*e  nmper  ol)ject  of  t  t  piece  may  be  best  expressed  in 

ihe  author’s  wonis. 

— »  To  shew  that  the  human  mi  ld  is  disinterested,  or  that  It  ii  naturally 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  others?  i  the  same  way,  and  from  the  same  direct 
mouvi  s  by  which  we  arc  imped l<ifi  to  the  pursuit  of  our  own  interest  The 
objects  in  which  the  mind  is  intcn*8ted  may  be  either  past,  or  present,  or 
future  •  hese  last  alone  can  be  the  I'bjccts  of  rational  or  voluntary  pursuit ; 
for  neither  the  past  ror  present  can  be  altered  for  the  better  or  worse  by 
any  effort  of  the  will.  It  is  only  from  the  interest  excited  in  him  by 
future  objects  that  man  becomes  a  moral  a)(ent;  or  is  denominated  selfish  or  ' 
the  cOiitrary«  according  to  the  mann  r  in  which  he  is  atfected  by  what 
relates  tu  his  own  future  interest  or  that  of  others.  1  propose  tnen  to 
shew  t^'at  the  mind  is  naturally  interested  in  its  own  welfare  In  a  peculiar 
incch  <nical  manner,  only  as  far  as  it  relates  to  its  past  or  present  im¬ 
pressions.  J  have  an  Intea'St  in  my  own  actual  feelings  or  impressions  by 
means  of  consciousness,  and  in  my  past  feelings  by  means  of  memory,*  which 
I  cannot  have  in  the  past  or  present  fetdings  of  otltcrs,  lx‘Cauie  these 
faculties  c.an  only  be  exerted  upon  those  things  whicii  immediately  and 
properly  affect  myself.  As  an  affair  of  sensation  or  memory,  1  can  feel 
no  nterest  in  any  thing  but  what  relates  to  mys*  If  in  the  strictest  sense. 
But  this  distinction  does  not  apply  to  future  objects,  or  to  those  impressions 
which  determine  my  voluntary  actions.  1  have  not  the  same  sort  of  ex* 
elusive  or  mechanical  s  If- interest  in  my  future  being  or  welfare,  bi'cause 
J  have  no  distinct  faculty  giving  me’a  direct  present  interest  In  my  future 
sensations,  and  none  at  all  in  those  of  others.  The  imagination,  by  nutans 
of  which  alone  1  can  anticipate  future  objects  or  be  interested  in  them, 
must  carry  me  out  of  myself  into  the  feelings  of  others  by  one  .and  the  same 
pn  cess  by  which  I  am  thrown  forward  us  it  were  into  my  future  being  and 
inteiested  in  it.  I  could  not  love  mysi*lf  if  I  were  not  capable  of  loving 
otlic^s.  Selfloxie^  used  in  this  sense,  is,  in  iis  fundamental  principle,  the 
fame  wltli  disifUerested  benevolence  * 

That  principle  of  human  action  to  which  the  author  has  here 
obscurely  referred,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  mysterious,  yel 
must  obvious  and  customury  lacis,  in  our  ine  ital  constitution. 
Kverv  man  cares  for  the  happiness  of  the  future  being  that  he 
tails  hi  mstlf^  yet  few  perMins  discover  any  thing  mysterious  in 
this  cone  rn,  and  fewer  still  discover  a  reasonable  iiKwJe  of  ex<* 
pbiniiiiT  it.  (>nr  view  of  the  subje<  t  leads  us  to  object  decidedly 
«*^airisi  such  an  idea  as  tlie  “  wj//tni/disin*e»*cstediieh.s”  of  man  ) 
because  we  suppose  bis  concern  for  himself,  as  w  ell  as  for  others, 
to  be  loriiicd  upon  him,  in  a  certain  stuise,  by  the  m«'ntal  dis- 
eiplme  thfongb  which  he  passes.  As  there  is  little  proviilence, 
so  there  is  little  benevolence,  in  the  mere  savage. 

hut  howsoever  benevolence  may  have  grown  into  a  principle 
^'f  action,  wc  shall  not  object  to  calling  it,  on  some  occasiom^ 
^hiiitsrcsUid.  O41  soni€  occasions^  it  must  be  remembered, 
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while  this  hook  is  under  perusal ;  for  the  author  is  very  sparinjf 
of  his  distim  tions,  and  we  apprehend  much  too  charituhic  in 
his  notions  (]f  huntafi  nature.  I'he  reader  must  have  observed 
that  he  states  “  self-love  in  its  fundamental  principle,  to  be 
the  same  with  disinterested  benevolence.”  P'vidently,  then, 
benevolence  is  the  siinn*  with  self-love  ;  it  is  so,  likewise,  in 
another  s€nsi‘ than  our  author’s,  for  we  apprehend  both  tube 
much  more  iristinetive  and  involuntary  than  he  describes  them. 
It  is  the  instinct  of  habit,  which  is  therefore,  pliilosonliically, 
a  second  nature.”  But  wdiatevcr  action  is  performed  without 
any  design  to  procure  advantage  to  the  agent,  may  withsulh- 
cient  propriety  he  called  disinterested,  notwithstanding  it  may 
originate,  from  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  the  mind,  in  tiic  same 
system  of  motives  which  stimulates  ns  to  most  exertions  for  our 
imlividual  beneht.  It  is  truly  said  of  the  most  amialde  cha¬ 
racters,  that  their  happiness  consists  in  doing  goo4l,  which  h 
cpiiie  consistent  with  an  exclusion  of  all  selfish  views  from  the 
contemplation  o\'  the  mind  :  the  object  of  such  a  person  is  clearly 
and  simply  to  dogiKxl,  hut  that  which  unconsciously  stimulates 
him  to  it  on  all  occasions,  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  hahit  of 
liudiiig  his  happiness  in  bvmevolcnt  actions.  It  is  ohservuble, 
that  those  who  feel  the  most  concern  for  others,  are  the  most 
indin’erent  to  their  o\mi  interest;  and  the  eonirary:  both  find 
their  happhu'Ss  in  their  several  pursuits,  and  the  hahit  of  finding 
it  is  to  ea(*ii  a  principle  of  action  ;  hut  the  diversity  of  the 
objects  they  pursue,  properly  constitutes  the  one,  disinterest- 
edlvhom'volenl,  ami  the  oiIut  scdfisli,  the  latter  a  child  of  Belial, 
tlie'former  something  more  than  man.  W'e  wish  tiiat  spcciinens 
of  iliis  better  kiml  were  oftenor  to  he  met  with,  and  thr.t  our 
author  had  been  aware  how  unfrecpienlly  their  governing  prin¬ 
ciple  is  found,  to  aiiv  considerable  degree,  in  general  society. 

W  e  would  reinarK  it  as  an  important  fact,  lliat  some  single, 
and  we  detuii  it  snpm'natural  ojKTatioii  on  tliebiiman  mind,  may 
entirely  reverse  the  whole  system  of  principles.  Of  this 
persecutor  w  IS  a  noble  example,  and  it  needs  not  he  told  how 
many  have  in  this  respect  resembled  him.  In  the  latter  pe¬ 
riod  of  hi'i  life,  he  wa>  a  modt  l  of  disintt‘rested  benevolence;  hi* 


jninciples  were  changed,  he  had, agreeably  with  nnr  statement, 
“  a  new  nature”  given  him,  whieli  changt*  is  holdlv,  vet  most 
accuratelv  exprossed,hv  the  word  re:!cm  ration.  '^I’be  antlior  of 
this  work  wonhl  havi*  avoidiul  frequent  mistakes,  ii'he  had  paid 
dm*  attention  to  the  hook  from  which  we  profess  ti)  derive  ei/r 
philosnphv. 

We  c;mnot  enter  at  length  into  this  disensNinn  ;  the  work 
would  adbrd  ns  jdentifnl  occasion  for  comment,  and  sometimes 
for  controversy  ;  hut  we  must  leave  it  to  die  inspection  and 
%;xiiiside ration  ol  the  reader.  Our  Us);,  otllel:v^ise,  would  bt 
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Voublesoine  ai  well  as  from  the  exireine  ambiguity  aiu)  in- 
\oluiien  of  the  authur^s  xtylo.  His  sentences  and|>iuagrnplis  are 
nio^t  weuris(»mely  protracted,  running  on  |xige  after  |Nige,  and 
sheet  after  sheet,  without  giving  us  any  indication  of  method 
in  the  writer  s  thoughts,  or  in  many  cases  any  consoling  per- 
ce|)tion  that  we  may  make  some  advattce  toward  attaining  the 
object  he  proposes.  When  2cr  travel,  we  admire  tin*  removal 
of  the  woods  and  wildernesses  from  the  face  of  our  country,  and 
th(' inventioti  of  higli  roads  and  mile-stones. 

We  suhjoiii  a  speeinun  of  very  indistinct,  and  in  sonic 
nieasure  we  tiiink,  mistaketi  disquisition. 

♦Thj  whole  of  Hartley*#  system  is  founded  on  what  seem#  an  entirely 
gntuitou#  supposition,  viz.  the  imagin.ary  communication  of  our  ideas  to 
particular  places  in  the  brain,  to  correspond  not  only  with  the  relations  of 
external  objt'cts,  but  with  the  order  of  time.  This  supposition  can  never 
be  reconciled  with  the  inference  mentioned  above,  (to  go  no  farther)  that 
thought  is  communicated  to  every  part  of  the  thinking  substance  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  uniform  impulse.  For  though  we  should  suppose  that  it  is 
communicated  in  one  manner  to  what  may  be  called  its  primanf  seait  and 
in  a  different  manner  over  the  rest  of  the  brain,  yet  we  shall  still  be  as  much 
at  a  loss  as  ever  to  shew  a  reason  why  its  pnmary  action  should  always 
exche  the  associated  or  contiguous  ideas,  while  its  indirect  or  secondary 
action  has  no  power  at  all  to  excite  any  of  the  ideas,  with  the  spheres  of 
which  it  necessarily  comes  in  contact  in  its  general  diffusion  over  the 
whole  brain,  that  is  by  its  simple  impulse.’  p.  161. 

*  Association  is  an  habitual  relation  between  continuations  of  the  .same 
ideas  which  act  upon  one  another  in  a  certain  manner  simply  because  the 
original  impressions  were  excited  together.  Let  ABC  represent  any 
iisiociatcd  impressions.  Let  a  b  c  the  ideas  left  in  the  mind  by  these 
Impr.'ssions,  and  then  let  AM  represent  a  repetition  of  Axo  conjunction 
with  a  different  set  of  objects.  Now  a  the  idea  of  A  when  excited,  will 
excite  f  c  or  the  ideas  of  ^  C  by  association,  but  A  as  part  of  the  sensible 
impression  A  M  N  cannot  excite  h  c  l;y  association  because  it  bas  never 
been  associated  with  B  because  it  is  not,  like  the  production  of  the 
former  impression  A^  but  an  entirely  new  impression  made  from  without 
touily  unconnected  with  the  first.  I  understind  then  from  the  nature  of 
association  how  a  will  excite  bc^  but  not  how  yf  excites  a.*  p.  185. 

A  considerable  portion  of  ;lie  book,  however,  is  much  more 
perspicuous. 

T  he  tollowing  objection  and  answe  r  will  shew  liow  the  author,* 
and  those  from  whom  he  differs,  approximate ;  a  little  good 
nvaiiagriiieiit  by  some  mutual  friend,  one  would  think,  and  a 
little  reciprocal  concession  and  dereliction  of  system,  might 
hive  brought  them  still  nearer. 

Thcrr  is  another  objection,  (he  observes)  to  the  disinterestcil  hypo- 
which  was  long  suted  by  Hi>bbc8,  Rochcfoucault,  and  the 
Jut^r  of  the  Fable  of  the  Decs,  and  has  been  since  adopted  and  glossed  over 
^  Hclvctius.  It  is  pretended  that  in  wishing  to  relieve  the  disuesses  of 
III.  .3  H 
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othfTi  w't  only  wish  to  rrmovr  ihr  unrasinrsi  which  pity  rrratfs  In  our  otri 
TTitncli,  that  all  ouractionJi  arc  necessarily  ^cl^lfh,  as  they  all  arise  from  lomr 
ft^liDg  of  pleasure  or  pain  existing  in  the  mind  of  the  individual,  and  thx 
whether  we  intend  our  own  good  or  that  of  others,  the  immediate  gratis, 
cation  connected  with  any  object  is  the  sole  motive  which  determines  ui  is 
the  pursuit  of  it. 

‘  rirsi,  (hr  replies)  this  objection  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  m 
dispute.  For  if  it  Is  allowed  that  the  idea  of  the  pleasures  and  the  paiosof 
ethers  excites  an  imni'^diste  interest  in  the  mind,  if  w'c  feel  s  »rrow  and 
anxiety  for  their  imaginary  distresses  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  we  do 
for  our  own,  and  .ire  impelled  to  action  by  the  same  motives,  whether  the 
action  has  for  its  object  our  owm  good  or  that  of  others,  the  nature  of  nua 
as  a  voluntary  agent  must  *>e  the  same,  the  effect  and  the  principle  impelling 
him  must  I'e  the  '•ame,  whether  we  call  this  principle  self-love  or  benevo¬ 
lence,  or  wlutever  rcfjncnurts  we  may  introduce  into  our  manner  of  ex¬ 
plaining  it  ' 

Afit*r  trueiog  this  urgiiiiuMit  tbrniigh  various  branchos  which 
our  limits  will  ih)i  juTnrt  us  to  iiiiroducc,  the  author  concludes 
bus  par;»gr;»plt  wiih  the  following  words. 

*  Self-love  used  In  th.c  sense  which  the  above  objection  implies,  muu 
therefore  mean  something  veiy  ditferent  from  an  excludve  principle  of  ddi« 
berate,  calculriting  selfishness,  which  must  render  us  inditfereot  to  cjrery 
t'dng  but  [our]  own  advartige,  or  from  the  love  of  physical  pleasure  aad 
aversion  to  physical  pain,  which  would  pioduce  no  interest  in  any  but  «&• 
sible  impre..siors.* 

lie  thru  prncooils  as  follows. 

•  Supposing  therefore  that  our  most  generous  feelings  and  actions  were 

fqiilvoca',  tiv.*  object  only  bearing  a  shew  of  disinterestedness,  the  motive 
bfing  .dv.ays  sclnsh,  this  would  K*  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  common  ate 
of  ti.e  teim  IrruToUmf^  which  expresses  nothing  more  tl'anofi 

imnedi.Me  refer,  j  .0  4»f  our  actions  to  the  go<  d  of  others,  as  self-love  ex¬ 
presses  a  conscious  relerence  of  tlum  to  our  own  good,  as  means  to  as 
en*l.  I  his  is  the  pri^per  nwaning  ot  the  terms.  If  there  is  any  Impropd- 
ety  in  the  one.  the  oilier  must  be  equally  objectionable,  the  same  fallacy 
jurks  imdiC  both.’ 


From  ‘.Ids  part  of  hi<  book,  the  author  follows  up  an  exa- 
iiiiiKiiIon  of  r'.io  teim  sctj'-lozw  placin'*  it  in  a  variety  of  lighh, 
a.'id  invest iirating  it  wiiti  a  tlegivt^  of  acuteness,  whieli  fully 
iu'tity  us  in  recomiiuMuhng  it  to  iht*  consideration  of  onr  well- 
in>trncleil  ivaders.  The  lin(?s  of  demarcation,  which,  in 
praeiiee,  divide  benevolence  from  ‘^eltishness,  he  often  dis- 
phiy<  wnii  much  preeivion.  But  the  suh’pet  preelndcs  tlic. 
jicsbihitit Y  of  extetidini;  ^etiernl  1  nles  to  all  cases:  like  light 
and  d  nkiu*S'<  i  it*  h.  i:e\»doni  and  >elfish  emotions  arc  rpiitc  op- 
po>.ire,  when  coosiiltncil  in  iheir  ivspectivt*  zenith." ;  while,  in 
nj>nr(»achi:'  ;  futb  they  Iom*  liuin. selves  in  diibiou* 

le.  ...»  is  ;v*»  .  e'utle  our  ke4‘nosi  e.iscrmiiuaiion. 
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It  mav  l)c  iieccssary  to  give  another  example  of  this  au- 
tlioi’s  reasoning;  which  will  sliovv  he  mixes  sophistry  with 
souml  sense,  aiul  lays  himself  open,  in  the  hurry  of  debate, 
to  the  exceptions  ot  an  opponent. 

<  We  do  not  on  every  occawon  blindly  consult  the  interest  of  the 
moment,  there  is  no  instinctive  unerring  bias  to  our  own  good,  conu  ouling 
all  other  impulses,  and  guiding  them  to  its  own  puq)oscs.  It  is  not  true  that 
in  giving  way  to  the  feelings  either  of  sympathy  or  rational  self  interest 
(by  o  le  or  other  of  which  feelings  my  actions  are  constantly  governed) 

I  always  yield  to  that  impulse  which  is  accompanied  with  most  pleasure 
at  the  time.  It  is  true  that  I  yield  to  the  strongest  inclination,  but  not 
that  my  strongest  inclination  is  to  pleasure.  The  idea  of  the  relief  1  may 
afford  to  a  person  in  extreme  distress  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by 
a  correspondent  degree  of  pleasurable  sensation  to  counterbalance  \hc 
painful  feeling  his  immediate  distress  occasions  in  my  mind.  It  is  certain 
that  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  may  prevail  without  .tl- 
tcring  my  pnijK)se  in  ihc  least  *,  1  .im  held  to  my  purpose  by  the  Idea 
(which  I  cannot  get  lid  of)  of  what  another  suffers,  and  that  [it]  is  in  my 
p<nver  to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  not  that  that  Idea  is  always  the  most 
ajnraMe  contemplation  I  could  have.  I  he  n-ind  is  often  haunted  by 
^^inful  images  and  rvcol lections,  not  that  wc  court  their  company,  but 
that  we  cannot  shake  them  off,  even  though  W'e  strive  to  do  it. 
does  a  woman  of  the  town  always  turn  round  to  look  at  another  finer 
than  hersi'lf  ?  Why  does  the  envious  n’an  torment  hiniselt  by  dwelling 
on  the  advantages  of  his  rival  ?  Not  from  the  pleasure  it  affords  him. 
Why  then  should  it  be  maintained  that  tlie  feelings  of  compassion,  ge- 
r.croiiity,  kc.  cannot  possibly  actuate  the  miiul,  but  bec.iuse  and  in  as 
far  as  they  coniribute  to  our  own  wtlsfaction  ?  Those  w  ho  willingly 
perform  the  most  painful  duties  of  friendship  or  lumianliy  do  not  do 
this  from  the  immediate  gratification  attending  it;  it  is  as  easy  to  tura 
away  from  a  beggar  as  to  relieve  him?  and  if  the  mind  W'crc  not  governed 
hy  a  sense  of  truth,  and  of  the  real  consequences  of  its  actions,  wc  should 
treat  the  distressi  s  of  cilwrs  with  the  same  soit  of  feeliug  as  we  go  to 
a  tragedy,  lK*cause  we  know  tliat  the  pleasure  will  be  greater  than 
the  pain.’  &c.  i^c.  *  It  is  absuid  to  say  that  in  compassionating  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  others  we  are  only  affected  by  our  ow'n  pain  or  uneasiness,  si'  Ce 
this  very  pain  arises  from  our  cempassion.  It  is  putting  the  effect  before 
the  cause.  Before  I  can  be  affected  hy  mv  ow  n  pain,  i  must  first  be 
p’Jt  in  pain.  If  I  am  affected  by,  or  feel  pain  and  sorrow  at  an  idea 
pXHting  in  my  own  mind,  which  idea  it  ncitlier  pain  itself  nor  an  idea  ot 
nrv  own  pain,  1  wonder  in  what  sense  this  can  Ik*  called  the  lf»re  of  my- 
‘’••f  Again,  1  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  how,  if  the  pirin  which 
this  idea  gives  me,  <5oi*s  not  imjrel  me  lo  get  rid  of  it  as  it  gives  me 
pan,  or  as  it  actually  affects  myself  as  a  distinct  momentary  impressiup, 
l^t  as  it  is  connected  w  ith  other  ideas,  that  is  is  supposed  to  urtect  ano- 
rr,  how  1  say  can  this  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  self-love.  The 
"bh't,  effort,  or  struggle  of  the  mind  is  not  to  remove  the  idea  or  im- 
ti-te  fc-eling  of  ])..in  from  the  individual  or  to  put  a  sto]>  to  that  R*el- 
It  .'jdfCts  hia  tem|K)rMry  interest,  but  to  produce  a  difconr.rcfion 
‘  ^..-tf*ver  It  m.*y  cc'st  huo)  Ix  twven  ccMtain  idea*  of  otJier  rljinp*  e \jsf- 
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ing  io  hit  mind,  namely  the  idea  of  pain  and  tV  idea  of  another  per- 
ion.  Self,  mere  physical  self,  is  entirely  forgotten  both  practically  ssd 
consciously.  My  own  good  is  neither  the  exciting  cause  nor  the  iis* 
mediate  result  of  the  feeling  by  which  i  am  aauated. '  pp.  246— 

The  author  has  intimated  p.  246,  that  the  present  work  de. 
vrlopes  but  a  small  part  of  a  plan  which  he  has  m  contem. 
platioti.  We  hope  hi*  will  take  more  t  are  in  simplifying.his  sttle, 
and  eMdeavoin*  to  pr^ser^'C  such  a  stric^t  logical  relation  be- 
twetm  h.s  elite  *ccs,  ns  may  enable  him  to  detect  and  exclude 
any  fallacious  areum  *iit  or  erroneous  principle.  He  would 
hi  I  1  It  ail  advantage  to  compel  hiuiseli  to  draw  ftp  an  aat- 
J>sis  of  his  piTtiir  j  aiice. 

As  r.  VI.  Remarks  on  the  0/ierutioa  and  Co 'sequences  of  the  La'ws  fir 
the  Peeove^-y  of  Debts  ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  addresst'd  to  ti.e  Right 
Honourable  the  Earl  of  Moira,  See.  Bto.  pp.  106.  price  3s.  Hudd,  1806. 

is  not  a  b(X)k  designed  for  lawyers  or  wrapped  up  in 
the  ohsiurity  and  ^argon  of  the  courts ;  hut  it  treats  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  general  interest  in  a  manner  adapted  to  populat  cum- 
preli.  nsion.  I'hc  metliovi  is  ;;rgiimeiualive  and  convi!ici  i:;; 
the  language  is  classically  correct,  and  for  llie  most  part  ner¬ 
vous,  animated,  and  \ppropriate.  The.  first  letter  is  principally 
iniroiiuctory ,  and  expinitis  the  motives  and  the  plan  ox  Uif 
work. 

*  I  wish,*  says  the  author,  ‘  by  a  display  of  the  flagrant  violation  of  juiticf 
and  morality  that  can  be  effected  under  colour  of  these  iaWvS,  to  enlbrcf 
the  propriety  of  legislative  revision — to  demonstrate  the  necessity  iffX 
tensive  and  radical  melioration— and  to  manifest  that  occasional  palliatiTei 
“  may  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  part,”  but  can  neither  purify  nor  renovate* 
vitiated  and  contaminated  system. 

A  candid  and  dispassionate  examination  of  the  facts  and  observatioos 
‘  contained  in  the  following  letters,  will  enable  eveiy  reflecting  mind  to 

*  dccid»*,  whether  these  laws  are  mild,  equitable,  and  emcacious, — framedto 

•  repress  or  extinguish  fraud,  and  siXTure  an  equitable  division  of  the  debtor’i 
‘eflecti;  or  whether  they  arc  partial,  rig  rous,  and  inefficient, — favourank 
to  the  fraudulent— oppressive  to  the  honest  and  unfortunate,— vcxatioii* 
nugatory,  ami  exj>ensive  to  c red  tors,  and  calculated  to  convey  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  debtor,  not  to  his  creditors,  but  in.o  the  pockets  of  low  attor* 
nies,  sheriffs*  oflicers,  tipstaffs,  and  jailers.* 

'riic  e.  iind  ell  r  i^  devoted  to  n  historical  retrospect  oftbt 
Unman  laws  l  eiative  to  debtors  and  creditors,  and  their  con- 
set|ueuces. 

In  the  next  UnttT,  after  ^ome  excellent  and  appropriate  ob- 
servaii.iiiN  upon  the  commercial  situarion  of  tlur»  country,  and 
the  viiaiii\  w.iicli  it  denv  s  froin  credit,  vve  are  told,diat 

‘  l  y  the  practice  of  tlic  common  law,  a  plaintiff  was  formes  ly  compdW 
to  pioJuce  two  sufficient  sureties,  to  testify  that  he  had  at  least  a  prob^ 
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cpi%t  of  Ktion ;  and  those  pled^  were  amerced  if  he  filled  to  tub* 
itnndatr  his  claim  -—A  wise  proTisioo,  which  afforded  aecunty  to  the 
defendant  a^inst  unjust  or  trivia]  actions;  and  allowed  the  plaiotUF 
Iffsare  to  refect  before  he  plunged  into  a  tedious  and  expensive  littgatioil. 
These  pledges  to  prosecute  still  remain  in  form,  although  the  suh^ance 
has  vanished  ;  and  the  fictitious  names  of  JoAn  Z>orand  Rithard  Roe^  have 
long  usurped  and  superseded  the  use  of  real»  substantial  sureties.* 

The  disuse  of  this  regulation,  and  the  gi'antiii;;  of  writs  upon 
the  simple,  unsupported  oath  of  any  individual,  the  most  in* 
famous  or  obscure,  lias  opened  an  «‘x tensive  held  for  oppres- 
sioM,  and’ fraud,  for  perjury  and  sul>oriiation  of  pt*rjury.  In 
IctlvT  W,  we  read  with  indignation  that  “  the  places  of  vulgar 
resort  contiguous  to  Serjeant’s  Inn,  are  crowded  every  evening 
during  term,  with  a  horde  of  miscreants,  who  are  ready  fora 
iritliiig  reward,  to  swear  lo  any  fact  which  may  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses,  or  promote  the  ends,  of  their  employers”  ;  and  we  nave 
actually  been  assured  in  addition,  that  so  systeniutic  is  this 
trallic  of  iniijuity,  that  tliesc  candidates  for  crime  are  regi¬ 
mented  l)v  badges,  and  scheduled  in  regular  gradation  of  price, 
(’an  Midi  uhominations  exist  in  the  very  core  of  the  courts? 

I'he  temptations  and  opportunities  ad'orded  to  the  malignant 
oppressor  and  the  crafty  swindler,  by  the  facility  of  illegal  ar¬ 
rests,  arc  forcibly  exposed,  and  the  inconsistency  as  well  as  iii- 
jusiice  of  delegating  to  either  a  real  or  a  iictitions  creditor,  a 
power  of  urbitrary  and  uncontronlable  imprisonnient,  during 
many  months,  which  the  constitution  has  not  even  intrusted  to 
tiie  Sliiiisters  or  council  of  the  Sovereign,  is  delineated  and 
censured  with  great  force  and  energy. 

I'o  illustrate  this  position,  the  author  states  a  case  in 
uhirh  any  person  iinatilc  to  procure  bail  “  may  be  incarcerated 
from  the  iiiontli  of  August  until  July  in  the  following  year,  for 
an  uiijust  demand,  on  tlie  solitary  unsupported  oath  of  an  un¬ 
principled  miscreant.”  The  t*gal  remedies  again.-t  such  of- 
ieners  are  stated  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  persons,  whose  little 
pr()[)erty  has  become  still  less,  by  the  expence  and  ruin  of  a 
fraudulent  imprisonimmt. 

riie  same  letter  likewise  expatiates  on  the  abuses  that  have 
errpt  into  actions  of  trover,  and  the  rapacious  contrivuiiccs  and 
coniliined  artifices  of  discounting  bailiffs  and  money-lend¬ 
ing  attornies,  with  illustrative  instances  and  anecdotes. 

In  letter  V,  a  species  of  iniquity  is  exposed,  l)y  which  the 
fraudulent  may  be  “  protected  from  the  legal  priicess,” — 

dial  is,  the  custom  of  procuring  hired  hail;  or, 

*  inducing  by  a  stipulated  reward,  two  ind'geot  inioivcnt  persons  to  swear 
that  they  are  possessi^d  of  property  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  uublic 
vill  reluctandy  believe,  that  tins  flagitious  practice  is  sysu  maticall  or- 
finised ;  and  that  many  low  attornies,  and  desperate,  needy,  miscreants, 
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derive  a  regular  and  coDsidcrablc  subsistence  from  thU  lource  of  pecjury, 
immorality*  and  injustice.  I'liis  custom  is  opcn!y  and  daringly  continued, 
and  p  rsoni  may  now  be  liailed  for  any  amount  if  they  will  agree  to  the 
stipulated  exaction  of  die  attorney,  who  previoudy  makes  his  own  private 
.agreement  witli  the  persons  that  purpose  to  become  bail  !’* 

The  next  letter  exphiiiis  other  methods  by  which  the.  honest 
creditor  mav  he  kept  at  bav  or  eluded,  through  the  tedious  si¬ 
nuosities  of  sham  pleas,  false  demurrers,  hills  in  rhaiu  ery,  and 
writs  of  error.  If  he  is  not  tired  out  or  niiiitMl  in  the  pursuit, 
lie  is  at  length  remitted  to  the  barren  and  inetHeient  privilege  of 
confining  the  person  of  his  debtor  to  the  wmIIs,  or  the  precincts, 
of  a  pri.son.  In  this  letttT  likf*wise,  we  havi^  a  detail  of  injiirv, 
injustice,  and  extortion,  prne.iis(*d  hv  a  viliainons  aitorney  upon 
:i  fon'igner,  under  the  jireteiiee  of  legid  process,  that  makes  the 
blood  to  curdle. 

I^etter  VII.  relates  to  proceeilings  against  prisoners,  the  ex¬ 
tortions  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  ilie  abuses  arising 
from  the  accinnnlation  of  exorhiiant  fees  on  all  occasions. 

'i'he  last  letter  contains  a  general  summary  of  the  arguments 
used,  and  some  hints  toward  forming  a  system  more  operative 
in  respi'ct  of  creditors,  ami  more  lenient  toward  iiononrablc 
debtors:  hut  the  writer  very  properly  abstains  from  large  dc* 
tails  on  this  siihjec't,  referring  it  to  the  cogni/atiee  and  wisdom 
of  government. 

He  presents  some  forcible  comparative  remarks  on  the  treat- 
merit  of  debtors  and  of  malefai:tors.  Me  refers  to  the. diabolical 
easeof  (\>l.  Passingham,  in  w  hich  the  h(*aviest  possible  punish¬ 
ment  incni red,  was  imprisonment  for  thrc(t  year.> ;  “  hundreds 
of  persons,  it  is  added,  have  been  incarcerated  for  a  longer  pe¬ 
riod  for  trilling  debts.” 

Our  imelligetir  anilior  is  by  no  means  singular  in  his  view!i 
of  the  I  .aw  of  Debtor  and  (>reditor  in  this  country.  'The  prill¬ 
ed  pa  I  grievance  to  which  tlie  law  affords  an  express  sanction, 
is  thus  di'«iinc:lv  reprobate  i  by  the  eloquent  Ihirke.  “  Kvery 
iiiea  of  jndieinl  onler  is  invcried  by  the  pi*ocomire.  If  the  in- 
solvencv  he  no  crime,  why  is  it  punished  w  ith  arbitrary  iinpri- 
.sonment  ?  If  it  he  a  crime,  why  is  it  delivered  into  private 
hands,  to  pardon  without  di>crelio!i,  or  topnnisli  w  ithout  merer 
and  without  luea'^nro 

W'e  are  |MTfectlv  aware  that  it  ks  easirr  to  detect  imperfec¬ 
tions,  th  in  to  remove,  them.  It  is  impossible  to  ir.ima  regfila- 
tiotisso  mau:ieallv  pliable,  in  any  depanment  of  jurisprudence, 
as  not  to  pinch  the  honest  and  panicniarly  the  inr.autio!is, 
uhde  they  sntfer  the  lU’Xlerous  and  imprincipUal  to  cscaiie* 
*riie  evils  lamented  arise,  not  from  the  injustice  of  laws,  hut 
from  their  inadeqnaov,  and  liability  to  abuse.  'I'hr  inisehiet  lien 
deep  in  the  corrupted  state  ut  human  nature,  und  the  attempt  to 
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rfdri^^  itf  must  be  ina<lt*,  ihk  at  tlic  bruiK'lies,  hiu  at  the  root. 
N’c  vert  111*  I  css  till  a  great  rail-cal  ineliorarioo  of  iiiRiikind  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  pursued  Msilie  truj  object  of  govvnimeui,  par¬ 
tial  »iid  I emedial  measures  iniisi  in  some  iU‘4ret*  siipply  ^lie  tlcfi- 
ciency.  No  consideraie  man  cun  doubt,  that,  in  theory,  lluTc 
b  much  necessity  for  revising  sever.d  tLipartitieius  of  our  ju¬ 
ridical  system;  the  frcM|ueiicy  of  InMdvcni  Aiis  is  itself  a  utv 
cisivc  proof;  but  the  ditticull  ipiestion  is,  bow  it  ran  be  safidy 
and  expediently  uuderiak'U),  aiul  vve  should  n‘gard  a  s;ui>fiic- 
lorv  answer  t  )  tliis  (jnesiion,  as  one  of  the  pi iinury  means  of 
national  peace  an  I  seenritv.  W'e  n^eoinm  nid  r!iis  puhlicathni 
strongly,  as  throwing  eonsiderable  light  on  a  very  iiupor- 
taiit  subject  ;  and  we  shoulil  rejoice  if  it  not  only  cautioned  the 
liuaesi  against  the  fraudulent,  bnl  engiged  the  interference  of 
t!je  legislature,  in  the  prote.ctinn  id  honesty  against  Iraud. 

Art.  V' 1 1,  y/  nioi^rafthical  History  nf  Eo^lurtJy  from  the  Rn^cluhou  to  the 
End  of  George  I's  Reign  ;  being  a  Continuition  of  ihr’Rcv.  J.  (banger 'i 
Work :  consisting  of  Characters  disposed  in  ditfert*nt  C''l:issc>,  and 
adapted  to  a  Methodical  Catalogue  of  engravetl  Ihitish  He.uls  ;  inter¬ 
spersed  with  a  Variety  of  Anecdotes,  and  Metttoirs  of  a  eivat  Number 
of  Persons,  not  to  be  found  in  any  <  ther  I  ioijraphica)  A\ork.  'fhe 
Materials  being  supplied  by  the  Manuscripts  left  by  Mr.  Or.inger,  and 
tlic  Collections  of  the  Editor,  tlie  R<-v.  .ok  Noble,  P.A.S.  6cc.  &c. 
Rector  of  Panning,  in  Kent,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Uie  l*kirl  of 
Leicester,  J}  vols. 8vo.  pp.  1370.  Price  1/.  7j.  Kich.adtoii,  iSiki. 

banger's  Hiograjiifn-al  llislorv  of  Kngland,”  saiil  Dr. 
^  JnhnM)ii,  “  is  oih‘  of  the  most  cntci laliniig  bool  s  in  tlic 
F.iiglish  language,”  and  for  oursclvc-,  wc  iiiiel  acknowledge, 
ihat  iir.iny  a  time  wlien  we  have  li.ol  occasion  to  cotiMih 
our  (iraiigvT,  on  a  pirticnlar  subject,  we  have  been  tompu'd 
to  prolong  onr  perusal  to  l!ie  end  of  tlie  voliiiiu*.  “  Mr. 
(irang‘1  wa'.  itideed,”  as  Mr.  Noble  says,  “  really  enainfurrefi 
ol  Ills  snhject  :  he  wrote  of  it  con  and  With  a  teiieiu* 

ot  seleciion,  and  a  conciscne.ss  of  exprc' siun,  w  hich  it  is  innc.'i 
eisior  to  adimr^  than  li)  imitate.”  'I'hat  wiirdiy  penth  mc.r* 
also  nuiinuined  a  correspon  ience  among  his  iVlciuU,  directed 
lo  the  promotion  of  his  tlesign  ;  and  thoitgl  i  no  tiunble  K  o 
^rcat  which  eivntrilnited  to  the  attainment  of  Ins  ohject. 
Ihit  Mr.  (banger  died  before  he  bad  crunplctcd  an  undiT- 
taking  >  »  exicnsive,  as  that  of  giving  some  aceounl  ol  tl.c 
a!tnns;  innnmerable  Characlei's  whieli  tin*  e  kingdoms  fi,.\e 
]»n).iuc».Mi,  vvhos.*  cfligies  on  some  accomit  or  otlicr  fiavc  hacn 
published  to  the  world,  liis  paj)ers  were  cjtnin Itt»;d  ti;  tiie 
rare  ot  Mr.  Noble,  who  has  employed  ihe.n  to  ;.:!v;.n*;tge  m 
Uir  work  before  ns;  and  who  lias  altled  to  liis  r.’pn  af ion. 
aircady  considerable  as  an  atuiiprii  y,  by  this  in  nay  ca  cf  !*is 
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imliistrv  uiui  iuielligeiice.  lie  |irt*seuls  us,  ut  this  time,  with 
ibose  |»oniuits  wbiili  belong  to  ibe  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  of  A  line,  aiul  of  (ieoi  ge  I.  'Tbe  volumes  are  ^ell 
iiititliHl  to  general  eoiniiieiKlalioii ;  they  contain  a  mast  of 
iiifoitnaiion  for  ubieb  we  return  the'  author  our  thunks: 
<'!t|iet'iall>,  iis  most  men  of  letters  wonhl  have  been  startled  at 
the  hibonr  and  |iersi:verance  rerjnired  by  the  niulertaking,  and 
uonhi  have  thrown  it  aside,  probably  with  the  sc'ornfni  uesig. 
nation  of  “  drudgery. ”  Hut  tin*  poet  well  observes,  that, 

*  The  l.ilK)ur  we  delight  in  [ihysics  pain.** 

And  VI  lien  the  mind  b;is  a  natnral  bias  toward  an  object, 
the  labour  nt  the  iiead,  the  bands,  or  the  fec‘t,  all  of  which 
must  have  bt!en  exereiscul  at  times  in  the  progress  of  this 
work,  i^  eontiiined  vNith  a  vi.;onr,  which  surmounts  the  greatest 
oii:»t;i(‘les,  almost  without  a  conseionsness  of  extraordinarv  ef> 
fort. 

W  hen  we  open  tlu'se  volnnu's,  we  c  an  hanlly  help  ii'peat- 
ing  the.  \eiw>  in  w hieh  I'lekell  t'oimnenunaleh 

*  l*ioud  names,  who  once  the  reins  of  empire  held  ; 

In  aims  who  triumph'd  ;  or  in  arts  ixcellM  ; 

C'hlets,  graced  with  scars,  .md  piodigal  of  blood  ; 

Stern  patriots,  who  for  saereit  freedom  stood  ; 

dust  men,  by  whom  inip.ntial  laws  wt  K‘  given  ; 

And  saints  who  uught,  and  led,  the  way  to  heavt^i. 

'I'liev  contain  a  long  li>t  of  Wiirlhics,  to  vvluan  we  arc  iii- 
dchtt'il  tor  many  of  oor  Uivist  \alnahle  priviU'ges,  ami  much  ot 
iiur  most  snUstantial  iiappincss.  Nor  U*t  th(»sc  hnmhie  artizaus 
he  foigolti*n,  to  w  hotn  \vc  owe*  many  hranclu*s  of  commerce, 
vWiich  they  fn*>t  optMU'd,  at  no  small  listpic*,  and  many  opera- 
t lofts  in  manufacinre,  of  which  \vc  are  now  enjoying  the  henelit. 

Ml.  Noble  has  incoipoiateil  into  these  volnines  whatever 
.issistaiice  Ml.  (iiangeiN  papers  atloriled  him  :  he  has  also 
availeil  hiinselt  id  the  jndlcions  classitieation  id  his  prede- 
i «  >si)r  ;  and  places,  fii.st  thir  liiyal  tamily,  tlu*n  the  dignitaries 
id  the  slate,  iVi*.  till  In*  dc'seemls  to  tlmse  indiv  iiinals,  happy  oi 
iinUappN ,  wliii  liaxe  rcniU'iCii  themseivis  famous  by  Si>me  in- 
i  idem  in  the  ciunseMd  then  lives,  or  perhaps  at  the  termination 

.  f  It. 

l  it  ^uih  (d  ioir  leailc.rs  as  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  sub- 
icii,  Wi*  shall  iU'scrihi*  th  cse  Vidnmes,  as  comprising  a  Cata¬ 
logue  id  all  the  i  Ugiax  i  il  piU traits  of  eminent  person'^,  id  either 
•.e\y  (hat  aie  known  tit  have*,  been  publisheii  ;  with  such  de- 
.  iMiptixe  luitice"  as  may  st‘i  ve  tii  iilentify  them.  Df  sonit* 
jiiM'sous  the  list  includes  twenty  or  thirty  ;  of  others  only  out 
1.  lAf.int  Uitleicm  perloil^  of  life,  ilitlercnt  degrees  of  dig- 
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nity,  occurrences  (usually  public)  often  distinguish 

the  same  person  in  the  series  of  his  portraits,  ami  give  a  value 
10  iliosc  which,  by  marking  certain  events,  become  hhioricaf, 
Sunietiuies,  also,  inl'ormation  is  reciudeil  on  a  plate,  or  alliuled 
10  in  an  cinblem,  which  is  not  noticed  hy  public  history  ;  and 
ihU,  witli  the  rarity  of  impression,  merit  of  eKecuiioii,  or 
odtei  ciicnnisiance,  communicates  an  importance  in  the  eye  of 
ii'ullector,  which  is  well  nndei stood  hy  the  initiated.  To  the 
li^t  ol  |K)i  traits  is  suhjoined,  a  sketch  iti  the  life  and  character 
ut  the  party  ;  with  such  ohservatiiMis  as  have  occurred  to  the 
writer,  iu»t  forgetting  the  introduction  of  such  anecdotes  as 
conirilnite  to  illustrate  or  enliven  the  subject,  and  to  perfect 
our  national  history.  On  this  department,  ami  esneciully  on 
liie  skill  and  impaitiality  of  its  exeention,  depiMids  the  intMit  of 
Midi  a  piihlii  atioti. 

'riieililliciilty  of  tracing  anecdotes,  w  hich  are  cm  rent  enongh, 
to  thiMi  sonree,  and  determining  thcni  authority,  is  ninch  grt'al- 
t‘i  than  a  cursory  readtu'  would  imagine,  anti  we  wtdl  know 
that  Ml.  Noble  must  base  rejected  many,  apparently  anthen- 
tic  till  investigated  for  tlu*.  pm  pose  of  veiilicalioii.  NVe  shall 
cwi)  atliiiii  that  oiir  ov\ii  itaiiarks,  though  tlerivtal  as  we.  think 
Iniiu  respeetahle  sources,  ought  ni>t  tti  he  ctiiisitlered  as  iin- 
(icniahlt'on  a  tpieslion  td  fact ;  thoinjh  we  might  answer  for  our 
ouii  tidclity  and  that  of  onr  ininiediate  aiithoiitic's. 

(‘ciiainly,  tlieitdore,  it  will  not  be  expected  from  u.s,  that  we 
>hould  have  so  aeeniaicly  examined  every  article  in  a  wtnk  likt^ 
ilic  prest!iit,  as  even  to  jnilge.  of  its  eoirectiiess.  Mr.  N.  has 
availed  himself  ttf  .Mr.  liromleyN  ('atalogiie  ;  and  on  that,  with 
hi>  (twii  assiduity,  \\v.  thmbt  not,  the  reader  may  .sately  tlt'ptmd. 
We  copy  one  entire  article,  as  u  sample  of  the  bt*ok. 

‘  John  SoMrRS,  Lord  Somers,  in  the  Kit-Cat  eJub^  mix.  Kncller  /I. 

Fabn  Si\ 

*  John  SttwkRS,  Lord  Soimrs,  Si'O  nuz.  IV.  Faithomeyjun,  sc» 

‘  John  Somsks,  l.oid  Somers,  in  Birches  *•  Livfs^'*  KndUr  p,  Hou- 
l>ralten  sc. 

*  John  .Somers,  l.ord  Somers,  a  ktad  etched^  foL  Pond  sc. 

*  John  Somers,  Lord  Somers,  Knciler  ft  J.  Simon  sc. 

‘John  So  MEKs,  Lord  Stumers,  KncUer  p.  Smith  sc. 

*  John  Somp.ks,  l  ord  Somers,  nuz,  J.  Richardson  h.  17LH,  Smith  sc* 
1711 

‘John  Somers,  Lord  Somers,  Ajr^r  foL  Knc/icr  p.  C.  Virtue  sc 

*  John  Somers,  Loid  Somers,  large  fol  Kneller  p.  R.  White  sc.  IS98. 

*  John  Somers,  Lord  Somers,  in  the  print  at  the  “  Bishop's  Counsel.'* 
l*t*r.  vi.  Class  5.  Broml  u. 

‘  John  Somers,  l  ord  Somers,  in  the  ptint  of  /A/“  Lord  Justices.**  Pif, 
'I  Class  'J  Bromley, 

‘John  Somers,  who  rose  afterwards  to  such  eminence,  was  only  the  son 
^1  ^  attorney  at  Worcester:  possessing  great  abilities,  his  father  sent 
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him  to  Trinity  Collc'^rc,  Oxtord,  and  thence  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
He  seemed  more  inclined  to  study  the  hrlfei  lettrex  than  the  law.  At 
tVirty  he  was  well  known  as  a  special  pleader  ;  and  he  had  acquired 
tome  notice  hy  his  |>oeiry.  His  patrons  were  Sir  Francis  Winnin^toa, 
the  iolicitor-j^eneral,  and  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  to  whom  both  he  ind 
his  father  had  been  stewards.  Taking  the  side  of  liberty  against  th? 
attacks  of  it  in  the  end  of  C  h.irles  II’s,  and  during  the  wdiolc  of  Jamci 
II’s  reign,  he  could  tX})ect  no  promotion  in  his  profession.  He  answeml 
(Iharlcs  ll’s  Declaration  in  16HI.  His  great  powers  were  first  called 
fonh  to  plead  for  the  seven  emphatically  called  the  seven 

earuHesiuii.  He  shone  with  such  lustre,  that  in  the  Convention  Parlu^ 
inent  he  was  returned  for  his  native  city.  His  eloquence  charmed  the 
Si  naip,  and  dirt‘Cted  them  in  tlie  settlement  of  a  monarchy  founded  upoQ 
religious  and  civil  liberty  ;  a  blessing  which  has  raised  England  to  a  de¬ 
gree  of  gr.indeur  she  couhl  never  have  otherwise  possessed.  William  made 
liim,  M.iy  Ih  IriSlC  solicitor-^a'ner.il,  knighted  him,  apjiolntcd  him,May2, 
Irijej,  atti'rney-geneial,  and  March  1 1,  IGDIl, gave  him  the  great  seal,  with 
the  other  of  lor<l-kiT|><  r;  .and  in  lrir>7,  he  was,  much  against  his  inclioatioo, 
ennobled  by  the  title  of  Lord  Somers,  b.iron  of  Evesham  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  and  constituted  lord  liigh  chancellor  of  England.  Nerrr 
hail  so  much  dignity  Ixxn  di  plavcd,  never  such  a  complication  of  m. 
downuTit.s  centiTi  d  in  one  jicrson,  as  now  pesided  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
ruy.  He  u.'**  .i  piodigy.  In  tJie  city  he  only  asked  for  William,  and  the 
money  w. IS  !».4d  The  laws  of  EngLand  were  known  by  him ;  and  he 
uas  not  igpci.tnt  ot  those  of  Greece,  Rome,  or  moaern  kingdorai. 
I’oieign  .imb^ssailors,  noMenicr,  and  strangers  saw  in  an  individual  of 
j'rivaie  birth,  unused  to  couns,  the  manners  of  the  most  finished  courtier: 
p'ot.  ssior.al  men  of  all  kinds  tounil  in  liim,  for  he  admitted  them  to  his 
t.:b!e,  an  ."d-  j':  in  tliat  science  they  had  spent  tlielr  lives  in  fiudying. 
ldoqi:c''ce  w  .is  n.itutal  to  him,  yet  his  eloquence  w.ts  so  regulated,  that 
it  mi  t' pbiln  thing-i  more  plain,  and  complicated  ones  easy.  His  argu¬ 
ments  we:e  c.illed  “  ;grometric:d  stairs,”  supporting  each  other.  He  was 
file  tiuest  '  ati:=>t  and  olm  erest  of  .dl  William’s  ministers.  Somers,  an 
individual  witliour  a  single  connection  to  guard  him,  disliked  by  the 
ti.rle<.  rniied  by  the  whig*.’,  feared  by  the  bad  of  l)Oth  parties,  an  obstacle 
to  the  ambitioi  ,  li  lt  uh.'.t  .an  angel  would  ha\*e  experienced,  the  united 
.attack  ot  opj  inteiests  to  get  liim  removed.  'Fhe  Mou^eot  Com- 
luor.s,  to  til' ir  itein.il  sli.mie,  inipcaclied  liim.  He  llaslied  conviction 
I  1  \\\>  ii.not  '  iue,  ;;s  well  .ibiiut  the  pir.*ie  Kid,  as  in  the  rcmov.al  of  some 
trom  the  ci'inn.issiun  of  the  jw.ice.  It  sensibly  affected  his  nealtli  :  wail¬ 
ing  upon  William  when  his  illne.ss  jH*rmitted,  file  king  asked  him  for  the 
lie  wished  them  to  be  resigned  ;  this  the  chancellor  humbly  rcluscd, 
iadiciously  was  owning  guilt,  but  he  would  deliver  them  when 

ordetrd.  deist y  w.'s  sent,  and  to  iiis  h.ind.s  they  were  committed,  after 
luiing  Ivti*  iitlii  for  seven  ye.irs  with  unsullied  reputation.  Willi.ini 
h.nuT.ted  his  K  ing  dtlxin  to  ask  for  them  ;  for  of  all,  Somers  wai 
the  ablest,  me  t  TesjH’ctfwl,  and  firmest  of  his  friends,  'fhe  vioienl, 
rotcontn.t  with  iiis  tiismissal  in  17(X),  impeached  him  in  the  Ud.lownn}? 
sear,  reop'Cting  tlie  p.irtitlon  tie..ty,  and  again  brought  in  the  matter 
of  Kid  by  w.  y  of  a  rider.  U’hc  firmness  of  the  Luidw  deleated  the 
violence  or  tlie  Commons.  \\  iien  heard  at  tbX*  tar,  not  a  particle  ot 
guilt  could  be  deduced  Uum  a  single  circumstance.  The  Commons  had 
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to  ;i4bvigr.  the  Pcert  therefore  acquitted  him.  Queen  Anne  niaiie 
him  prewdcnt  ot  the  council  in  1708;  a  situation  he  held  with  hit 
afctifttcnK'd  dignitVt  until  liis  dismissal  in  17 It),  at  the  change  of  tl)€ 
plnistr)'.  He  retired  witli  a  reputation  the  greater  for  its  trials — but 
whit  is  sense  tiie  most  luminous  ?  Somers,  the  constellation  of  Hrluin, 
died  an  idiot,  a  fi  ien.ily  stroke  of  apoplexy  destroyed  that  frame,  April  ^36, 
r  16,  which  had  lost  the  mind  long  before.  Unmarried,  his  honours 
died  with  him.  His  gentleness  was  equal  to  all  his  other  great  quail* 
liti.  He  took  it  with  him  into  C'hanccry  ;  it  accompanied  him  whi¬ 
thersoever  lie  went,  so  that  he  ought  not  to  hare  a  single  jiersonJ 
rnemv,  as  he  had  been  so  to  none.  Alluding  to  the  conniptions  in  Wil- 
li.im's  court,  l.ord  Orfbrd  judiciouslv  rem.arks,  that  he  was  “  a  chapel  in  a 
place  when*  every  other  room  is  prophaned.**  Had  this  enlightened  states¬ 
man ’i  opinion  bivn  followed,  England  would  have  saved  a  million  sterling 
iX  the  coinage  ot  the  silvi-r  ;  had  his  bill  for  purifying  the  couits  at  law  been 
'uffered  to  have  passed  unaltered  by  the  Commons,  the  underlings  of  the 
law  would  not  have  wanted  a  Kenyon  to  have  scourged  them  Most 
unlortunately  tlie  of  this  able  statesman  and  lawyer,  contained 

in  more  than  sixty  folio  volumes,  were  destroyed  in  17.5‘2  by  a  fire  in 
Lincoln’s-Inn  ;  the  h  w  left  were  published  by  Lord  Hardwick,  in  iw'O 
wlunios  iio.  See  a  catalogue  of  his  publications  in  Lord  Oiford’s  works. 
He  was  the  early  patren  of  Mr.  Addison,  who  expresses  his  gratitude 
viih  great  energy.  Let  private  individuals  check  their  ambition,  when 
they  set*  that  a  Somers  could  not  singly  supjKMt  himself  amid  wounded 
pndr,  ambition  and  envy.  “  1  le  had,  in  a  high  degree,  the  passions  of 
**  human  na’.iire,  which  he  sometimes  indulged  ;  but  ho  possessed,  in  a 
“  much  higher,  its  excellencies  and  ornaments.*'  In  |H.*rson  he  was  of 
tlic  middle  ui/e,  and  brown  complexion.' 


Having  tlins  givt*n  a  goru  ral  contmoiubition  of  tlio  work, 
'vitli  ;i  vpeeiiiK'ii  of  its  execution,  we  shall  add  a  few  reinarka 
by  wav  of  ctiniiibiiiing,  however  slightly,  to  the  correct ne.*>s  of 
any  liiiinat  edition. 

King  W'llliaiii  HI.  nisgi(*atest  hiemivli  was  the  massacre 
attdenroe:”  is  it  ctjrtaiii  tiiat  he  wus  fu/h/  informal  of  what  was 
•ntcmled  l»v  the  proposers  ol  this  atrocity  ?  VV  e  .sliongly  dotiht 

It. 


'ri,  ere  i>  a  pf)rtrall  of'rimotliv  Cniso  hv  Ki)rsier  and  White, 
I'rdixed  to  his  i vt en;v-foiir  Sermons  at  PiniuTs  Hall,  !(»?>*),  iii- 
>irii)cd  \'era  c-ihgies  'f'irnothei  (tuso.  A'tat  40.  1G‘J7.  If 
di's  Is  til  •  mmih'  plate  a*,  tliat  prertxed  to  his  “  discourse  on  the 
‘  h  .ii.jii  and  l.a/artis,”  should  not  Mr.  N.  liave  copied  the  in- 
^'»i|»tn»n  Ml  Latin  — if  it  he  a  dilVercnt  plate,  onr  notice  of  it 
.supply  the  itinission.  'I'his  volume  is  not  mentioned  in 
N  >.  aecniint  of  I'm  \fs  lahours. 

1  lie  description  giv<*n  irv  Mr.  N.  of  ilie  French  IL'fngee 
I  K*«-g\,  manv  pa*ticii!ais  in  common  with  wliat  v\e  have 
srvu  among  the  Kmigranis  of  that  nation.  He  informs 
tiiat  ihore  were  in  t!ie  metropolis  twenty-two  cltnrchcs,  and 
handled  ine  cher.s  ; 


on 
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*  Hi-y  w**r.'  libcTatly  and  dt*§»rrpdly  ixipportfd  by  the  ffovemment^ 
yrt  it  v".  g  4  tu*^  (  us  circumttancf,  that  theat*  people,  who  had  expatriiiH 
th'-niielveg  f  r  religion,  were  extremely  aenmonious  against  otheri.  IV 
controversy  was,  it  must  be  confesaed,  of  the  preatest  moment— 

they  siould  f  r^'ieh  ni'lth  their  hats  em  nr  off.  Some  thom^ht  that  the  gfOf. 
raf  piactice  the  An>»lican  hurch  t’lould  be  complied  with;  btr  other 
conjugations,  wi.en  the  preacher  uncovered  his  head,  exclaimed  •*  Po. 
prjy,”  and  eft  him.  It  did  not  occur  to  theae  siitf  GeneTi.uis,  than 
would  be  in.lecorjds  to  cater  the  ^  alacewith  their  hats  upon  their  heads.' 
p.  Hi. 

lait  tlirso  coufe^Hors  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  had  vir. 
tnesuf  a  dilVert  iit  kind  to  reconunond  them. 

•  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  neither  tradition  or  any  written  docutvan 
can  furnish .«  better  account  of  these  pious  cootessors  of  tlie  true  futh, 
who,  under  every  disiicssing  circumstance  of  age  and  penury,  the  incom* 
brances  of  a  ‘.<mily,  and  a  total  ignorance  of  our  language,  had  yet  re». 
lution  enough  to  abandon  their  country  and  connexions,  and  to  eentuiv 
among  a  foreign  j>eoplc,  and  a  nation  always  inimi*  al  to  that  which  wsi 
endear  d  to  them  bv  a  thou8.ind  ties,  for  conscience  sake  alone,  and  to  be 
at  libenv  to  worship  in  the  manner  their  fathers  had  done,  though  in  t  fs* 
reign  land.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  their  strict  and  sober  mannm, 
their  zealous  and  const  nt  l.ilrours  in  the  service  of  the  church,  and  the 
disrrgani  they  had  shown  for  the  goods  of  this  world,  when  opposed  t® 
their  confident  iiopes  of  a  bc*iter,  must  have  hud  a  great  influence  upon  the 
minds  ol  their  fellow-  uflcriTs,  and  have  disposed  not  only  them,  but  all 
who  were  witnesses  of  their  conduct,  to  bicome  useful  and  peaceable 
n. embers  of  liie  community,  and  to  create  and  keep  up  a  strong  and  steady 
phalanx,  n  acly  to  resist  every  attempt,  eiiiier  of  lorce  or  fraud,  that  the 
eneniies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  might  make  against  them  *  pp.  142, 
lilh 

iMr.  N  spi'aks  wiiii  ia.ulaljlc*  fifedoin  of  the  persecuting  bi¬ 
gotry  of  I.  mis  ;  but  lo-  compassion  docs  not  extend  to  hisoun 
coiiMtrvn  en,  nor  bts  hl^t(^ricai  iiiNiice  to  the  infaiiions  opprrs- 
shJii-  KMiimntecl  by  I't.arics  U.  Speaking  cd  a  cate«  hisni  pub- 
liMtoii  by  tile'  w  ncT.  b  c  Bfinaniiii  Kcacb,  wr.osi*  cliict  crime 
CO-  .sis’c  I  in  his  bjin  •  a  Ik  ptis*,  lie  says  “  this  subjected  him  to 
.uvere  treafifii  /It i.  to  bnc,  impri^onnieni,  and  the  pillory. 
L’luU'r  tin*  article  of  Sir  .lohn  Holt,  who  was  ('bief  Justice  of 
the  King's  bench,  Api  I  17,  l(>s9,  where  he  sat  twenty  one 
years,  •  c'  b.ive  llic  foliowiiiga  dote. 

‘  The  law  and  justice  were  never  administered  with  more  c*flFect  than 
when  lu*  presidc'd  in  the  King’s  bench,  an  all  th<.ir  terrors  sat  on  his 
blow.  t  happi-ned  that  a  pcxir  old  decrepid  creature  was  brought  before 
him  as  a  sinner  of  gre.u  magnitude,  “  whai  is  her  crime  ?”  “  vVitchcraft.’* 

How  is  It  p  t)ved  f  *’  She  uses  a  spell.”  “  Let  me  see  it  ”  scrap 
of  |\aichn  ill  w.ib  handed  to  him.  “  How  came  you  by  this?  *  A 
youn»r  gimtienun,  my  lord,  gave  it  me,  to  cure  my  daughter’s  ague. 

l^id  It  cure  her .  ’  “  O  \  es,  my  lord,  and  many  otners.’  “  I  am  gl®J 

of  ii.— dlcntlcmen  of  the  Jury,  uhen  1  was  young  and  thoughtlc  s»  and 
of  money,  1,  and  some  companions  as  unthinking  as  myself,  went  to 
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thii  wonun’s  house,  then  a  public  one,  we  liad  no  money  to  pay  our  reck* 
ooiOf',  I  hit  upon  a  st.  ata^em  to^  t  oflT  s.ot  free.  On  H*eing  er  daughter 
ill,  j  pretended  I  h ’d  a  spell  to  cure  her  ;  I  wrou*  the  lassie  line  you  see, 
10  that  it  any  one  is  punis' able  it  is  me,  not  the  poor  .woman  the  prisoner.” 
She  was  acqu.tud  by  t..e  Jury,  and  rewarded  by  the  chief  justice,’ pp. 
Ibl— 165, 

We  shall  pur.illel  this  aifrrdote  by  another  of  Sir  John 
Powt'l,  'vfio  was  also  a  judge  in  the  fascinating  thivs  of 
wilchcr.ilt. 

« Jane  W'enham  was  tried  for  witchcraft  before  him  ;  her  adversaries 
swore  she  could  fly;  ‘‘Prisoner,  can  you  fly?”  “Yes,  my  lord.” 
“  Well  then  you  may  ;  there  is  no  law  against  flying.”  She  lost  her  cha¬ 
racter,  but  saved  her  life,  for  he  would  not  convict  evep  by  confession.* 
p.  168 

Mr.  is  verv  favonrahh*  to  iho  nieinory of quef^n  Anne;  wc 
Iwlirwe  that,  h.ul  slie  lived,  the  »*on  e  of  ijrnnswick  would  not 
li:;ei*  found  sni'li  easy  access  to  tlie  throne  as  it  diti.  That  this 
qu  eu  ha  1  m  inv  viriiu's  we  readily  allow  ;  hut  either  the  Si*ve- 
reigu,  or  her  iniuistry,  certainly  had  some  views  of  co  tferrtng 
the  sueciS'ion  on  her  brother,  notwithstanding  he  had  been 
tnlucutetl  ill  the  Catholic  fanh. 

Thes  •  volumes  present  a  melancholy  list  of  failings,  even  in 
i/ie  iuonI  exalted  ninks  of  life  ;  licentiousness  pollutes  one,  ava¬ 
rice  degrades  another,  prole  exposes  anotlier  to  contempt ;  in 
proof  of  this  last  position  we  need  only  appt’al  to  the  incidents 
rrlat  •»!  of  Charles  Seyinonr,  whose  memory  has  descended  to 
us  t*K*  (‘••’ohet  of  the  proud  duke  of  Somcr-;  ’t.” 

*  He  seemed  little  less  in  his  conduct  than  if  vested  with  regal  honours. 
His  'servants  obeyed  by  signs.  Fhe  country  roads  were  cleared,  that  he 
might  pass  without  oSstruct’on  or  observation.  “  Go  o  it  of  the  way,*^ 
•ays  an  attendant  to  a  countryman,  who  w.is  driving  a  hog,  “ 
laid  the  boor.  “  Because  my  lord  duke  iscoming,  and  he  does  not  like  to 
be  looked  upon  ”  'Phe  man  enraged,  soiling  the  ho  by  his  ears,  held 
him  up  to  the  window  exclaiming,  “  1  •a/f/Zsc'e  him  •mJ  my  pig  tkall  tee 
him  too,*' 

111  tcad  of.vrr,  the  count rvman  is  geitorally  said  to  Inne  n?cd 
theprovmi  i.d  wonl  gl(Hii'y  (sta»(*.) 

‘  i )  e  Duchess  Charlotte  (a  Finch)  once  familiarly  tapped  him  on  the 
•houlder  with  her  fan,  he  turned  round,  and,  with  an  indign«int  sourc  /un^e- 
iiincc,said,“  My  first  Duchess  was  a  Percy, and  she  never  took  luch  i  libeity.” 
His  children  obeyed  his  mandates  with  profound  respect.  The  two  young- 
r*  daughters  had  used  to  stand  and  vs  atcM,  alternately,  while  he  slept  in 
in  afternoon  •  l.ady  '.harlotie,  being  tired,  sat  down  'I'he  duke  waked, 
and  diiplcased,  declared  he  w  ‘uld  make  her  remember  her  want  ot  deco- 
him  By  his  will  he  left  her  2j,0()0/.  less  than  her  sis  er.  J'hc  pleasant 
Sir  Jam,  s  Dciaval  laid  a  wager  of  KKXV.  that  he  would  make  the  duke 
pro  him  precedency  ;  but  that  was  judged  impf>'<i»ble,  for  his  Grace  was 
•h  tyes  and  caff  upon  such  occasions.  Delaval,  however,  having  one 
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i\Ay  obulnod  infomntion  of  th*  precise  time  when  the  Juke  was  to  pan ) 
narrow  pan  of  die  road,  in  his  way  to  town,  stationed  himselt  there,  in  i 
coach,  emblazoned,  for  the  day,  with  the  arms,  and  surrounded  by  many 
servants  in  th**  livrrv  of  die  Head  oftheHcnise  of  Howard,  who  called  out, 
w'lMrn  Somerset  appeari*d,  “  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  !”  The  foimer,  fcif. 
tul  of  committing  a  breath  of  etiquette,  hun  ied  his  postillion  under  a  hedge, 
where  be  was  no  s(Km«T  s..fely  fixed  than  Delaval  passed  ;  W'ho,  leaning 
out  ot  the  miTiay^  window,  bow'txl  witli  a  familiar  a!r,  and  w  ished  hii 
(trace  •*  a  ^oo<l  morning.”  He  indi);nantly  exclaimed,  “  Is  it  you,  St 
James  ?  1  thought  itlnd  been  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.”  'The  wager,  thus 
fiiily  won,  was  paid,  and  ihe  town  maje  merry  with  the  siratagcm  to  gala 
it.’ 

rofiuMiiluT to  havclKten  told  that  this  Dnkt*  n'r|uir('d  his 
tradesmen  to  riret  him  oi.  Iii'^  arrival  at  atiy  ot  his  rrsidonets; 
uiid  ihjil  ho  ha.N  hoeo  soon  t  »  oiitor  the  town,  witli  a  inmUToiis 
aitoiidanct*  of  horsemen,  roaehintj  :i  wholo  strci  t's 

Aild  to  Oh:  artirlo  Matthovv  Dri<w\  that  \vc  have  hroii  told  hr 
d  ladv  who  knew  Diior's  Ciilth\  tliatllu*  i  loidtuit  of  iho  /iW- 
iud  wa;aii  artiial  ocenrriMici*. 

To  hisartieh'  of  Daniol  ihii  Lre'ss,  might  have  added, 

that  (^iicen  .\nn.'cam(*  now  and  then  to  hoar  him  :  and  ho  ought 
to  haw  ndorritvl  to  the  allusions  to  him  and  his  manner  of  pn'ach. 
kn'^^  whie!i  arogiceji  in  ilie  Spoeialor,  and  witnossod  hy  “  my 
iriond  Ohadiah  Clreonliat.” 

'Do  his  history  of  Mr.  Smrr's  I’iinenon  Draver-hook  engraved 
on  silver  plati'^,  Mr.  .N.  miglil  have  added  that  the  work  on 
its  piihhoalion  vlul  not  hU  ;  jioor  Sinrr  heing  sorionslv  alarmed 
took  mativ  ad\  iev*s  to  wiiir  eonld  he  ilono  ^  It  w.is  tit 
h*ngth  ilolerui.tioil  to  take  oti  a  ninnher  tif  <*oples 
thi-n  to  nit  the  plates /i/d'/.'V/// ;  after  lliis,  the  hnuiilod  copio 
hoing  hronghi  mil  stoalthilv  om*  l»v  one  as  pariinilar  favotii>, 
leU-hod  groat  M*  pi  ioos.  Sm  li  are  the  aliraeiions  and  tricks  in 
the  world  of  ( ’onnois.seni'd 

L  ntiei*  tiu*  artieh*  ot  Kalph  Snow,  i[>e  writing  master,  to 
nliom  Mr.  N.  has  no:  dtme  niort*  than  jn  tier,  we  have  souio 
account  of  iJaskervide,  th**  I’amniis  printer  of  ihrminghan). 

*  r'a»«kcnlllc  w.is  in  ttic  aab’:  (  f  receiving  the  f»imt  sp'clrifrs  c-f 
writing  from  tiio  most  eminent.  m.iNiers  :  which  wer*'  lianihnnv’y  framed 
.md  gla -  cd,  auvl  nude  pleasing  orn.uaerts  to  one  of  his  nj* 

*  Always  inqu.iitiv'e,  I  h.i\e  ob:,!  nctl  the  lollowing  ii.nacul..rs  rcsp'Ct* 
ir.g  I'laskei  viile.  He  was  foorm.m,  1  think,  to  .a  clergyman  of  King's  Nor¬ 
ton,  near  I’uniinghum,  who  used  to  r.u.^e  him  insioici  tlie  pvx'r  vouths  ot 
In.i  p.i.-idi  in  Willing ;  as  .in  old  woman,  ni..ir  lilm,  did  to  n  ud.  Ixaviag 
this  place,  i.c  went  to  ihinv.igli  iiTi  :  tlirie.  In  .i  little  couii  or  'Mid  neoi 
High-tov.n,  hf  i^inght  wiiLa^  and  .ccounis  :  .mdwlun  Mr.  IVvlor  coiu- 
iaenccd.  ih**  ..ip  inn.ng  or  pt»n;.og  cf  .mahhoxe*;,  he  (  rja.>’st  rvili« ,)  tdllow- 
'  his  e.x.unpic  but  d'*.ili  m  u  '  in  tc.: -waiters,  .and  l  us  lum:  d  a  Urge  for- 

tfcielic  b.y  a  printing.  I  ha.  j  vcr\  (  .ten  la  on  v,Uli  O'y  U’.'aer 
.se,  .ir.d  io  nJ  Inm  e\cr  a  mo. ^'rorane  wretch,  and  umor.mt  (»l'irivrj* 

I  1..'. .c  seen  many  ofliis  leiicis  vAnthliuJ 
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hli  will,  were  not  written  grammatically  :  nor  could  he  even  spell  well.  In 
person  he  w'as  a  shrivelled  old  coxcomb.  His  favourite  diess  was  green, 
tdgvd  with  narrow  gold  Lice  ;  a  scarlet  waistcait,  with  a  very  broad 
gold  lace  ;  and  a  small  round  hat,  likewise  edged  with  gold  lace.  •  Hit 
wife  wjs  all  that  aflfectatiou  can  describe.  She  lived  in  adulier\»  with 
him  many  years.  She  was  originally  n  son-ant.  Such  a  pair  are  rarely 
mrt  witli.  He  had  wit ;  but  it  was  always  at  the  expence  of  religion  and 
d^ceoev,  particularly  if  in  company  with  the  olergv.  I  have  often  thought 
here  was  much  similarity  in  his  person  to  Voltaire,  whose  sentiments  he 
was  ever  retailing.  The  “  Iliographia  Britannica**  has  imrJe  several  mis¬ 
takes  relative  to  Baskenille.* 

\\'el)dievc  that,  without  anv  llhid  cMi  I5askt*rvllle'^i  nieinort*^ 
we  mav  sav,  lluit  hi*  ohtaiued  In';  knowledge  of  Mr.  Taylor’M 
cheap  vrt  flc»gaiit  varnish  for  sniitfboxos,  which  was  his  secret, 
h\  A  fvur  <i\i(Ll)rsse.  C'onjwtnring  on  a  ct'rtain  day  that  Mr. 
Taylor  s  attention  was  directed  totliis  suliject,  he  followed  him 
loeverv  place  and  shop  wIktc  he  went;  and  ordered  [iiecisitly 
ilu*  ^amc  species,  quantity,  and  (jualitv  of  articles  as  Mr.  *^1’. 
hit. I  done  :  'Fhns  olitaining  a  ktiowledge  not  only  of  the  in- 
gralienis  lint  of  their  proportion.  Haskervijlewas  not  the  only 
ivpe-founder  who  had  recourse  to  writing  masters,  iXc,  for 
opinion  on  liis  art.  'The  elder  (hishni  iiseil  fie(|iiently  to  make 
one  of  a  coinjiiny  of  engravers,  printers,  tkc,  whieii  iint  weekly 
where  (ieorge  Biekhain  the  famous  writing;  Kngraver,  Seah, 
othl»c  >anie  profession.  Kills  liisdiseii/le,  Palinerhis  dis(*ip!e  and 
son-in-law,  tin?  elder  Basire,  and  oilier  artists  w'ero  assoeiates. 
Tothe  eritieisnis  ol  th(*se  men  of  skill,  and  to  r»l;u:d,  Snell, 
and  Snow,  writing  masters,  Caslon  snhmitted  his  intemded 
specimens  of  new  types  :  the  eonsecjiienec  of  this  eumhinatioii 
of  judgement  was  such  a  rapid  and  eontiim(‘d  improvement  in 
the  forms  of  his  letters,  as  gave  a  siiperior.ly  t<i  his  foundry, 
of  which  it  yet  feels  the  henetit,  and  which  has  extended  its 
reputation  over  Kiirope.  Thus  did  (aslon,  originally  a  ( 'ar- 
I'eiiier,  export  tvpestothat  very  country  (Hollainl)  frtimwhicli 
riv^land  had  previously  been  supplied. 

“U’hippingd'om,”  p.  397.  of  whom  Mr.  \.  pleads  ignorance, 
"as  pr«)l>al)lv  the  header,  or  >upposed  leader  of  the.  famoiiN 
Mohawks  or  Mavvkiibite>,  'vho  were  understood  to  aninse. 
iiieniM'lves  with  whipping  sucli  nanghtv  ladies  a>  wi  re  caugiit 
HI  the  streets  of  London  after  niglr-fall :  whotiier  tJu.s  was  w 
v<‘n;riv;mce  ifi  tcvrorvni,  proiiiotoj  l»v  all  good  hu'^l)anfis,  in 
^'rJi  r  to  prevent  their  uiviN  f.-om  gadfling  abroad  at  unseemly 
hf-urs.  or  whether  it  ori^i:ui(cd  in  po’itieu)  iin»tives,  wo  ean- 
1*01  say :  hyt  if  is  suf'iieienllv  iin.lerstr-od  that  Ihinee  Ku-eno 
ws'ilicd  to  direct  this  cirenuntanee.  to  I'lo  udviint  "/o  of  hi> 
binrd';,  and  that  a  procinmatiofi  was  issued  a'::r.!ist  sneli  ;ui>- 
^*-n«*a*iors.  Whipping  'ro:o,  w.is,  if  reviewers  may  Im  aU 
h*A»*n  (|nf,o*  a  grimdinother  as  anther.* ifn*  i>{  thi^ 

Liid  -i-jitiv.  -'ir.  N  s  note,  ..40'’.  r»‘i  in  to  tiii'v  su. cC 
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‘  It  is  ffidcnt  that  ■  Mr  Granger-  thought  Eugme  was  a  Mohavk 
leader  *  *H  is  ctTt.iin,  that  jt  this  time  a  proclamation  was  issued  agiiw 
the  Hawkabites.  'n>e  taries  accused  tlie  -whin  .Hawk^^^ 

the  whigs  denied  tlicre  were  such  wretchea.  Viscount  nine hinghiaike, 
a  yOHth,  was  tried  lor  going  armed  to  uke  up  any  he  should,  meet  \nlk: 
he  had  Ixm  soliciteti  to-'ithy  a  pea<  c-ofheer.  krHia  iordaliip'was  io.ibr 
trmy  'Heaivlthe  cortMahle*  were* trtT.iigntd,  lind- trie  fits  diiturkaro 
the  puhftc  peaccr  thoih^lrthi'y  vnnt -to  Iceep  lt,  diy  Stizing.  Mohn^ 
The\  were  acquitted, ‘and* the^’Hawkabites  \arrs  heard  of  no  room.’  m 

SiH*  Univi  t>l'  Titofnus*  V<5Uian*l*  Duke  uf Mr. 


•  As  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  ‘♦wmed.  to  itvr  in  ft  pe  rpetual  bunk, 
bordering  on  toniudoru  the  world  da*w  unfavourable  conclusiont  aito 
bis  capacity  ;  but  he  had  a  gcx>d  aliarc  of  lcaroing«  and;  Itii  takou  liv 
businesh  WYn*  coDMiiiTHble/  .>  -  .  . /.v  4.  ,  ^]h 

A  great  failing*  in  this  staS^man  was,  his  hrd  hi 

ti  wor/ftNe :  he  was  (U'srrihed  hy  tliose  wh*)  host  knetv  him, 
having  lost  an  hour  in  flv'  morning,  and  rxinnuig  uhout  all  the 
(lay  ajtcm'anis  to  look  for  it.  However  triding  this  may  ^cem 
at  tir^t  ght,  it  hecamo  a  serious  evil  to  all  who  had  husincs^ 
to  do  witli  tli<‘  Minister,  and  at  length  to  the  Duke  him 
self,  u  ho  never  was  prompt  in  Ids  concerns  either  niihlic  or 
private.  * 

“ 'riieophilns  Hastings,  Marl  of  Huntingdon,  niarrieil  Se¬ 
lina,  uho  was  the  artlcni  patroness  of  methodisni,  and  itiiv 
he  sakl  to  have  betni  the  spiritual  spouse  of  the  Rev.  $ 
AN’esioy.” — \\\*  prvsun.e  Mr.  N.  means  */e/i;?  V^'eslev.  Rut, 
in  fat  t,  Lady  11  was  rather  the  spiritual  spouse,  if  of  any 
one,  of  the  Rev.  (icorge  Wliufielil  ;  who  left  her  Ladyship 
a  legacy  of  an  hundred  pounds  in  testimony  of  hiji  rep^ti 
ami  esteem.  Afterwards  ‘‘  l.atlv  I Innti»,gdon*s  connection*’ 
of  Mothodiits  was  essentiallv  disimcl  from  iliaf  of  the  foundry, 
which  w'ls  John  Wesley's;  and  wliich  now  takes  the  nauu* 
exclu  ivi  ly. 

\W*  should  liUM*  been  afraid  that  Mr.  N.'s  clerical  ortho¬ 
doxy  was  in  siune  da'^ger,  when  we  met  with  such  a  favour¬ 
able  character  of  i)l(l  J'oin  Rr.tdhurv,”  as  miglit  rallwr 
ha>e  heen  cxj.ected  from  a  Non.  Con.  ;  hut  Mr.  \.  has  taken 
prt'iis,  bv  various  ilUnatuied  sneers  at  pious  disiieiiters, 
qu’et  our  app»  ehensions. 

^  •  *  I 

‘  ATr.  Bradbury  was  a  dissenting  minister,  whose  meeting -houK,  w 
Kew-sinet,  i-'hcH'.Linc,  was  lawlessly  destroyed  by  Sachevcrcl’s  mob. 
He  preached  many  years  in  New -court,  Car.  y  street  Liirtoln’s  Inu  Fic!<b» 
where  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Winter,  WsOte  brot''er,  ;u>  agent  to ’S 
regiment,  one  of  his  daughters  narrit'd.  Mr  Bradbury  wrote  a  rtum- 
ber  of  sermons,  .ind  ether  tracts,  too  rumcrous  to  mention;  and  was* 
man  of  emuiini  abilities,  of  re4d  piety,  and  without  bigotry.'  Mr.  Cra*^’ 
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i  {iioDdly  IctCrr  from  Archbithop  Wabr  to  Kiniv  ^hlch  wis  p^rt  of 
a  corretpoiklt'oce  bctweto  the  inetn>]^iuD  of  all  EofrUnd,  and  the  pa^ 
nitfch  of  the  diaaeotert  of  thr  a.tme  kingdom.  He  waa  (kh,  and  gaf» 
kit  daughter,  Mra.  Winter,  600U/.  and  to  hia  other  children  ua  libeiidly. 
HU  aermoot  were  tedious  to  an  extitrine  :  eight  of  which  weret  on 
taheation  by  the  imputed  righteouaneaa  of  Chriat ;  and  aixty-one  on  the 
ayttery  of  godlinea ;  but  in  piieate  he  wu  the  aocial,  pleaaant  compt* 
oioo,  and  more  famed  for  hia  mirth,  than  long  harangues.  He  had  i 
aery  strong  voice,  could  ung  excellenily  well ;  and  was  auppoaed  to  aing 
••  Tbe  roait  beef  of  [CHd]  Engiand”  better  than  any  other  man. 
dicJ  September  9f  1759,  aged  86.  Such  waa  **  brare  old  Toro  Brad- 
Ury,  a  good  preacher,  and  a  facetious  compaoiofi.*'  It  it  not  the 
chee^ul  man  that  disturbs  the  state,  nor  often  the  rich  i  but  the  aour, 
disappointed,  needy  man.  Bradbury  waa  happy  in  hia  temper,  rich  to 
the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  possessed  the  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  frieoda. 
A  perfect  toleration  would  be  an  act  of  prudence  aa  well  aa  humanity  | 
idJ  while  the  eatablishiuent  ia  not  invaded,  it  will  always  bt  adtan- 
tageous  ^  for 

Conscience  is  a  thing,  we  know'. 

Like  to  a  mastiff  dog. 

Which,  If  ty’d  up,  so  fierce  will  grow, 

He’ll  bite  his  very  clog. 

jinon,  Stnfe  PomSf  558. • 

Tom  Bradbury  though  a  humourist,  was  a  man  of  sympa¬ 
thy.  U'lion  his  wife  began  to  labour  under  the  pangs  of 
parturition,  he  would  go  down  on  his  knees  before  nrr,  and 
l><’g  her  pardon  for  suH'erings  of  which  he  acknowledged 
Litnsclf  the  guilty  cause.  He  loved  children;  and  had  al« 
nays  cakes  and  swecUncats  for  the  young  of  his  Hock  ;  and 
for  other  young  ones  too,  to  do  him  justice.  It  is  amusing 
enough  to  read  his  “fourth  of  November”  sermons,  versus 
Mills  s  “  thirtieth  of  Jamiarv”  discourses,  in  which  whatever 
cuuld  be  thundered  on  botli  sides,  was  not  only  preached, 
but  published ;  politeness  and  decornin  notw'itnstanding. 
Whit  does  posterity  think  of  such  excesses  now  ?  It  is  saiu, 
that  be  was  in  danger  of  liis  life  from  a  gloomy  papist,  who 
wat(  hod  hitn  during  service,  that  he  might  know  him  again 
at  a  fit  Opportunity;  but  was  so  struck  with  the  sermon,  that 
lie  soon  after  confessed  his  guilt  to  Mr.  Bradbury,  and,  at 
length,  joined  his  church.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  often 
troubled  by  spies  ;  on  one  occasion,  perceiving’somc  of  these 
gentry,  he  ordered  the  clerk  to  sing  a  hng  hi/mn^  whilst  he, 
in  the  vestry,  comp  >sed  a  discourse,  from  the  words  nay 
but  ye  are  spies,  and  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  are 
ye  come.” 

Mr.  N.  has  omiued  to  mention  the  print  of  him,  from  a 
picture  bv  Mrs.  Mary  Grace,  prefixeil  to  his  works,  which 
^ere  published  by  h.s  successor,  the  late  Richard  Winter,  B.  D. 
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In  tlie  article  ot'  l>r.  Woculwatil,  vol.  iik  p.  276.  Mr.  X* 
^ould  Ikive  introduced  coin(Kissk)ii  as  ]  art  ol  (Ik;  Dr.'s  cha« 
factor.  A  design  being  entertained  of  taking  kim  off  uu  the' 
stage,  the  wits,  bin  iwlversaries,  employed  a  player  to  vUit^ 
him,  under  pretence  of  consulting  tdiii  on  behalf  of  a  sick, 
wife.  He  described  an  army  of  complaints  and  ailments,  ia 
onler  to  more  the  Dr.'s  features  for  his  purpose;  after  nra- 
scribittg,  the  I^r.  when  olfered  his  fee,  refused  it,  “No,** 
Vtid  be,  “  good  man,  burthciied  as  you  are,  no  fees  from 
you ;  come  as  ofu*t\  as  you  please,  grafts,'*  It  is  to  the 
pa^ver's  houour,  ihai  though  ue  hiul  iUtaiiK'd  to  a  perfect 
miuijcry  of  the  IV.’s  per.s<iii  axul  nuittner,  yet  l»c  refused  to^ 
tender  .such  a  benefactor  ridicul»)iis ;  atul  tlius  the  Dr. 
otcapcxl  being  ma<le  the  sport  of  tiie  public.  For  inatiy  si-, 
milar  acN  of  bettevoleuco,  the  w  orld  is  daily  beholden  to  the 
art  of  nhvsie. 

Was  Harry  t’arev,  p.  107.  the  author  of  the  (ainous  song 
of  “  God  sa\e  the  King”  ?  ^V'e  believe  he  was;  at  least,  if 
the  late  (ieoi^e  Savile  (\arev  was  his  son.  That  song  has 
done  essential  service  to  the  House  of  Hanover  ;  was  it  \vis« 
to  sudtT  the  son  of  its  composer  to  die  in  want  ? 

Kiiitler,  the  p  istry-cook,  p.  430.  got  his  money  hj"  teach- 
ing  ilie  in)table.  young  ladies  of  bis  day,  the  art  ot  making 
pi«  s,  pnifs,  and  pastry  ^Mr.  N.  gives  one  of  his*  bills  in  a 
note).  'File  custom  was  lashio!iai)le  to  learn  of  Kidder,  and 
his  price  for  teat  hiug  was  two  guineas,  a  considerable  sum  ia 
those  divs. 

Mr.  hJ.  closes  his  volumes  with  a  notice  of  the  dwarfs, 
wh(»se  figures  have  Invii  immortalizetl  l)y  the  graver ;  such 
as  Matthew  Buekiuger,  Knglish  dwarf,  Owen  Farrtll,  Dutch 
dwarf,  Ih'isiau  dwarf. — “William  Hutler,  our  own  dwarf, 
was  only  two  fei  t  and  a  half  high.”  It  should  seem  as  if 
our  nation  had  paid  spinial  regard  to  dwarfs,  for  we  find 
it  inentiourd  in  the  rasion  letteis.  No.  XX\.  1470.  among 
other  newH,  (from  London  apparently)  that  “  tlu*r  is  comcii 
a  newe  litell  Ttirke,  w  liyelic  is  a  well  vy.sagvd  Felawc  oil  the 
age  -  fT  M.  ver*  ami  he  ts  lower  tliati  Mane.eil  hy  an  lianrtull 
atid  lower  than  my  Ivtell  'Tom  by  tiie  schordciTs  (shoulders), 
and  more  lytell  above  hvs  pappe,  and  lie  bathe,  as  be  sayde 
to  the  Kyiige  hiinselife,  iii  or  iiij  sons,  chyitir'  icbe  on*  off 
hem  as  hyghe  ami  a^M  Ivklv  as  the  l.ynge  byinscitre,  and 
lie  is  leggvil  right  i  n<»w.”  This  stranger  appears  to  have 
iiUi'rtvstcd  tUe  kill';:  ‘“td  all  his  conr:  :  among  Kngiishnien,  at- 
t.Miiion  v^oiMlcrim  ^lt^  has  certainly  iosi  nothing  of  its  in- 
llucnce  in  its  di'sccni  po'^teritv. 

'I'lic.se  cxfiHMs  aud  remarks  will  put  our  P'adci^  complrtc:y 
Luo  fh'isses>ii»u  ot  Tiic  nauiro  am!  ciiaijctcr  of  the  publicA*' 
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tion  nnw  before  us.  Mr.  N.  has  done  all  that  could  possibly  be^ 
expected  iVoiU  ' a  single  superintendant.  He  will  naturally 
find  his  labgurs  anginent  as  bis  work  proceeds  ;  suit  e  the 
fadiioii  of  publishing  portraits  has  increaH*d  of  late  yearsr 
beyond  calculation.  VV’e  wush  him  he.alth  and  spirits  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  labours,  and  doubt  not  but  the  public  in  general^ 
will  bo  as  miicli  gratified  with  them  us  wc  have  been,  nou 
withstanding  some  trivialities,  slovenlinesses,  and  qnaintnesses*. 

Wc  ought  to  add  that  a  survey  of  the  modes  of  dress, 
and  the  prevailing  fashions  of  our  predecessors  in  taste  and 
elegance,  is  given  at  the  end  of  each  period :  it  is  well 
drawn  up,  and  is  not  the  least  amusing  article  iti  these  vo* 
lumes. 

Art.  VIII.  Sermons  on  interethng  and  im/tortani  Subjects ;  by  the  Rer* 
John  Wright,  M.  A.  (Cumberlaod)  8vo.  pp,  2l5.  Pnee  5f.  Oglf^ 
l^latchard,  &c.  1807. 

QONCKKNING  the  literary  merit  of  these  discourses  the 
author  has  spoken  very  modestly;  and  we  shall  not  proba¬ 
bly  err,  in  rating  them  according  tr>  his  own  estimate.  To  those 
who  deem  some  portion  of  critical  exposition,  or  some  effort 
of  the  inventive  and  ratiocinative  powers,  or  some  glow  of  iin» 
passioned  feeling,  in  a  volume  of  sermons,  essential  to  its  Ic- 
giiimute  appearance  before  the  world,  we  scarcely  know  how 
to  justify  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wright’s.  But  that  sincere 
attachment  to  the  doctrines -of  evangelical  truth,  and  that  faith- 
fid  endeavour  to  press  them  on  the  minds  and  apjdy  th(*m  to 
the  practice  of  his  hearers,  which  it  exemplifies,  roiild  not 
fail  to  he  attended  with  much  beneficial  efiVet ;  especiaily 
if  sanctioned  hv  jiersonal  merit  and  appropriate,  elorntlon  in 
the  preacber.  It  is  ratber  singular  that  sermons  fbundeii  on 
truly  M  i  ipinral  principles,  should  he  so  very  ban  cm  of  references 
to  scripture;  lieside  the  advantage  of  /ov)rm/r  tlie  opinions  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  intersertion  of  snituhle  c|i}ot'itions  would  have  re¬ 
lieved  tin*  reader,  not  a  little*,  from  the  necessity  of  perceiving 
two  disHgrec'ahle  qualities  in  the  hook,  the*  dry  mss,  and  the 
tiniformity.  7'his  latter  is  too  commonly  predicable, both  of 
tfic*  plans,  and  the  general  sentiments. 

The  titles  of  the  sermons  are  as  follow  : 

I*  The  decisive  change  which  death  makes  in  the  stale  of 
tten,  Job\\x,  10.  II. — VI.  The  difTerc  nee  between  the  righte- 
t’tis  and  the  wic*ked,  Jsa.  iii.  10,  II.  Vll. — X.  Justification 
t^nly  through  (^hrlst  by  faith,  with  its  ha])]iy  oonsfqncmce,  /iWi. 
'•  1*  XI.  XII.  The.  Great  Salvation,  Uchrncs  li.  .3.  XIII. 
IdiL*  indispensable  duty  of  prayer,  Cvloss.  iv.  Wc  can  not 
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hut  think  it  injudicious  to  preach  so  many  aermons,  on  any  one*, 
text. 

Mr.  W.  is  laudably  anxious  to  preserve  hia  flock  from  self, 
delusion — n  stale  of  mind  farnuire  prevalent,  and  not  lcsstot>e 
dreaded,  iliati  even  hv’ ocr.sy.  The  sii!>'>i:inee  of  his  warning* 
U  included  in  the  following  specimen  of  his  manner. 

•What  will  profession  of  a  sound  faith  in  th  •  rioctnrtes  cf  the  gos¬ 
pel,  or  the  fUtward  regulariry  of  your'  hfc  avail  you,  if  you  art*  vitfiort 
sound  hearts  and  real  outward  holiness?  Ti»e  evil  spiiit^  in  tlaikntss  l.:\ve 
a  specuUtiTe  hiith,  for  in  Scripture  we  are  assur»*d  that  thc^y  IvllcYe  and 
tremble.  What  is  faith  without  a  n)(ht  heart  and  the  work*  of  ut(hteoat- 
nesi?  It  is  nothing.  What  is  your  talking  about  h  sntugelfcal  doctrines, 
or  about  Lvanzclica!  preaching,  or  what  is  that  religious  fervor,  if  rrH- 
gious  I  may  call  it,  which  works  only  on  the  natur.il  feelings  and  pastioni, 
while  the  henn  is  in  the  gall  ot  bitteinest  and  the  bond  of  sin  ;  while  yon 
can  wilfiUly  hurt  or  injure  others,  cheat  or  oppress  them,  and  say  all  man* 
rer  of  evil  of  them;  and  while  w  ith  your  whole  souls,  y<Hi  are  great  and 
imroiiderate  loven  of  present  tilings,  .ind  have  your  ancctioos  more  on 
earth  dun  in  heaven  ;  your  profco^on  of  a  sound  faith  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  or  the  false  and  transitory  glow  of  your  natural  passions  and 
feelings,  while  you  are  in  such  a  stale,  arc  as  nothing,  and  less  than  no¬ 
thing,  for  they  arc  a  mo.>t  dangeit)u.s  delusion.  ' 

*  While  you  arc  iu  such  a  condition,  yon  wiff  have  high  hopes  and  fX- 
pectations,  and  will  sp'’ak  very  coufidentio/ly  of  your  own  spiritual  Staley 
and  you  will  very  openly  anvl  without  fear,  enumerate  a  variety  of  whal 
are  raMed  religious  cxpeiicncrs.  While  yon  are  m  that  state,  ymi  will 
have  little  trouble  liom  Saun,  for  it  is  his  work  and  business  to  keep  you 
thciT,  and  to  keep  you  *ccurcly  there.  While  you  are  in  that  state,  you 
will  think  tint  you  arc  in  the  right  way,  and  will  have  little  trouble  from 
your  own  beans.  If  now  you  have  any  regard  or  concern  for  your  i*tfr- 
ral  salvation,  1  entreat  y.«u  to  think  of  your  danger  and  delusion,  and  to 
pray  to  the  Lord  for  deliverance  from  your  present  most  blind  and  infa¬ 
tuated  sure.* 

The  freqtic'ii  and  justly  severe  reprehensions  of  slaniler, 
swearing,  and  pr»>phancness,  ppiK'ar  to  have  some  local  ap* 
pliuMtioti. 

A  sllghr  inadvertency  of  expression  in  the  following  passage, 
renders  ir  liable  to  exception.  * 

‘  A  self-righteous  stile  is  a  mok  danc^roiia  rtaie.  It  is  much  easiff 
to  porsuide  .^n  ojvniy  base  and  wicked  person,  th'lji  hc  is  in  a  Kid  statff 
and  absolutely  needs  the  Saviofur’s  righteousness  for* deliverance  sah  a- 

t  on,  than  to  persuade  a  self-righteous  porton  of  his  bad  s^t•,  and  hi* 
great  need  of  Christ’s  rig'neousness.  It  is  only  the  Spirit  of  the  Loid 
wlio  can  bring  the  •clf-righieous  to  a  sense  of  tlieir  danger  and  ncid  d 
Christ.* 

No  one,  liowrviT,  can  l>e  farther  than  Mr.  'Wnglit,  from  Ktip* 
l^o<iinp  that  “  an  openly  base  and  wicked  |)crson**  may 
claimed  'jKthvut  Uie  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
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A  fciinilar  oversight,  in  the  last  sentence  of  another  para¬ 
graph,  would  seem  to  justify  a  revengeful  feeling. 

.  •  In  all  thfir  afliictions,  the  aaiatt  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  providence 
of  God.  Then  they  consider  that  their  Goid  i*  the  God  of  universal  pro¬ 
vidence.  'rheii  with  joy,  they  know  that  all  things,*  and  all  pci  kons,  are 
under  his  government  and  centroal.  Then  they  consider,  that  as  .the  Go  i 
of' providence,  he  will  bring  all  their  sufferings  to  a  hap})ycnd,  and  as  a 
rignteous  Ruler  and  Judge,  will  bring  trouble  on  those  tiiaC  have  u  oubled 
thrni.* 

It  ap’icars  that  Mr.  Wright  is  a  clcrgynian  of  the  eslablihh- 
iiicnl;  he  manifests,  however,  a  very  cordial  disp-wiiion  to¬ 
ward  all  real  Chrtstians. 

Art.  1 K.  A  Cnm/ilete  Dictionary  of  Practical  GarJ/ti/ij^  :  comprehend¬ 
ing  all  the  Modem  Improvements  in  the  Art ;  wliether  in  raiding  of 
the  various  Esculent  Vegetables,  or  in  the  forcing  or  managing  of 
different  Sorts  of  Fruits  and  Plants,  and  tlvit  of  laying  out,  oinanK'nt* 
ing,  and  planting,  Gardens  and  Pleasure  Grounds:  with  correct  En* 
gcavingf  of  the  necessary  Apparatus,  in  Buildings  and  other  Contriv¬ 
ances,  as  well  as  of  the  more  rare  and  curious  Plants  (ultlvated  for 
Ornament  or  Variety  :  from  original  Drawings  by  Sydenham  Edwards* 
By  Alexander  M‘ Donald,  Gardener,  2  vols.  iio.  pu.  nearly  1100. 
with  7i  plates.  Price  31.  10s.  coloured  ril.  (is.  Keariley.  1807^ 

JT  rather  surprised  us  to  6iid  the  preface  to  this  worJt  com- 
uience  with  such  a  sentence  as  tlii< ; 

*  While  almost  every  other  deparunent  of  useful  sclcvice  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  and  brought  into  a  more  accessible  and  convenient  form,  in  (he 
shape  of  a  Dictionary,  that  of  Gardening  has  remained  neaily  without 
assistance  in  this  resjject.' 

The  uninitiated  reader  might  easily  suppose  from  this 
remark,  that  Mr.  Macdonald's  was  the  first  attempt,  or  at 
least  tlie  first  respectable  attempt,  to,n*duee  tlic  principles 
of  gardfiiing  into  t!ie  form  of  a  dicllonary.  lie  would  learn 
with  astonishment,  how  frequently,  and  in  how  many  fonns, 
tlie  laborious  work  of  Miller  has  been  reprinted,  and  that 
a  new  ajid  voluminous  edition,  wills  the  augmentations  of 
professor  Mariyn,  is  at  this  time  in  a  coiirse  of  puhlica- 
(•on.  Yet  ill  the  body  of  the  work,  the  author  frankly  re- 
ftTs  on  infuimerible  occasions  to  Miller’s  and  Marivn’s  dic- 
poiury ;  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  liis  pcrioriiiancc 
»»  obviously  derived.  We  acquit  him  entirely  of  any  disin- 
gcmioiisiiess  in  this  affair;  and  must  refer  the  apparent  error 

some  unaccountable  inadvertency. 

i'he  proper  claims  of  this  compilation  to  public  patronage 
truly  stated  in  the  title :  it  forms  a  medium  between  the 
y'^twy  and  the  Very  bulky  works  to  wliich  we  have  alluded  : 
u  cuiitains  a  number  of  additions  from  the  recent  improve- 
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inrnts  in  the  art,  fKirticuicirly  in  the  .niana^oinent  of  fruit 
trees,  the  various  branches  of  foreinjij,  ;iml  generally  in  the 
higher  cle|)artnionts  of  horiiculture :  tlie  plates,  especialiy,  I 
arc  a  great  reeoinniendation,  in  respect  both  of  the  l)eauty  and 
tlic  utility  of  the  work  ;  ihe\’  represent  the  subject  very  distinct. 

Iv,  as  indeed  most  botanir  al  amateurs  will  expect,  when  it  is 
stated,  tliat  the  same  artiNts  who  execute  the  embellishments 
of  Curtis's  magazine  have  been  employed  on  this  occasion, 
'riie  author  cpiotes  freely  from  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  chief  part  of 
wliO'»e  observatious  mav  be  found  in  tliese  volumes.  It  seems 
to  have  hetMi  the  design  to  exclude  every  subject  not  stricilv 
horticnllurai,  and  that  on  this  account  the  uses  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  plants,  medicinal  nr  culinary,  arc  never  admitted.  A  dif. 
fereiit  plan  wouhl  have  prevented  a  good  dral  of  tn^nble  in 
reference  to  other  books;  but  it  would  eertaini);  have  en¬ 
larged  this  work  \erv  eoiisiderably.  If  some  notice  had  been 
nihictl  id  the  history  of  parlicnlar  plants,  which  may  he  as- 
ceiiained  in  many  ea.ses,  the  interest  of  the  subject  would 
ba\e  been  increa>eil,  without  a  perceptible  addition  to  the 
iiy.e.  So  far  however  as  to  state?  the  habitat  of  the  plant/this 
bus  usually  been  done,  d'lie  alphabetical  series  follows  the 
botanical  name  of  the  genus,  though  the  common  name  is 
UNuaily  inserted  with  a  reference;  at  the  t?nd  of  the.  volume  also, 
i-atalognes  of  the  botanical  and  vernacular  names,  and  ttfr 
lersa,  are  appended. 

U'e  scarcely  know  bow  to  select  any  specimen  of  ihh 
Work,  as-  most  of  the  important  articles  are  inconvcMiientry 
long:  we.  obsene  none  so  short,  and  at  the.  same  time  jv)>- 
^e^smg  so  strong  an  ititeiest  in  our  feelings  as  the  following. 

‘  Saccuau  t  .M,  a  genus  cciit.tlning  a  plant  of  the  tender  perennial  reed 
^ .  n  d . 

*  It  Ulongs  to  the  cl;5s  and  order  TnanJria  Digynta,  and  ranks  in  th< 
n.it’.r.il  order  of  ihamln.i, 

*  The  ch.imctrrs  are ;  that  the  calyx  is  a  two-\*nlvpd  glume,  one- 
flow*Ti  d  :  valves  ublongd.inceolaie,  acuminate,  erect,  concave,  equal, 
twnless,  surroiiDiicil  with  a  kmg  lanugo  at  the  base ;  the  corolla  two- 
•.Uved,  shorter,  sh.lq>i^h,  very  tender;  nectary  two-leaved,  very  small; 
tiu*  &i.imln.i  have  ihrv‘c  c.ipillary  idaments,  the  Lmgth  of  the  corolla: 
.inthcrs  fcon)euh,ii  oblong;  the  pistillum  is  an  oblong  germ  ;  styles  iwft, 
u  athcri*d  ;  siigin.is  j>lun>ose  ;  there  is  oo  pericarpium  :  corolla  invests  tk 
arid:  llic  seed  sin.. le,  oblong. 

*  'I'he  fcjHcics  cultlv.ited  is  6'  (JiKinarum,  Common  Sugar-cane. 

*  It  h.is  .1  jointed  luot,  like  th.il  of  other  sorts  of  cane  or  reed;  frow 
this  .mse  tour,  five,  or  nH>re  shoots,  proportionable  to  the  age  or  strength 
of  the  root,  eigl.i  or  ten  teet  high,  according  to  tlu*  goodness  of 
ground  ;  in  some  nioi.<it  rich  soil*,  canes  have  been  measured  near  iwcntT 
fvt  long;  but  th  se  a  e  not  mar  so  good  as  those  of  middling  growth; 
aloondiiig  1.1  j  ace,  bat  having  lit: k*  of  the  essential  salt ;  the  cann 
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•iatfdt  and  thet?  }oiiK8  are  more  or  tesi  distant,  in  propbrtVyn  to  the 
lod:  a  icdt  h  placed  at  each  joint,  and  the  bate  of  it  embraces  the 
fuik  to  the  next  joint  above  its  inierdoor,  before  it  expands  t  hence 
to  the  point  it  is  tliree  or  four  feet  in  length,  according  to  the  vigour  of 
tlie  plant ;  there  is  a  deep  whitish  furrow  or  hollow  midrib,  which  it 
broad  and  prominent,  on  the  under  side;  the  edgi‘sare  thin,  and  arraetl 
with  small  sharp  twth,  which  are  scarcely  to  b»*  discerned  by  the  naked 
rye,  but  will  cut  the  skin  of  a  tender  hand,  if  it  be  drawn  along  it ; 
the  flowers  are  provluced  in  panniclcs  at  the  top  of  the  stalks ;  arc  from 
tu'O  to  three  feet  hmg,  and  coirp<.>scd  of  many  spikes  nine  or  ten  inches 
in  length,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  sm.iller  spikes :  these  have 
lung  down  inclosing  the  Howers  so  as  to  hide  them  from  sight :  the  seeil 
b  oblong*]H)inted,  and  ripens  in  the  valves  of  the  flower.  It  is  a  native  of 
both  lilt*  Indies,  and  the  l^lands  of  the  South  Seas. 

*  There  are  tlirei*  remarkable  varieties  mentioned  by  Loureiro,  differing  in 
the  culm,  not  in  the  flower:  the  White  Sug.ir-cane,  with  the  culm 
long,  white,  of  a  middling  si/e,  very  sweet,  the  knots  distairt ;  the  Red 
bttgar-cane,  with  the  culm  short,  tliicker,  red,  very  juicy,  the  knots  ap- 

firoximatc;  the  Klephantine  Sugar-cane,  with  the  culm  very  thick,  red, 
ong,  less  sweet,  the  knots  approximate :  and  there  arc  probably,  no  other# 
in  a  plant  so  much  cultivated. 

‘  Culture  — 'riiis  plant  is  capable  of  being  increased  by  slips  or  suckers 
from  the  root,  and  by  cuttings  of  the  main  stalks ;  but  here  generally 
by  slips  from  the  bottom  ;  or  any  side-shoots  arising  from  the  stems 
near  the  root,  having  earth  raised  about  the  bottom  part  will  soon 
unit  libn  s,  and  be  fit  for  separation :  the  slips  or  oflsKs  may  be  taken 
off  at  any  season  in  which  they  appear  fit  for  the  purpose,  being  carc- 
hil  to  det.ich  them  with  some  fibres  to  each,  and  plant  them  si'paratcly 
in  pots  of  rich  earth,  plunging  them  in  the  bark-bc'd,  watering  and 
occiisionally  sliading  them  till  they  have  got  root,  rttaining  them  alwayw 
in  the  bark  bed  in  the  stove,  treating  them  as  other  exotics  ot  that 
tort. 

*  I  hey  afford  variety  among  other  stove  planic,* 

Surely  the  field -culture  of  this  plaul  should  have  hiren  d^- 
Ncriiu*  1. 

1'h(*  IVms  radicansy  or  Hooting  Sumach,  possesses  smiiecun- 
ou>  fiualiiics. 

‘  Having,  in  common  with  ivy,  the  quality  of  not  rising  without  the 
snpportof  a  wall,  tree,  or  h  dge,  it  is  called  in  some  paru  of  America 
CriTping  Ivy.  It  will  climb  to  the  top  6f  high  trees  in  woods,  the 
branches  every  where  throwing  out  fibres  that  penetrate  the  trunk.  When 
stem  is  cut,  it  emits  a  pale  brown  s  ip  of  a  disagreeable  scent,  and 
*0  shiirpthat  letters  or  marks  made  upon  linen  with  it  cannot  be*  got  out 
•jain.but  grow  blacker  the  more  it  is  washed. 

*  Like  Khus  vemix  it  is  poisonous  to  some  persons,  but  in  a  le*^i  de- 
Kalm  relates,  that  of  two  sifters,  one  could  manage  the  tree  with* 
being  aflec*ed  by  its  venom,  whilst  the  other  felt  its  exhalations  as 
as  she  came  within  a  yard  of  it,  or  exen  when  she  stood  to  Ire* 
oi  it  at  a  greater  distance;  tliar  it  had  not  ihc  least  eflect  i|ion 
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fiim^  tHoug;f)  he  h»^  made  many  experiments  upon  himself,  and  onct  Ae 
juice  aquinevl  into  his  ^e;'^l>ut  that  on  another  person  s  hand,  which  >lii 
l).id  coircred  >very  thick  with  ir,  the  skin,  a  tew  hoars  after,  becaiae 
as  bard  as  a  piece  of  tanoed  leather,  and  peeled  offi afterwards  in  acaki,' 

We  only  add  a  short  description  of  an  excellent  fruit^  one 
circunisUnce  in  which  will  »;ive  it,  pwha|>s,  an  additional  zest, 
in  the  ensuing  season^  with  !^ine  ot  our  patriotic  readers! 

•  "nie'  OoMen  Pippin  is  woil  known ;  and  the  French  o^'m  it  to  bi 
of  English  origin.  It  is  .almost 'peculiar  to' this  country;  for  there  ioe 
few  countries  abroad  where  it  succe'eds  well  ,  It  is  yellow  as  gold;  tkt 
juice  is  very  sweet ;  the  skin  (especially  where  exposed  to  the  sun)  h 
oftiQ  freckled  with  dark  yellow  *pot$,  It  is  certalnW  the  most  antient  a 
well  as  the  most  excellent  apple  that  wc  have,  it  ripens  In  October, 
and  keeps ithrough  the  winter.  It  has  several  sub-varieties.'  ^ 

A*  fnr  as  wc  have  exami  ned  the  Tolnnics,  we  ha%'e  not 
noticed  any  ^on^iderahle  omissions,  except  such  as  the' plan 
appeared  to  requirt*.  Perhaps  the  rnrious  di.scoveries  and  Im- 
i>oiiant  rantions  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  relative  to  the  Arr. 
hcrri/^  BcrU’ns  xutjforis,  as  tending  to  propai^are  the  rust  in 
com,  shotild  have  been  inserted  under  that  anicle. 

Art«  X.  The  £en^ulFff(Ut4  of  the  Chrutian  Temper  Bcma tie  Uapju* 

vess  8 VO.,  pp.  'Jl.  I'ricc  S'i.  llatchttrd,-lio7. 

^HE  useful  tract  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  which  we  lately 
notictul,  (p.  50 1.)  was  the  origin  of  this  publication ;  tlie 
author  regp'Uiug  .  ,  .  , 

•  That,  in  addition  to  the  able  statement  of  the  public  benefits  of  Chriiti* 
inky  on  the  temp')rai  conccmi  of  maDkind,'the  pi^ns  prelate  had  not  caN 
ried  its  precepts  and  beneficial  tendency  into  domestic  life ;  and  shewa, 
how  it  might  be  made  tlic  source  of  our  private  comforts  and  enjoymcDU.'. 
prtf.  p.  iii.  ..  .  . 

Ho  has  therefore  attempted  to  supply  die  defect :  he  layi 
no  claim  to  the  praise  tif  originality,  but  **  has  merely  ciMift- 
vonn*d  to  place  in  a  clear  and  interesting  point  ofiView’,  certain 
ChriNtian  duties  which  he  has  reason  to  tbelievci  are  not  .very 
genernllv  practised.’*  i  . 

We  think  the  objection  to  Dr»  Portem’s  tract  completely 
groundless,  as  the  nature  of  the  two  works  is  extremely  df 
verse;  the  prcstMit  publication  regards,  not  the  actual  efr 
fects  of  C’hristianiiy,  but  its  teiulcncy,  and  the  duties  which 
It  teacher  and  enjoins.  This  plan  is  piirsucnl,  through  several 
chapters,  into  all  the  social  relations;,  and  the  style  of  cxecu* 
rion  discovers  that  the  author  is  a  sensible  observant  and  beoe- 
rolent  man,  if  not  a  scholar,  and  that  his  piety  is  conscientious, 
if  not  derived  from  the.  clearot  views  of  Christianity.  • 

Potb  for  his  sake  and  that  of  his  readers,  wx  shall  notice  • 
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few  passages  tbat  we  juUgc  exceptionable,  from  tbe  ideas 
which  duy  convey,  or  at  least  may  be  uiulcrstood  toxonvey, 
S^jcakit^^  of  tbe  duties  enforced  by  tUe  izreat  Author  of  our 
silritioA,’'  he  remarks,  tiic  observance  of  them  in  made  the 
particular  condi  ion  of  our  ow  n  acceptance,  throuj^li  bis  merits 
and  propitiation.*’  (p.  1 3.)  This  common  phrmse  is  often  |>nr. 
Tcrtcti  to  an  erroneous  sense;  the  work  of  Christ  did  not  pnt  h 
in  our  power  to  deserve  eternal  life,  but  deserved  it  for  us.  The 
per  ofiiiincp  of  such  works,”  or  rather  that  state  of  the  heart 
which  w'  uld  jirevailin^ly  ensure  it,  inny  be  called  the  “  con¬ 
dition  of  acceptance,”  because  essential  to  h,  but  nercr  in  the 
SCI  we  of  a  procurnig  vause. 

\Vc  object  ti>  the  expression — that  a  man  **  must  expect  for^ 
givencss  of  his  owi^  sins,  in  the  e^ract  pinporfronjihut  he  forgarc 
oilier^t'ieir  trespasses  agai list  him,”— ^n.  7.)  partly  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  just  stated,  but  es))e'.'iHlly  bixau>e  the  only  atonement 
that  can  be  accepted  for  any  sins,  will  be  accepted  for  alL 

Tli»*re  U  anotlicr  expression,  which  would  appear  to  carry  a 
meaning,  foreign,  we  doubt  not,  from  the  sober  o|>i  don  of  the 
author  ;  “  if  we  use  our  unceasing  and  earnest  endeavours,  tfic 
merits  and  mediation  of  our  Saviour  will  r^ioue /or  the  ir.nty 
(p.  h5.)  Yet  if  there  he  any  action,  even  oiks  of  a  thousand,”  for 
which  can  answer,”  this  phrase  may  be  tolerated. 

It  apptnirs  to  us,  as  if  this  author,  as  many  do,  forgot  the 
import  of  his  creed,  except  while  he  was  repealing  it ;  he  in¬ 
timates  (p.  *t7.)  tliat  a  Christian’s  hope  mu6il>e  founded  **  not 
nu  his  own  well-doing,  hut  on  the  merits  and  mediation  of  onr 
Blesstxl  R>*d^^emer,  who  died  for  the  sins  of  his  faitlil’ul  fol¬ 
lowers  this  quite  supersedes  tlie  expressions  to  which  wc 
have  advened,  and  is  also  inconsistent  with  a  pass.ige  in  ttio 
wme  page,  which  represent  “  the  confident  satisfaction”  mani- 
festwi  l)y  many  departing  saints  on  a  de.ith  bt'd  as  improper, 
because  “  he  who  has  best  studied  his  duty  is  most  aware  now 
deficient  he  has  lH‘en  in  the  performance  of  it”  The  Christ¬ 
ian,  we  remiiul  him,  would  exciuitu,  ami  perhaps  with  rain- 
tyre,  •*  It  is  Christ  that  dic<l,  yea  ratlier  that  is  risen  again.” 

The  following  mistake  is  of  another  kind.  **  I  should  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  fe.v  people  wi|o  call  ihenriHelves  Christians,  who 
do  not  repeat  the  Lord’s  prayer  on  their  knees,  at  least  once  a 
day.”  (p.  52.)  We  will  take  upon  iii  to  assure  him  there  are 
many  thousands.  “  Christian”  in  this  country  is  commonly 
useil  as  a  nurio/t/if  distinction,  not  a  moral  one;  and  indeed 
this  degmdation  of  the  term  has  not  been  deemed  low 
enough ;  for  it  is  curreiuly  used  in  a  zotthgicai  sense,  to  distin¬ 
guish  a  man  from  a  monkey.  This  will  naturally  be  the  case 
'^berc  the  title  is  supposed  to  be  acquired  by  the  circuinstaDces 
^binh. 
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\Vc  stioulil  not  have  taken  iliik  trouUle  with  a  w‘orkthat«^ 
thought  unworthy  ot  iiutoriiMy  aiui  ciruiilaiion ;  it  contaiiiti 
number  of  excellent  obstTvations  a|i|>licable  to  the  tiifleftix 
stiUioiis  of  life,  r.iiii  especially  inciileates  humility,  putieiicr, 
benevolencf*,  and  a  ilisposiiion  to  bv  happy. 


Art.  X!.  Srrmotu  pr^fk*i  tLitu  la  Egiua  Fnin^oisa  Protest^et  it 
I^ondra.  Sirmons  preached  in  the  French'  Protestant  Churches  « 
I.ondon.  Py  J.  S.  Pons,  bvo.  pu.  U»0.  Price  5s.  Dulau  and  Co. 
London.  1K07. 

I  discourses  appear  to  have  been  deliveretl,  forth* 
most  |)art,  on  special  occasions.  I'iie  AVj?/  is  on  the  distrew 

f  111  *.1  I  illr.’t 


of  I'ihniacland  liapar  in  the  desert  ;  preached  on  behalf  of  tlie 
\\\*stiuii'sU r  French  ('h«irity  School;  an  institntion  in  \ihirh 
ten  hoys  and  Icmi  ^irls  arc  u bol!y  maintained,  cdm'uted,  tnu 
clotiti  d.  it  is  to  the  honour  of  our  religions  profc'ssion,  tint 
ciierities  of  this  kind  are.  patronizt'd  hy  all  classes;  anti 
that  ihi*  desceinlants  of  those  French  Refugees  whom  bignm* 
pe  rsemited  into  this  latni  td  toleration,  liave  hitherto  been  abt 
to  >'ippoit  similar  estai>li^i)^leMts.  Siiuo  the  foundation  of  thh 
school,  in  1747,  it  hns  admitted  48S  children.  Had  we  looked 
no  further  than  to  tae  close  of  this  discourse,  we  should  haw 
thought  it  our  duty  to  protest  again  t  the  senninir  intention  of 
recottimending  g<*od  works  **  to  plead  our  cause,  and  to  couii- 
terhalance  the  tdfect  of  onr  transgTessi(m?>'*  at  the  day  of  Judg- 
ine.it,  p.  29  Rut  .as  we  are  satisfied  from  otlier  cxprc'ssioiw, 
that  this  could  n(U  he  i!ie  preacher’s  real  d(*sign,  we.'ooly 
roinaiK  it,  as  an  inadverience  against  which  tine  caution  wonkl 
have  guarded. 

’The  M‘conii  sermon  is  on  the  necc.'sity  of  a  new  heart,  Iroin 
Ezek.  X viii.  3 1 .  h  was  jirt'ached  on  new  year’s  clay,  ISOi* 
N\>  shoul.l  have  thought  several  texts  in  the  New  d'estaiucirt 
nil  TO  Hpplicablt*  to  the  subject.  ’File  t/iird  is,  on  tlic  wisilort 
ol  yotttli,  Prov.  \.  l.  in  this,  the  best  passage  is  a  represeutatio* 
ol  the  deloi  niities  attendant  on  vic.ious  old  ago,  'i'lie  wid«>i»  of 
S.irepta,is  the  snbjec:i  ot  the./u//rM  sernmn,  which  was  preavdiei 
to  assist  llie  Socitiiy  called  the  MuiiOH  du  Paitiy  in  Spiul 
J*'ields.  l)uring  the  winter  of  IbOh,  this  .'^(»eietv  disirihutvHl 
ijnartern  loi'ves,  among  1 11  nccessiloiis  families.  I'hefr 
are  various  good  potiits  in  this  composition.  lUit  we  are  best 
plca.si*il  with  the  iloctrine^  explicitly  stated  by  the  preavher, 
contained  in  tlie  Prayers  of  the  Lin^  gy  used  m  the  chiirehesa^ 
his  (tJie  Helvetic)  (  onfe.ssion.  His  text  is,  Luke  xi.v.  ‘i‘i. 
ot  thine  cu  n  mouth  "n  iU  1  iud,ot  thei\  thou  •u'icked  scuant.  d 

vpe.iker  rcinonstr:ii**s  witii  tnoM*  who  regularly  adopt  the  bu« 

guage  of  these  pr.tveis,  >ei  lU'iiy  the  .sentiiiienis  thev  cxpri-iV^ 
1  ifier  t’ic.ii  ia  glide*  o  ».  i  tut*  lone uo,  but  w ilhhuiik  the 
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from  the  (ievotion  they  imply.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  P.  may  be 
of  to  others  beside  those  of  his  communion  ;  we  shall 
tht  refore  submit  the  concluding  paragraphs  to  tiie  notice  of 
our  Readers. 

*  You  have  heard,  my  beloved  brethren,  in  what  manner  the  four 
prioviipal  points  of  the  Christian  fkith  present  themselves  to  our  atteotioot 
lO  the  public  Service  which  we  render  to  God  in  this  Church.  1  speak, 

*  I.  Of  the  docuine  of  Universal  transgressioot  and  of  the  corrupt 
Diture  of  nun. 

*  2.  Ot  his  entire  and  free  redemption,  by  the  repentance  and  faith 
vhich  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 

*  .S.  Ot  the  fruits  and  effects  of  this  repentance,  manifest  in  a  holy 
and  benevolent  life. 

‘‘  And  lastly,  ot  the  absolute  impossibility  in  which  man  finds  himself  of 
rfceivinj?  such  jjrcat  blessings,  otherwise  than  by  tlie  assistance  and  gnacc 
ot  the  Holy  Spirit. 

*  These  leading  principles  of  the  Christian  faith  comprise  all  the  rest; 
they  shew  us  our  real  condition  and  the  way  of  Salvation ;  ind  by 
direct  consequence,  they  warn  and  arm  us  against  our  gi*and  enemy  le//- 
love,  and  a  criminal  inclination  to  place  our  trust  in  our  own  merit  and 
ri^liteousncis.  I'hey  tend  to  convince  us  how  little  we  are  woithyto 
offer  our  sacrifice  to  (iod,  defiled  as  we  ari»  by  sins  witliout  number  ;  but 
they  give  us,  at  the  same  time,  an  assurance,  that  the  God  of  goodness 
will  condescend  to  accept  our  oblations  wholly  imperfect  though  they 
b*,  through  the  mediation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

‘  Hut  let  us  recollect,  my  very  dear  ba*thrcn, — :uid  may  the  thought 
ever  be  present  to  our  minds, — let  us  recollect,  that  the  inestimahlc  ad¬ 
vantage  ot  being  members  of  a  Church,  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  which 
arc  so  excellent,  will  turn  to  our  confusion,  if  we  do  not  live  in  a 
manner  conformable  to  our  belief. — IaH  us  recollect,  that  even  from 
this  very  circumstance,  that  our  1/iturgy  is  compoik'd  in  such  a  manner 
to  set  bedore  us,  every  Sunday,  the  bases  and  the  articles  ot  our  b.'lief, 
we  become  infinitely  more  guilty  tlun  ii  we  liad  never  heard  Uiera  men- 
tioDcd 

‘  It  is,  then,  extremely  essential,  that  we  examine  seriously,  whe-ther  our 
actions  correspond  to  our  confession  of  faith,  and  whether  we  really  glbrify 
f  in  a  body  and  spirit  devoted  to  him,  as  w'c  glority  him  with  our  lips 
m  the  assembly  of  the  faithful.  It  concerns  our  happiness,  our  eternal 
“bation,  to  examine  ourselves  with  freedom,  anil  to  reply  without  dissH 
malation.  We  come  here  in  the  prcsi  nce  of  God  to  confess  our  sins,  to 
lament  our  blindness,  to  deplore  the  f  icility  with  which  we  fall  into  the 
transgressions  and  ihe  same  wanderings.  But  is  our  heart  thoroughly 
•0  Qnisun  with  our  lips  ?  Do  we  feel  wiiJi  contrition  the  force  of  theexpres- 
^‘OQs  which  we  emp  oy  ?  Ah  1  if  it  be  otherwise,  these  very  expressions 
t^’prnunce  will  one  day  condemn  us  ;  for  it  is  a  premeditated  insult  which 
oiTer  to  the  seaiclicr  of  hearts : — it  is  impudently  to  declare  befosc 
what  at  tile  same  lime  we  arc  conscious  is  false,  and  lus  no  reality, 

f)ur  rradm  will  ^lartukc  of  onr  plm**nre  in  fiiuling  tho*JC 
'^'Ktii.us  f>f  ih(?  Ilclvftic  f.’«#Mfo'i'ioii  still  maintained  in  that 
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Connection:  there  is  more  j^oodness,  ue  trust,  and  ortbndpx 
piety  in  the  world,  bad  as  limes  are,  than  some  despoiidia| 
Christians  are  aware  of. 

The  sirth  sermon  is  on  the  dangers  of  rash  judgement. 
Luke  vi.  37. 

The  style  of  these  discourses  is  easy  and  elegant ;  the  mod*- 
of  their  composition  is  simple,  and  without  nHectation  ;  asd 
some  passages  are  marked  with  a  eonsidcrahle  portion  of  nhit 
the  French  call  ewe/ row.  ’ 

Art.  XII.  Alemcirs  of  the  hfe  and  of  Isaac  Watts^  D,  b,; 

uith  Extracts  fmm  his  Coircspondtncc,  8vo.  |»p.  117.  Trice  2s.  (>i 
VUiujns  and  Smith.  1807* 

QV  Dr.  Watts,  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  characteTj», 
wcknow  very  little  except  from  hi. s  writings:  the  auihn 
is  conspicuous,  but  the  man  is  coiicealed.  Dr.  Joliiisou  moit 
than  once  complained,  that  he  knew  nut  wiicre  to  gather  ms* 
terials  for  a  life  of  Watts  ;  yet  he  was  Uk)  eminent  to  be  iic«. 
Iccted,  and  the  pen  of  Johnson  was  destined,  if  no  luonn. 
inent  of  his  own  had  remained,  to  iimnortalize  his  memorr. 
But  Walls  was  one  of  those  beings,  on  wdiom  tlu  praise  of 
Johnson  could  confer  nothing. 

It  has  often  been  remarketl,  that  the  life  of  a  student  offers 
ver}'  few  incidents  to  the  notice  of  a  biographer.  By  hii 
letters  and  eonversatiou,  his  charaetcr  is  unfolded,  aud  if 
these  are  lost,  the  memoirs  of  such  a  man  will  not  he  greatly 
interesting.  All  that  industry  could  acquire,  and  ingenuitf 
combine,  to  give  as  complete  a  view  of  Di*.  Watts  as  ctn 
possibly  be  atuined,  his  pre.sent  biographer  has  accomplished; 
and  if  the  work  is  barren  of  interest,  it  certainly  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  writer.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  bbrk 
is  that  which  relates  to  the  wriiinjjs  of  Dr,  Watts.  Ingenuity, 
candour,  and  good  sense,  indeed,  pervade  the  whole  of  the 
work,  and  it  will  he  read  wdth  peculiar  pleasun',  by  every 
sincere  admirer  of  the  amiable  aud  excellent  man  whom  it 
commemorates.  'I  he  advantage  of  this  memoir  over  iIkik' 
which  have  preceded  it  is,  that  it  contains  some  new  and  iu- 
teresting  matter,  and  that  it  consolidates  the  informatioo 
which  was  befc^re  .scailt  red,  aiul  which  could  not  be  obtained, 
blit  by  a  relercnce  to  >everal  volumes.  The  correspondence 
•will  griitity  every  pious  mind:  our  limits  will  not  suffer  us 
to  make  extracts  but  the  wdiole  purchase  is  so  trivial,  tb»t 
SVC  the  less  regret  it.  The  biographer  des4‘rves  our  wurni 
commendation,  for  the  liberaliiy  of  his  sentiments,  the  mat* 
ness  and  perspicuity  of  his  style,  and  the  collection  of  in* 
formation  which  he  has  place^l  within  the  rcAch  of  the  wu 
rowest  expenditure. 
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At.  XIII.  T^if  Geo  chronologif  of  Euroj)e,  being  an  Epitome  of  the 
(K-ognipliy  and  History  of  the  several  Kmgdums  and  States  compimHl 
in  thit  (Quarter  of  the  World,  witti  a  complete  Chronoloj^y  of  remarV- 
J)le  Events  from  the  Oismenibormfhr  ol  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  Year 
IStKS.  Hy  E  Asplo.  Illustrated  by  a  whole  sheet  Map  of  Europe,  on 
which  is  described  the  chronological  Succession  ot  the  Sovereiens, 
by  M.  Wimtliicr.  Second  Edition,  ulth  conudorable  Additio^ 
and  Improvements.  Swo.  pp.  176.  Price  12s.  Didier  ktki  Tcbbcit* 

n''HE  abridgement  which  we  have  given  of  the  title  of  this  book,  suf- 
^  ticcs  to  indicate  its  contents  and  its  purpose.  We  think  the  plan  inge¬ 
nious;  and  the  execution,  for  the  greater  part,  commendnhie,  though 
in  some  respects  inaccurate.  Of  the  twenty  three  parts  into  which 
the  author  divides  Europe,  some  include  several  of  the  others.  Wc 
arf  toKl,  that  “  the  reformation  in  religion  w.pi  begun  by  Martin  Luthc*t 
and  John  Calvin,  in  1517  that  is,  when  Calvin  was  about  eight 
\tanold  :  and  “  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Fnglai^^and  Wales  hat 
been  variously  stated  at  from  five  to  seven  millions.'*  Who  would 
imagine  that  a  census  had  lately  been  taken  ? 

Inc  author  copies  Mr.  Pinkerton's  system  of  original  population  ;  but 
•ometimes  confounds  it,  as  in  making  the  Sarmatians,  MassagcU‘S,  Scla- 
tonians  and  Huns,  tribes  of  Goths  or  Scythians.  Much,  however,  of 
gtRuinc  and  useful  memorla!,  is  collected  into  a  small  compass  ;  and  the 
imp  that  is  prefixed,  affords  at  one  view,  a  valuable  table  of  all  the  kings 
ol'  movlcrn  Eurofc,  not  excepting  Napolt?on  tlic  first,  and  perhaps  the 
hit  The  improvements  made  in  the  present  edition  certainly  render  it  (to 
uie  Mr.  A  spin's  words)  “  acceptable  to  the  student  as  an  index  to  more 
elaborate  Treatises,  and  to  the  man  of  business,  to  whom  deep  research 
iip^ecludcil  by  more  pressing  and  inij>ortant  avocations,  as  a  concise 
and  entertaining  companion." 

.'XrL  XIV.  The  Projid^cUion  of  Chrisliavit^  was  not  indebted  to  ann  st» 
cttruLiry  C.Mses,  A  Prize  iCssay,  published  in  I'ursuancc  of  the  Will 
o!  the  P  *v.  .1.  Hulse,  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Hy  the 
Kev.  Samuel  Bcmey  Vince,  B.  A.  Fellow  of  King's  College  ;  8vo. 
If.  S7.  Lunn  1807. 

^yiTUOUT  any  affectation  of  recondite  learning,  or  the  slightest 
attempt  at  rhetorical  embellishment,  Mr,  V.  luiS  furnished  a  very 
pUIn,  but  sensible  essay,  to  the  defence  of  Christianity.  The  usual  to- 
this  part  of  the  argument  arc  so  well  known,  and  Mr.  V.  has 
sppt  io  rigiJly  in  the  beaten  track,  that  very  little  comment  is  necessary 
from  us.  His  propositions  arc  thes9. 

*  I.  Tliat  the  world,  at  the  advent  of  our  Saviour,  was  not  in  a  state 
fiTctira’/r  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity. 

*  II.  I  hat  the  propagation  of  Christianity  was  not  a.sxi8ted  by  the  ijffio- 

of  the  times  in  which  it  was  prijmuigated,  nor  by  \hc  unenli^huned 
^^fhrttundin^s  of  those  to  whom  it  was  origin.dly  taught. 

‘III.  'I’lut  the  characters  of  the  first  propagators  of  the  Gospel, 
o<)t  luch  jis  would  command  respect,*  nor  enhjrce  obedience,  on  ac- 
t’Jutil  of  thf*ir  rank  im  life,  cl  ihl  cnsthoritif,  or  rdneation, 

‘IV  ]  oppv»si»ion  .va»  mide  to  thw*  progruM  of  Clirittianry  fy 
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tarthly  powers ;  whilst  the  Apostles,  on  the  contrary,  uied  no  ?ioicgi 
ineafures  to  extend  its  influence.*  pp  5,  6. 

These  pr  opositions  must  have  so  much  weight  with  any  candid  m- 
•oner,  that  it  might  seem  the  less  necessary  for  Mr.  V.  to  ^d  the  forcr 
of  logical  argument,  or  die  attractions  of  an  eloquent  style. 

Art.  XV.  IVarjf  and  Rumours  of  li^ars.  A  Discourse,  in  two  Pant, 
die  leading  Articles  of  which  were  preached  at  the  Castle  Garth  Cb- 
pel,  on  February,  2.',  1807,  being  the  Day  anpoinu-d  for  a  Nailood 
Vast.  By  die  Rev  D.  Gellaily,  (Ncwc.itde)  pp.  Price  Is.  6d, 
Williams  and  Co.  1807. 

JT  has  happened  to  us  once  or  twice,  to  find  an  author,  whether  from 
want  of  tiste,  or  from  atfected  moilesty,  under-rating  the  merit  of  hit 
work;  Mr.  Gellatly’s  frank  assurance  therefore,  that  **  his  work  is  not 
entitled  to  praise,’*  fluttered  us  with  the  exjx*ctation  of  an  cxcelleot 
•rmion.  Bat  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  certify,  that  Mr.  Gellatlv'i 
taste  is  precisely  consentaneous  with  our  own,  and  consequently  with 
that  of  Aristarchus  and  Aristotle  ;  and  inasmuch  .as  we  value  moral 
worth  far  hiehcr  dian  intellectual,  we  ha\T  the  far  greater  happiness  to 
affirm,  that  Mr.  Gellatly’s  veracity  is  unquestionihlc.  In  one  respect, 
however,  hr  really  undervalues  h-mself ;  instead  of  saying,  “  I  neither^ 
ek  fame  nor  emolument,**  he  might  fairly  have  said,  “  I  am  resolved 
to  contrilrate  all  the  expi*nces  of  this  sermon,  and  to  sacrifice  all  the 
literary  reputation  I  can  lose,  for  the  general  good.’*  To  such  a  writer 
we  firl  compelled  to  be  more  than  commonly  lenient,  and  shall  there¬ 
fore  make  little  otlscr  comment  on  his  discourse. 

Mr.  G.’s  loyally  is  conspicuous:  we  learn  from  several  parts,  that 
our  sovereign  is  *‘goo\.l,**  “gracious,’*  “  beloved,’* &c.  and  from  p.  2. 
we  learn,  that  “  all  ranks  and  denominations,  (not  excepting  the  preacher 
“  and  his  reviewers)  have  contributed  by  our  sins  to  invo.ve  his  Ma* 
“  jesiy  in  this  long  contlnucii  and  bloody  contest.** 

The  text  is  Matth.  xxiv.  (>.  which  however  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  other  part  of  the  seniion,  than  t’lC  title.  The  author  passes  aloag 
the  customary  topics  of  a  fast  sermon,  and  w'anders  into  much  mij; 
cellaneous  discussion  ;  he  adverts  to  some  sins  which  are  not  so  usuillv 
noticed,  such  as  the  neglect  of  all  means  for  evangelizing  British  India; 
the  protan.ition  of  the  Fucharl^t,  under  the  operation  of  the  Test-acti; 
the  illib»T.il  spirit  among  dilferent  >ects,  &c.  A  considerable  number 
of  laudable  sentiments  Six*  introvluced  ;  and  we  are  only  sorry  that 
these  have  not  Kx^n  able  to  keep  lx*tter  company. 

.Alt.  XVI.  ConvnsiJtii>ns  on  (!/uriisti  v ;  in  which  the  elements  of  that' 
scieuce  are  familiarly  explaincxi,  and  illustrated  by  experiments.  Second 
ejition.'i  vols  l‘Jmo  pp.  t)l4.  Price  i+s.  Bds.  Longman  and  Co.  IH()I. 

11 L  op}Hirtunity  of  a  second  and  ix-vised  edition,  enables  us  to  bestow 
our  warmest  rommendailon  on  this  excellent  work,  and  to  pay  ourac- 
knowiedgeuients  to  the  ingenious  author,  K»r  the  servieet  she  b.is  rendnrd* 
to  juvenile  students.  AVithall  die  ease  of  style,  the  simplicity  ol  dicii^m* 
and  tlv*  familiar  illustration,  th.*t  arv  desirable  in  ek*iiH*nt.try  bt>okR,  it  com¬ 
bine's  the  mo’^e  inuxiitant  yet  r.ire  advantage  of  philosophical  accuracy- 
siiungjy  ^visc  all  our  young  tiieuds  to  piocun*  it,  .'t>  .a  faithiui  aud*aina^ 
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ittjg  Introiluctlon  to  a  science*  which  li  by  far  the  most  Inteiestlng  of  phv- 
studies,  the  most  closely  connected  with  the  daily  occurrences  of  /ife«* 
iod  of  which  some  knowledge,  in  the  present  state  of  menul  cultivation, 
ii  (^scotial  to  the  character  even  of  an  accomplished  female. 

Ar.  XVI 1.  7'he  Kiiture  and  Ptoi)frtlfs  cf  UlustruUd;  wuh  a  De^ 
iTiUtion  of  the  ^  English  Fleet  e.  By  John  Luccock, .  Woolstapler,* 
ffO.  pp.  ‘Jj9.  Price  5«  6d.  Leeds,  Heaton;  l^ndon,  Harding. 

\iriTH  what  pi-opriety  tuonl  was  made  the  staple  nuinufacturc  of  this 
^  kiBi;doTU,  and  what  was  the  policy  of  the  arbitrary  laws  di'signed  to 
ficouragt*  it,  we  arc  niot  liere  to  ink|uire.  It  is  enough  to  recommend  the  . 
iiiMcct  of  Mr.  Luccock  s  observations  to  the  notice  of  commercial  men. 
nti  ^Dcra)  re.'vdeis,  at  well  hs  to  persons  pi.‘culiarly  concerned  in  the  ma- 
QuUcitTc,  Uut  ii  is  at.  prewnt  one  of  the  chief  employments  of  iodustry,r- 
in  1  sourw'cs  of  national  wealUi  and  revenue. 

He  treats  the  subject  under  five  divisions,  tlie  titles  of  which  do  not, 
however,  afford  a  distinct  idea  of  their  natore;  1.  Wool  in  general.  11*. 
Cultivated  Wool,  111.  £lssenti;il  Qualities  of  Wool.  IV.  WiM)l  ol 
kniriuiki.  V.  Concluding  Remarks.  'I'he  work  is  executed,  on  the 
whole,  very  re8|XHtabJy.:  it  contains  much  curious  intormation,  and  many 
urful  sugg«.*siions.  'Vhe  inaccuracies  are  chiefly  those  of  the  style,  toge¬ 
ther  with  seveial  of  tlie  press:  hut  these  are  of  trivial  consequence. 

.Vt.  X\'I11.  f/istoire  .Sarree,  ou  Abr6g^  chronologiquc  ct  raisonn<^  doi 
laNrcs  Saints,  a  rus.ige  dc  la  Jeunesse,  ckc.  *2  vols.  l8nio. 

DiJi^r  ot  Tebbctt  1  j^OT. 
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Sicred  Histojy,  or  a  chronological  and  descriptive  abridgement  of  the 
Holy  S  ciiptures,  for  the  use  of  Youth,  &c. 

"J'Ht  compilers  of  this  small  work  very  properly  consider  the  bihle  not 
merely  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  conduct,  but  likewise  as  the  origin  of 
Jiihcntic  history,  and  as  a  prejiarative  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  '*  We 
hare,*’  s  ay  they,  “  thought  it  jiroper  to  exclude  from  a  work  designe<l 
f^r  youth,  all  mystical  c';planatior,8  of  the  types  which  abound  in  the  Old 
Tcitaimnt,  and  every  allusion  to  the  diversities  of  opinion  by  which  Chris- 
fans  are  mutually  distinguished.**  To  the  former  of  these  maxims  the 
'rli-rs  have  adlicrcd,  though  not  invariably,  vet  quite  as  much,  we  think, 
was  expedient.  'Phere  is,  also,  no  direct  reference  to  the  peculiar  opi¬ 
nions  of  .any  party  of  Christians:  hut  there  arc  not  unfrequcni  lapses  into 
expressions  that  are  characteristic  of  jmpery,  and  sentiments  which  art* 
ton^jenial  with  its  principles.  For  instance,  the  ancient  prophets  are  de- 
»*nlwd  as  those  “  qui  se  separaient  du  rente  di*s  honimes,  jH)ur  mener  une 
par  aite,  comme  des  esj)^e8  dc  relgiruxE  ivol.  2.  p.  2.)  We 
*'c  told,  that  “  Jesus  worked  with  Joseph  at  his  trade;  *'(p.  8.'I. ) 
a^d  *•  desired  to  be  baptized  by  Saint  John  in  Jordan  :*'  (p.85.)  that 

•  B-xd,  after  h's  tr.insgression  ftt  pinlicncty  vol.  I.  p.  1  1*3  ;  and,  that 
“  I'f  coniniitiod  faults,  because  he  was  a  m.nn  ;  but  his  rcjienttincc 
pjrdon  of  the  Lord,  whom  he  zcalouslv  senrd.**  (p.  I  hH  >  If 
•*  tt'peniance  of  crimes  was  so  meriroiious,  what  mu ::t  his  good  deeds 
deserved  ? 

On  th»*se  accounts,  xve  cannot  consclcntiouslv  recommend  this  work  for 

•  *?  mitruction  of  children.  Otherwise,  it  might  lie  of  use  u>  them,  at 

•  -iia.-adiu  n  of  thw’ Ji:s:oriral  p^rts  of  the  fcjrjpiures;  for  which  pur 
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pobc  a  nip  and  some  chronological  tablci,  which  are  inserted,  Would  be  lib. 
wise  ot'  advantage.  Of  the  numerous  little  cuts  that  are  intcnperbd) 
tie  cannot  speak  fa vounJdy.  Beside  the  wretchedness  of  their  execttios, 

rrprescnuiions  of  the  Trinity  by  a  triangle,  of  the  Father  by  ao  old 
span,  of  Cbiist  with  his  hair  bia/.ing  like  Phaeton’s,  dec.  can  only  tni 
to  impress  children  with  absurd  ideas.  These  errors  betray  their 
source  :  and  the  apocryphal  tales,  which  are  introduced  into  the  lecosi 
▼olume,  and  are  renden^  much  more  prominent  than  the  authentic  sv* 
ratires,  eridently  proceed  from  the  same  origin.  Some  strange  dvs 
nological  mistakes  are  couimitted.  Darius,  the  Mede,  is  said  to  huf 
succeeded  to  Belsha7/.ar,  six  years  before  Cyms  took  Babylon.  (?d. 
2.  p.  51.)  The  work  is  very  inaccurately  printed,  and  some  pages  av 
eeen  misplaced.  Deplorable  as  the  general  iocorreancss  of  the  pmd 
has  become,  it  is  seldom  so  dagrant,  and  nerer  so  pernicious,  ai  ii 
book«  designed  for  children.  j 

Art.  XIX.  7'Ar  Canterburi^  GuiJe^  or  Traveller’s  Pocket  Compaaigs, 
containing  an  Account  ot  whatever  is  curious  and  worth  Obsrrrnioi 
in  that  ancient  City  and  its  suburbs  ;  tofl^ther  with  a  particular  Descrip 
tion  of  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  the  Cathedral  and  Prior  ct 
Christ  k'hurch  and  the  Shrine  of  St,  Thomas  Becket ;  to  which  is  adried 
an  Account  ot  the  dissolved  Ahht'y  of  St.  Augusrine  and  its  raiai. 
Illustrated  with  Views  of  the  City  and  the  principal  Gate  of  St  Ai» 
gcnint’s  Mon.istery  1 2mo.  pp.  124.  Pricers,  rid.  Bristow, Cas* 
terburv;  Longm.in  and  v^'o.  iSoT. 

gic  t  faciliiy,  as  it  should  seem,  of  forming  this  cony)tndium,  bf 
the  help  of  the  various  works  which  have  illurT.iied  the  antiquitin 
and  i»^p^>gMphy  of  Cantdbury,  is  no  dispamgtment  to  its  utility.  The 
comp:’  *r  has  execut»*d  his  task  respectably,  though  he  is  too  t>ftcn  driki- 
ont  in  dcLiil.  The  negligent  notice  of  religious  denoininatior.s,  and  iber 
fibers  of  worship,  is  a  glaring  Instance:  .se\  oral  more  might  he  ennmeratfil 

Art.  XX.  lr,‘rotl::^txony  au  I.cctcur  Francois  ;  ou  recueil  dc  pMai 
chouies;  uvre  rexpllcation  iLs  Idiotismes,  ct  des  phrases  dilHciki 
4,  .1  s’y  troav  nt.  I^1I  Lindle^'  urr..y.  Timo  p.  23ri.  Price  boand 
:>s  I.ougman  and  Co.  Darton  and  Harvey.  1807. 

woik  is  “  calculatfd  for  the  US'.'  of  persons  who  arc  I’Cgintt'^ 
to  lc.*rn  tlie  Trench  language.”  It  commences  with  rules 
observations  for  undcrstuiuliug  and  translating  French  into  English,  si 
to  vcrlal  arrangemeut ;  gender  ;  number  ;  changes  of  mood,  icosc, 
voice;  Ck'c.  Ironi  which  a  young  student  may  dciive  valuabc  a'sisuocc- 
'1  he  anrangeiiK'iu  of  the  e'*tracis  is  similar  to  tliat  of  Mr.  M.’s 
Unr  Ftftnpu.  Having  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  mention  the  ss* 
tiioi’s  jud^^ement,  clrcunupcction,  and  uste,  in  the  sciection  of  pieces 
i.  V  perusal  (  f  you'l'.  we  need  only  remaik,  that  these  qualiiief  sf* 
asc\.de’>:  in  the  pri  ent,  ms  in  any  forri.er  it. stance.  Instead  of  m 
c.»l>uU:;  ,  Oi  r  >li:  lory  indev,  is  is  custom jry  in  elementary  books  ^ 
till..  1.  Ml.  M.  has  anno ved  phraseological  eiplanaiions.  Of  thfx. 
we  ••ubj<  »n  his  own  aC'.  unt,  being  well  satiiirK’d  of  its  propriety.^ 

‘  In  lire  ap]Kudix  to  li.:.  seiection  of  pieces,  lire  compiler  hat 
the  moan  ng,  in  tr.^J.ish,  o.  tiie  idiomai’Cal  and  diflicult  phrases,  whsk 
are  cor.v  ued  in  the  book.  This  plan  he  conceives  to  be  greatly  prdst* 
able  to  ui.:t  which  ea^ploins  the  word^  individually* 
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.i/I  Father's  /Itldrcss  to  his  nunterous  Family, 

•  Learners  who  ai\'  wholly  a6j»isu*d  by  ,an  explanatory  imlex,  often 
form  ioaccui-ate  ideas  of  the  tiue  signification  of  words ;  the 
radkJ  anil,  the  derivative,  the  literal  and  the  meuplioncal  meanings, 
are  confounded.  By.  the  use  of  dictionary,  the  student  j)erc<ives  tlie 
several  signification s  ;  bii  vocabulary  is  enlarged  ;  htS  ideas  are  'e  iiMnd- 
cJ ;  liis  sagacity  and  Judgment  are  coiistajitlj;  exercised  in  ascertaining 
the  apjiropriate  meatiings  of  the  words  he  investig^ates.  iii.  iv.’  • 

Wo  cordially  recommend  .ihe^  whole,  as  a  wry  useful  assistant  in  be¬ 
ginning  to  learn  .or  to!  teach,  the  French’  language  ;  and  more  especi¬ 
ally,  IS  preparatory  to*  the  study  of  Mn  M.*s  former  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  to  which  it  is  pirticiilarly  adapted."  *  ^ 

.Art.  XXI.  RssatfS  on  Motaf  and  Religious  Snijects  ;  caK'ulitcd  to  in¬ 
crease’ the  Love*  of  Gotl, '.md  the  Growth  of  Viitue,  in  the  yonih- 
lal  Vfind.  By  M.  Pelham. pp.*  1.54.  Price  Ils  Cid.  Harrisi  1807. 

^EVF.RAL  ol  the  distinctions  into  w'hicH  heartfelt  piety  h  rcsolwd, 
sspcci.iUy  Love  and  Gratitude,  RcHan<*e  and  Re.’jignation,  are  rcconx- 
raemlcd  in  these  es.say shy  rvaiiioniiig,  by  iip|>ro|)rute  narratives,  and  by  at- 
t<>aionate  cxhojtation. .  A  Dund)er  of  jus;,  and  acute  remaiks  convince 
us,  that  the  author  is  an  intelligent  woman  }  and  tlie  gen  Tat  tenor  oi  her 
seuiiinents  exhibits  a  devotional  mind,  errors  of  whldi  luve  iU'iseii 
trom  iiusinformaiion  and  carelessness,  rather  than  from  wilful  blindness 
to  the  truiJi.  On  the  Hubject  of  divine  power,  wisdom,  providcHCe,  be- 
otficeuce,  and  com{xusion,  she  dilates  in  a  pleasing  and  useful  manner  ; . 
and  in  a  style  ol  expression  often  interesting,  though  somewhat  over¬ 
strained  ;  she  even  speaks  not  unfn*qucntly  ot  the  merits  and  love  of  the 
Redeemer,  but  concerning  the  kind  of  advantage  derived  from  these 
sources,  her  potions  ^re  very  indistinct ;  on  the  consciousness  therefore 
of  guilt  and  unwbrthincss,  *bn  thejmpotency  of  human  efforts,  whether 
of  repentance  or  obedience,  as  a  propitiation,  the  necessity  of  pardon,  and 
the,  reve;^led  way  of  acceptance  with  God,  her  work  is  either  deficient 
or  erroneous . 

The  essays  are  tw'elve  in  number,  on  various  subjects ;  and  to  thest'^ 
five  poems  arc  subjoined,  which  do  not  equal  tliem  in  utility  or  eWgance. 

Art.  XXII.  yfn  a^ed  Father's ^  MJress  to  hit  numerous  Family;  8vo. 

.  Price  Is.  Hatchard.  1807. 

'PHL  ori^  of  this  pamphlet,  we  are  confident,  was  such  as  it  is  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  preface;  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  earnest  address  of  an 
igi*d  parent,  whose  susceptibility  has  not  been  shrivelled  by  time,  but 
u-bosT  pious  and  pnrental  feelings  have  brconie  more  tendcily  senative 
under  the  frequent  wounds  of  afRiction.  There  is  but  one  subj^t,  which 
tuch  .1  man  could  dt*em  of  real  importance,  and  to  this,  he  hasclainw'd  the 
sotmtion  of  his  children  in  very  affecting  terms.  Wc  donbc  not  "that  a 
diitriSution  of  this  kind  and  zealous  warning  to  Hee  from  the  wratu  to 
cwtv,  may,  if  managed  with  prudence,  bt‘  serviceable  far  beyond  the 
‘♦mhi  of  the  author’s  domestic  sphere.  ’  A  slight  discrepnne  v  occurs  in 
1>M  accounts  of  faith  ;  in  one  place  it  is  regarded  simply  as  hlstorualMuf : 
in  mother,  more  comprehensively,  as  “  nearly  synonymous  w'ith  coming  to 
prostrating  oufselves  .it  hts  ft.ctstool  witli  humble  penitence  of 
*^ind,  tfCtt-pting  his  salvation,  and  rejoicing  in  his  mercy.”  Hut  we  do 
«peik  of  the  production,  ns  a  matter  of  literature  j  it  deserves  loffi* 
'^nt  praise,  for  bcncTofcot  design  and  ardent  devotion . 

'oL.  lli.  .^K 


W’ocui’s  Dutits  of  the  Marriage  State, 


Alt.  XXllI.  The  fattle  oj  Trofulgor  :  a  ITtroic  Form,  by  the  Re?.  W. 

H  iniilton  Drummond,  ^  Felfast)  Hvo.  price  5s,  5d.  Longman  and  Co. 

"  r  urur.  is  h  klml  of  originality  in  this  poem,  arising  from  its  copiooi 
.  inuiatiors  ol  anci^mt  writers-  The  first  book  is  almost  entirely  oca». 
with  desci  ib-n  ’  and  o^'ien  pi  rsonifying  the  several  ships  under  thccha- 
^•\tiT  ol  the  n.’mes  which  they  bear,  and  the  ornamental  figure  upon  the 
*V*ad.  Wc  give  two  8j>eciim‘n8. 

*  Swift  to  the  strife  of  ocean’s  heroes  came 
Th’  intrep  d  force  ol  mighty  Folyphcme  ; 

Dark  frowned  her  imaged  C'yelop  o’er  the  deep, 

As  once  he  frowned  on  rough  I  rin.uria’s  steep  ; 

When  with  wild  rage  he  tore  the  rilted  peak. 

And  whirled  it, erring,  at  thewandeiing  (»riTk. 

W  ith  surer  aim,  he  w  hiiled  the  moulded  ore, 

To  piove  his  might  upon  a  Gallic  prore. 

W  ith  foam-girt  sides,  the  nimble  Swiftsure  flies, 

Fhrt  as  an  eagle  cuts  the  liquid  skies,  * 

W  hen  urgeil  bv  hur  -er,  on  the  marshalled  cranes 
He  wings  his  flight  ; — quick  through  the  heave  nly  plains, 
d'rembling  the"  tl;*  ;  hut  he,  with  furious  sv. oop, 

Darts  like  a  whirlwiiul  on  the  screaming  troop ; 

Pounces,  gtijH's,  tears  the  unresisting  prey  ; 

V  ith  blood  tinged  plumage  strews  th’  ♦•thereal  way  ; 

W'iih  piercing  lH!ak  th.e  rcekirr  enti,.lis  draws. 

And  deep  in  !)lood  imbrues  his  rending  claws.’  pp,  .‘51,— 'Ifl. 

.'\nothei  leate.re  of  resemblance  is,  the  frightfully  minute  description  of 
the  v.arious  loims  of  death  which  occur  in  a  naval  li  ;ht,  with  characterr 
ol  the  slain.  'I’iie  author  narrates  with  the  confidtnce  and  detail  of  a. sur¬ 
geon  or  a  seaman,  hut  his  technical  phrases  are  not  oflensivcly  pro¬ 
minent  The  story  is  told  with  fidelity,  excepting  the  fictitious  anecdote! 
and  characters,  and  es|>eclally  excepting  the  prayers  and  sjHrclies  w’hich 
ire  absurd  y  attributed  to  Nelson. 

I  he  author  ha',  more  genius  than  taste  ;  his  descriptions,  natural  or 
imaginar)',  are  brilliam  and  energetic,  but  extravagant :  and  this  constant 
monotony  of  exaggeration,  has  tlie  unpleas;int  eftect  of  very  loud,  but  »n* 
emphatic,  elocution. 
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Art.  XX I V.  I  he  Duties  of  the  Ahirria^e  States  a  Pastoral  Address  ;  de¬ 
signed  as  .1  general  llustr.ition  of  the  Form  of  Solemnization  i.f  Mairi- 
moi^y.  Hv  Ikisil  W’oodd,M.  A.  Minister  of  Rentinck  Chapel,  S:c.  12mo. 
pp.  riS.  t’rice9d.  or  for  a  guinea.  Kivingtons,  W’ihiams,  &c.  1807. 

HIS  sunmiary  of  the  conjugal  duties,  like  that  blesstni  religion  on 
which  it  is  founded,  deserves  the  attention  of  all  classes  by  its  impor- 
unce,  while  its  simplicity  adapts  it  especially  for  the  poor.  It  is  marked 
in  e.ei)  p.ige  with  cordial  piety,  and  that  prudential  wisdom  which  ii 
formed  i  y  attent  ve  oWrvation  and  experience.  No  bc‘ncvoleni  person, 
howe\er,  who  walks  through  life  with  his  eyes  open,  can  read  it  wiiliout 
a  b;!ti  r  recolicct'on  how  tew  of  the  duties  which  it  enforces,  arc  observed, 
.and  how  few  of  the  evils  which  it  exposes  and  reprobates,  arc  avoided. 
W  lui  a  very  small  number  of  married  persons  are  ever  visited  by  such  s 
icllccuoa  as  liils— **  ilut  the  Most  High  has  consigned  to  them  the  charge 
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Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Jen  s. 

J  an  immortal  touly  for  which  the  Savior  bled,  and  of  which  an  account 
of  reciprocal  Stewardship  must  one  day  be  rendered  !**  Our  readers,  of 
course,  since  they  approve  of  our  labours,  must  be  considerably  wiser  and 
better  than  other  people  ;  aqd  therefore  can  endure  the  following  truth, 
which  ot!^erwi>e  it  would  be  quite  illnatured  for  us  to  introduce. 

‘  Whenever  it  happens  that  the  husband  neglects  that  kind  regard,  that 
respect,  that  attention  to  his  wife,  which  in  company  he  uniformly  practises 
towards  others when  her  remarks,  her  opinion,  her  judgment,  her 
wishes  aa*  treatetl  with  a  neglect,  which  he  would  not  R>r  his  character's 
sake  be  piilty  of  in  sociew  ;  or,  when  instead  of  loving  his  wife,  he  is 
bitter  against  her,  easily  offended,  petulant  and  hard  to  be  pleased,  let  him 
remember  he  is  sinning  against  his  God,  his  own  mercies,  and  his  own 
soul.* 

Mr.  W.  observes  that  “  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  habits  of  prayer, 
and  habits  of  \  ariance  as  this  is  quite  inconsistent  with  daily  pheno* 
mena,  we  must  suppose,  cither  that  Mr.  Woodd  is  wrong,  or  that  what 
Mrms  to  l>e  variance,  is  not  vaiiancc— or,  that  what  seems  to  be  prayer,  is 
not  pr.lyer ! 

Some  judicious  observations  and  rules  on  the  fiarental  duties  are  subjoined. 
We  shall  hope  that  our  earnest  recommendation  of  this  sensible  tract  may 
contribute  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of  beneficent  influence.  The  profits  of 
this,  and  several  other  publications  by  the  same  author,  are  devoted  to  an 
useful  Lying-in -Charity  at  Paddington. 

“fkenchTliterature. 

Art.  XKV.  Cotlection  des  Actes  de  V  Assemhlee  ties  Israelites  de  Francey 
kc.  Collection  ol  the  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Jews  of  France, 
and  ol  tlie  Kingdom  of  Italy,  meeting  at  Paris  by  a  Decree  of  his 
imperial  anvl  royal  Majesty,  on  May  liO,  ISfKi.  Published  by  M.  Dio- 
gene  Pama.  VI  Nos.  Pans,  ISoT.  Dulau,  l^ondon. 

' I'H  Al'  the  nation  of  the  Jews  has  been  reserved  by  providence  for  some 
sti  iking  ilisplay  of  sovereign  pow'er,  no  less  than  as  a  standing  proof  of 
^  main  facts  of  C  hristianity,  is  an  opinion  which  has  been  embraced  by 
judicious  and  learned  men.  If  on  other  grounds  there  were  any 
reason  lor  suspecting  the  records  of  this  nation  to  be  false,  and  the  accounts 
'‘hich  have  reached  us  of  people  professing  to  derive  their  pedigree  from 
Abraham,  assuming  deep  antiquity,  and  practising  many  peculiarities,  to  be 
illusions  of  fancy,  a  very  slight  reference  to  the  present  generation  of 
Israelites,  which  in  many  respects  is  the  veiy  counterpart  ol  the  character 
awribed  to  their  forefathers,  must  establish  in  the  opinion  of  any  impartia! 
ptraon  the  veracity  of  the  sacred  history'.  Separated  nou*  by  powerful 
barriers  from  the  rest  of  the  nations,  distinct  and  diflerent  in  feature,  man- 
wri,  institutions,  principles,  and  atuchnients  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
counuifs  wlicrein  tliey  have  long  resided;  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
be  entertained  w'hether  this  w'crc  not  always  thiir  character  ;  and  whether 
the  institutions,  which  loimed  their  ^)eculiarities,  were  not  precisely  such  as 
^  Jew’ish  records  described  them  ;  and  whether  they  did  not  anciently 
*lwcll  alone,  as  a  people,  and  preserve  a  repubivc  distance  from  sur- 
foynding  nations,  as  w'ell  by  political  as  by  individual  distinctions.  'I  hat 
thh  iflcct  w  as  intended  by  the  great  legislator  for  whose  memory  they  pro¬ 
fit  tlie  deepest  veneration,  wc  have  evei^'  reason  to  believe  :  and  wc  can- 
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not  but  Jidmit  an  uncommon  emTgy  and  inllucncc  in  those  ordinances 
ccntuty  alter  century,  have  so  completely  ansucred  this  purjMse.  Neither 
the  storms  of  persecution  nor  the  sultry  heals  of  pro8pt*rity,  neither  the 
calm  solicitations  of  reason,  the  intreaty  of  bt*nevolence,  nor  the  authority  of 
|>ower,  ha>e  been  able  to  shake  that  steadiness  with  which  the  Jewish  peo. 
pie  have  retained  the  peculiarities  of  their  ancestors.  They  boast  of  ihu 
invincible  attachment  as  their  honour  ;  and  had  they  properly  understood 
the  dispensation  from  which  they  derive  their  institutions,  had  they  per. 
ceived  and  acknowledged  its  true  intent,  and  had  they  retained  them  no 
further  than  such  perception  might  sanction,  they  W'ould  certainly  not  have 
nwrlied,  as  a  people,  that  contempt  which  the  unthinking  have  cast  upon 
them.  Tar,  very  far,  be  it  from  us,  to  justify  the  smallest  of  those  in stancft 
of  |H*rsecuiion  whiJi  have  been  directed  against  the  Jews:  nor  shall  it 
even  commend  that  simplest  form  of  suffering,  to  which  in  many  places 
they  hivelxen  subjected,  that  of*  wearing  a  yllotv  hat.  It  Ix'conns  ui 
(f entiles  at  all  times  to  lememlv'r,  that  we,  so  f.ir  as  our  religion  is  concerned, 
are  grafts  on  die  parent  stock,  anti  iliat  every  assumption  of  undue  impor* 
tance  by  us  is  inconsistent  with  tl\e  situation  to  wliicli  we  are  adnntteii. 

\N  ill  the  time  come  when  the  Jewish  |H'ople,  which  annuidly  comnuino- 
rate  their  expulsion,  alvove  seventtvn  centuiies  ago,  fiom  theii  native  Und, 
shall  abandon  all  recollection  of  that  land,  and  sit  down  satisficil  with  any 
advantages  they  m.iy  obtain  in  regions  where  now  they  are  treated  .Is  aiieoii 
Will  they  forget  [erusalem,  and  sufter  their  tongue  to  cleave  to  the  roof 
their  mouth  :  \V  ill  they  cease  to  celebrate  Zion  above  their  chief  joyr 
It  is  I  jng  since  the  (  X|>eriment  was  tried;  but  whenever  it  has  bi*en  tntrd, 
it  has  failed  We  know  not  by  what  other  term  than  ftatrwtism  to  dc* 
sciil'C  that  sentiment,  which  iit  the  days  of  Adrian  piompted  them  to  incur 
every  Itazaid  the  bare  |H)ssibility  of  ilelivering  their  coiinti’y  fioiu  the 
Romans  by  ('iH'n  force:  nor  are  we  willing  to  deb.ise  by  a  less  hunoujabk 
ap|H’llailon  ih  it  yeal,  with  wluch  they  urged  forward  tlie  plans  of  the  un» 
happy  Julian,  when  he  Lndeito<ik  to  restore  their  nation  to  its  fomier  pni* 
|H'rity  and  splendour.  '1  he  undt  itaking  of  Julian  may  w  ith  propriety  be 
lecolletted,  whi  n  \vc  are  conteii. plating  the  scene  which  the  work  before 
us  exhibits.  I'h.’.t  cmiH  roi  was  a  m;  n  of  no  ordinary  paits  ;  he  Itad  Ireec 
rducaled  in  C  hristianity,  but  hatl  forsaken  the  God  of  his  youth :  and  hr 
intended  to  overwhelm  with  disgrace  thow  prophecies  to  the  fulfilment  of 
which  Christianity  .a]»jH  aled,  in  proof  of  the  diviiu*  authority  of  itsaugiit 
Tounder.  He  Is'jued  orders  to  restore  the  holy  city,  \o  rt'asscmble  the 
outcast  nation,  to  recom}>ose  tlie  Innly  politic,  to  rebuild  that  devoted 
teniple,  wlrich  T'itus  was  v.iinly  anxious  to  rescue  from  the  flames.  Julian 
.uUirvsscd  the  Jews  in  Haltering  terms,  and  promulgated  edicts  in  their  ft* 
vour,  in  giatlfying  language  ;  he  gave  their  ciders  authonty  to  supernit 
•he  prog’css  of  lire  works  which  he  had  commanded, — he  left  his  direction! 
.r.d  proceeded  to  conduct  hir.  army  in  a  distant  expedition.  His  inten* 
nous  were  fiu.‘'ti^ited, — by  a  c.  use  not  siiictls  natural,  if  we  civdit  contempo- 
r.uy  author#  wiro  h.vve  recorded  the  alarming  ap|Harances  wl.ich  foiiiadthe 
rebuilding  of  the  .V'vvlsh  temple  ; — Irut  certainly  hy  his  death,  in  bnttift 
when  hi>  schemes  j'erished  with  him;  and  the  Christian  prediction! 
triumphed  overtire  craft  and  nralignity  of  the  superstitious  though  philoso¬ 
phic  Julian,  supjxrrtrd  by  all  the  power  of  the  greatest  empire  that  has  el* 
isted.  It  »s  nrost  un  leniable,  that  this  emperor  considered  these  predictiow 
.rnd  tl  I  ir  .«*  conri  H>hmer.t  as  .i  convincing  .irgriment  for  the  Christian  R** 
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vflition ;  we  recommend  the  rcHection  to  his  infidel  admirers  in  the  present 

plsn  of  Buonaparte  forms  a  contrast  to  that  of  the  Apostate  :  to 

at  least,  as  it  is  hitherto  divulged,  we  j)erccivc  no  preparation  for  restor¬ 
ing  the  Jews  to  tlieir  own  land  ;  neither  is  there  any  apparent  prospect  of 
their  ancient  institutions  Ix'ing  revived  from  that  slate  of  dead  repose,  to 
which  they  have  long  been  remitted.  That  we  live  in  a  time  of  uncommon 
ffCfUi,  must  however  be  acknowledged,  and  a  scheme  which  parukrs  of 
the  extraordinary,  seems  to  attract  more  credit  with  many,  th.in  one  appa- 
rtntJv  less  difficult  and  momentous.  The  magnitude  of  a  conjectural  plan, 
the  very  difficulties  that  attend  it,  seem  to  impart  a  rest  to  the  anticipation, 
.iml  doubtless  to  the  performance,  to  which  the  sober  pursuit  of  ordinary 
ichemes  can  have  no  pretension.  We  are  indeed  of  opinion,  liiat  the  true 
dfsisB  of  the  emperor  of  Trance  does  not  yet  appear,  if  report  may  Iw 
Mieved,  the  Jews  nave  been  for  years  past  at  proAgious  exjvnce,  to  avail 
themselves  of  favourable  moments  for  improving  their  condition  :  and  thut 
this  was  not  the  whole  of  their  intention,  is  a  l>elief  very  current  among 
those  who  uje  thought  to  be  well  informed  of  what  is  passing  in  the  world. 

It  IS  now  many  years  since  a  bill,  jKTmitting  .lews  to  jKisiess  landed  pro¬ 
perty  in  England,  was  jHtssedj  because  those  in  whom  the  Jews  had  placed 
confidence  had  promised  it  should  pass.  'I  hat  nation  too  paid  all  expcacri 
.utending  the  procedure  ;  and  a  single  Urn  of  the  cost  is  said  to  liave  been 
hid  on  the  to  leitc  of  a  certain  countess  in  the  8h.HK*  of  1(K),(K)0I. 
This  bill  W.1R  re|)ea!ed  the  following  year,  and  thus  the  prospect  of  what 
was tacetltiusly  called  the  “  New  Jerusalem,”  was  annihilattxj.  Reasons 
of  lilt*  same  U'dght^  kind  are  understood  to  have  had  great  influence  on  the 
pro{lig.ite  Uenugogue  Mirabcau,  who  undertook  to  plead  for  the  rights  ol 
aun,  in  behalf  of  the  degraded  Hebrews,  and  who  obt.iined  a  decree  in 
tht'ir  favour  from  the  fu  st  national  assembly.  I  low  far  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  from  these  instances,  that  tlicy  desire  a  permanent  settlement  i  n 
t  hriktian  countries,  we  presume  not  to  determine  ;  but  they  are  certainly 
on  the  alert,  as  a  people,  to  discover  and  sei^e  the  opportunities  of  advanc¬ 
ing  their  int<Tests. 

\\  c  shall  not  aflect  to  cast  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  authenticity  of  tlir 
pap  rs  bcdoi  e  us  :  the  work  presents  itself  under  the  general  ap|H*.u-ance  of 
4uUioiity  and  correctness.  Without  insisting  on  the  political  aspect  of  the 
measure,  we  shall  consider  the  present  character  of  tiie  Jewish  |K*ople  as 
an  object  deserving  our  attention,  and  which,  politics  apart,  cannot  fail  of  in¬ 
teresting  Christians.  It  is  but  justice  that  we  should  take  the  character  of 
tfic  Israt'liie  n.ition,  rather  from  themselves,  than  from  those  who  have  long 
held  thcia  in  contempt,  and  covered  them  with  calumnious  or  at  least 
with '»:rinionioiis  obloquy.  Th.it  the  conduct  of  this  people  was  little  cal¬ 
culated  to  gain  esteem  may  bt*  granted  :  but  what  shall  wc  say  of  that  ex- 
‘renic jealousy,  which  obliged  every  .lew,  on  entering  a  city,  to  declaie  his 
riime,  his  business,  to  whom  he  was  going,  and  to  take  a  guard  wiili  him 
horn  the  city  gate,  who  w'as  to  keep  ‘ight  of  him  all  the  liine  he  was  in 
city,  and  attend  him,  at  his  departure,  to  its  utmost  limits.  Sucli,  how- 
ever,  W'as  the  case*,  very  lately.  And  even  in  countiics  like  our  own,  where 
this  jx'ople  had  obtained  the  most  peaceful  settlement,  as  among  oarselvcs, 
•^•cprcv.uling  opinion,  we  think,  must  not  be  taken  without  some  abatement 
m their  favour ;  as  we  would  hope  that  the  exceptions  from  llie  character 
'dually  attributed  to  a  Jew,  though  not  very  conspicuous,  arc  considerably 

than  popular  prejudice  will  admit. 
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Wf  shall  therefore  hear  what  representations  the  Jews  make  of  L 
selves,  and  shall  for  that  purpose  quote  freely  from  a  letter  addressed  to  tin  L 
nation  in  1791 .  by  Rabbi  Rerr-lsaac-Berr,  which  is  reprinted  in  the  prtsca 
collection  ;  and  the  sentiments  of  which  are  in  fact  adopted  by  tlie  preiqt  * 
assemblies. 

‘  The  name  of  active  citizen,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  predosi 
title  a  man  can  iwssess  in  a  free  empire  ;  but  this  title  alone  is  not  sufi. 
cient ;  we  should  possess  also  the  necessary  qualitications  to  fulfil  the  da* 
ties  annexed  to  it :  we  know  ourselves  how  very  deficient  we  are  in  th« 
respect  ;  we  have  been  in  a  manner  compelled  to  abandon  the  pursuit  of  all 
moral  and  physical  sciences,  of  all  sciences,  in  short,  which  tend  to  the 
improvement  of  the  mind,  in  order  to  give  ourselves  up  entirely  to  com* 
merce,  to  be  enabled  to  gather  as  much  money  as  would  ensure  proteciios, 
and  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  our  |Hrsecutors  :  injustice  to  truth  we  must  say, 
however,  that  for  these  many  years  our  haidships  have  been  greatly  alkviated 
in  Trance,  es|K*cially  in  Lorraine,  since  the  reign  of  ^itanislaus  the  benero. 
lent,  and  that  we  have  ex|)i*rienced  ntiihing  iiom  our  rulers  and  magistratei 
but  marks  of  good  w'ill  and  protection  ;  yet  we  always  felt  the  inutility  of 
mental  acquirements,  from  the  impossibility  in  which  we  saw  ourselvnof 
ever  making  any  use  of  them.  We  must  then,  dear  brethren,  stiongly  bear 
this  truth  in  our  minds,  tliat  till  such  a  lime  as  w'e  w'ork  a  change  in  our 
manner’s,  in  our  habits,  in  short,  in  our  whole  education,  we  tannot  expect 
to  be  placed  by  the  esteem  of  our  fellow  citizens  in  any  of  those  situauoot 
in  w  hich  we  can  give  signal  proofs  of  that  glowing  patriotism  so  longcbe. 
fished  in  oiii  bosoms.* 

‘  1  I  annot  too  often  repeat  to  you  how  absolutely  necessary  it  is  for  ut 
to  divest  ourscUes  entirely  of  that  narrow  spirit,  of  Corporation  and  Con- 
gTig.ition,  in  all  civil  and  political  matters,  not  immediately  connected 
with  <  ur  religious  law  s ;  in  tliesc  things  we  must  absolutely  appear  simply 
.IS  indwiduuls,  as  T'rencimien,  guided  only  by  a  true  patriotism  and  by  the 
genend  good  of  the  nation  ;  to  Know'  how  to  risk  our  lives  and  forninci 
tor  the  oi fence  of  the  country,  to  make  ourselves  useful  to  our  fellow  citi- 
yens,  to  ileseivc  their  esteem  and  their  friendship,  to  join  our  efforti  to 
T^rirs  in  maintaining  public  tranquillity,  on  which  that  of  individuals  de« 
jH'nds  ;  such  ought  to  be  thepiincip.il  .lim  of  our  daily  employment;  and 
.IS  we  are  not  yet  able  to  fulfil  iliose  noble  functions  ourselves,  we  must  turn 
our  minds  to  the  means  necessary  to  be' acquired,  and,  above  all,  fix  our  at- 
tent  on  on  our  children,  and  procure  for  them  all  the  necessary  instnic* 
tions  * 

*  Our  education  has  been  defective  in  many  points  of  view.  Already 
rhe*tanous  Rabbi  Hariwik  Vessely,  of  IVrlin,  has  rendcied  us  an  eminent 
^ei  vice,  hy  publishing  ;ever.il  works  in  Hebrew  on  this  subject.  One  of 
his  priHliictions,  entitled  SAutiiry  Instructions  niidreaed  to  the  Jc^'tsh  Com* 
mufiities  cf  the  KTr:j.irc,  has  U'en  translated  into  French,  in  the  year  178^ 

It  details  the  i..i.>es  ol  our  present  ignorance,  and  the  means  by  which  we 
Tr..v  dose  i\e  or.ee  more  the  apjx'llation  of  the  le'arne*d  and  intelligent  nation, 
which  (jod  himself  gave  us.  I  shall  not  rcjx'at  heie  what  you  find  in  these 
useful  publlc-itions  ;  but  I  entreat  you,  tlear  hrethren,  to  follow  this  autlior 
in  his  meditations ;  and  you  will  easily  remark  that  i  ur  fate,  and  the  fate 
of  our  jx'stenis,  depemds  solely  on  the  change  wo  shall  effect  in  our  n*odc 
»»f  educatioD. 
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t  I  tirvt  of  our  parental  cares  must  be.  no  doubt,  to  see  that  our  chil- 
drro.  in  preference  to  all  things,  learn  the  holy  Bible  in  the  very  language 
io  which  it  was  penned  by  the  divine  hand  and  transmitted  to  us  by  doses 
our  lawgiver;  1  i  them,  then,  know  ]K'rfectly  the  Hebrew  language,  which 
notwithstanding  its  penury,  is  the  key  of  all  other  languages,  and  must  be, 
for  us  in  particular,  the  first  object  of  our  studies,  but  to  this  day  do  we 
really  understand  it  ?  Have  we  masters  able  to  explain  it  to  us,  and  to 
give  us  its  true  meaning  in  a  faithful  translation  ?  bciore  we  tmssesseil  a 
real  treasure  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  in  German  by  Mentlelshon  our 
children  learnt  Hebrew  from  ma  ters  who  explained  it  in  a  dialect  which 
neither  the  tutor  nor  the  pupil  could  understand.  Each  master  had  his  me- 
ihod  of  translating  and  his  manner  of  speaking,  according  to  the  country 
became  from  ;  hardly  could  we  have  met  three  children,  having  learnt 
from  three  different  masters,  who  would  have  explained  in  the  same  manner, 
in  the  same  language,  or  with  the  same  pronunciation,  the  clearest  passage 
of  the  holy  writings.* 

‘  H't  us  establish  charitable  houses  of  industry,  in  which  the  children 
of  poor  people  and  those  who  are  not  bom  to  a  higher  rank,  shall  learn  all 
ihf  trades  and  mechanical  occupations  necessary  to  society.  Let  us  form 
imong  us  carpenters,  smiths,  tailors,  &c.  And  if  we  can  succeed  to  have 
a  man  in  each  profession,  able  to  work  as  a  master,  he  will  soon  form  ap¬ 
prentices;  and  wc  shall  gradually  se*e  Jewish  workmen  who  will  8tri\c  to 
jrs.rve  esteem  bv  honourably  earning  their  livelihood.  Thus  shall  we  ba¬ 
nish  sloth  and  indolence,  occasioned  by  the  idleness  of  our  youth.’ 

These  sentiments  speak  forcibly  for  the  sagacity  and  moderation 
of  the  learned  Rabbi  :  they  admit  the  existence  of  many  and  serious 
evils  in  hio  nation,  while  they  propose  to  remove  them  ;  and  the  influence 
which  this  tract  has  had  on  the  subsequent  views  and  proceedings  ol  tke 
Jews,  has  given  it  considerable  importance.  Here,  however,  we  must 
close  our  account  of  this  interesting  subject,  for  the  present;  wc  are  just 
informed  a  translation  of  these  documents  is  announced  from  the  English 
press. 

GERMAN  LITEKAIURE. 

Art.  XXVI.  S^stematischer  GrunJriss  d  r  Atmosphaerolo^Ut  life.  Systema¬ 
tic  Principles  of  Aimosphereology,  by  G.  A.  Lampadius,  8vo.  EreylxTg, 
Craz. 

"j'Hh  study  of  the  atmosphere,  its  principles,  their  co:rbination8  and 
effects,  has  of  late  been  fashionable  among  the  Gierman  literati.  Wer- 
Dcr  regarded  this  envelope  of  our  globe  as  the  fourth  natural  kingdom  : 
<nd  Uie  present  work  is  intended  to  serve  for  a  kind  of  text  book  to  a 
course  ot  lectures  on  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Wc  must  allow 
i  leaurer  some  privileges  in  regard  to  the  coining  and  composition  of 
the  icrms  and  language  of  his  science,  yet  the  nearer  he  keeps  to  the  im¬ 
port  of  terms  already  accepted  in  the  scientific  world,  the  greater  advan- 
will,  in  all  probability,  attend  his  labours. 

An  explanation  of  terms  is  annexed  to  this  tract;  it  should  have  been  pre- 
|iXed.  I  he  subjects  treated  of  arc  in  five  chapters.  I.  Of  the  Atmosphere 
w  general,  h  Of  Meteorology.  HI.  Of  Climatology.  1V^  Of 
Meieoromancy.  V.  Of  the  reciprocal  Influence  of  the  Atmosphere,  and 
three  other  kingdoms  of  nature. 
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Art.  XXV’ 1 1.  Britraege  zu  e'lner  stntut'uch-h'uttritchen  Reschrtihwji  Jtr 
AlolJau,  &c  Memoirs  intendej  to  contributr  to  the  Historical  ai4 
Statistical  1)  scription  of  the  rrincipality  of  Moldavia  ;  by  Aodrrv 
\N  i>lf,  hvo  fuis.  liermanstad.  Hochmeister. 

"  H  K  author  of  these  volumes  has  made  se  veral  excursions  to  Jassy,  ts^ 
X  oiIkt  disiricts  of  Moldavia  His  last  residence  in  that  country  cos- 
linued  neaily  tuo  years,  frtun  lTU3to  ITfC.  His  knowledg“c  of  the  In. 
jfuage  and  his  connections  with  il  e  inhabiucts,  enabled  him  to  collect  i 
preat  numUT  of  C)b8«- nations,  of  which  h»-  has  published  the  results.  Th» 
fust  v«)lume  contair;s  (in  seven  sections)  the  description  of  this  proviicc, 
with  its  natural  propeitie- ;  its  govei  nmeiu,  finances,  commerce,  ecrlfiiii. 
tical  constitution,  liospitals,  &c  Also  the  life  and  manners  of  the  Molda. 
vians.  'i'he  population  of  Moldavia  is  estimated  at  4*20,(X)()  individuik 
1  he  capita  ion  payable  by  the  peasants  had  been  reduced  to  1,850,000 
piasters,  antwal.y. 

'I  he  pres*  nt  situation  of  tins  country,  and  of  others  in  its  neighbourhood, 
subjc'ct  to  the  'Fu.  ks,  give  an  imporunce  to  whatever  infomiation  can  br 
obtaine  I  resjxrcting  them. 

Art.  X'  V^lll  Heitraegf  %ur  Ctschichir  t^c.  Memoir  on  ihr 

History  of  Westphalia  ;  or  an  Es.say  on  the  H’story  of  the  County  of 
Keniheun,  by  Raet  de  hocgclescainp.  *2  Vols.  8vo.  Munster,  Aschen- 
dorf. 

y^M()K(i  the  political  events  of  the  times,  one,  but  not  of  the  greatfR 
import.ince,  w.iS  th^  recovery,  by  means  of  the  1*  rench,  of  the  county 
of  R«Ttheim,  by  the  descendant  of  the  family  to  which  it  belonged.  Is 
l.'Ifitithis  district  was  ph  dged  to  the  I  louse  of  Hanover,  foi  a  considen* 
ble  sum  of  money  ;  the  engagement  was  to  continue  for  .80  yean ;  of 
Course  it  would  have  expind  in  178*2,  but  as  the  then  Count  was  not  abh 
to  redeem  the  pledge,  it  continued  in  the  pt)8session  of  the  Hanovcriio 
Gov  rnm  nt.  On  the  Irruption  of  the  French,  Count  de  Bentbrim 
Steinfurt, /o;n/ /o the  sums  due  to  Hanover,  as  he  saidy  and  has  rr* 
taken  |K>ssession  tjfilie  country  of  his  ancestors.  It  is  likely  that  this  trani- 
action  m.’v  lx*  again  ir.tioduced  to  public  notice.  The  present  volume  con¬ 
tains  a  numlx'r  of  documents,  for  the  most  part  unpublished,  relating  tc 
this  subject. 

^  i)l  Tc  H  LITI  RATURE. 

Art.  XXIX.  l.errm  f/nf^undais,  &c.  'Vhe  true  Hollander,  a  journal  com¬ 
prehending  p.  litics,  literature,  scienc«  s,  and  the  fine  arts,  at  the  fJagUf* 
pike  7  Hutch  florins,  jkt  <]uaiter. 

notice  tl.is  ’piuin.d,  U't  ause.  Ix  ing  published  in  French,  it  is  morr 
acci  .sslble  to  m-ny  readers,  li.an  those  in  the  Dutch  language,  fro® 
which  its  1^00011X11  contents  arc  taken,  li  may  afford  some  notion  of  thr 
piesi  lit  st.iie  of  Holland  as  to  le^iers,  arts,  and  the  labours,  and  umdeocy  of 
upiiiUmot  ih**leained  societies  in  thar  courtly*  As  to  pohtics,  great  il* 
low  .ncef  must  be  m.ide  fur  the  j  reponOeram e of  French  influence  in  cvefy 
in  ne  public,  in  d  is  country  ;  bu:  t(»  s:iercw  aod  literature  we  presume  n 
m«y  U  uLeo  as  luflicu  nily  Uir  and  Uiipariud. 
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Gentlrmcn  anJ  Publishers  have  works  in  the  firess%  will  o6lij[e  the 

Conductors  of  /4r  lu  LKCTiC  Rfvirw,  hy  sending  information  (post  paid) 
§f  the  subject^  extent^  and  firobable  price  of  such  rnsorks  ;  which  they  may 
depend  on  being  communicated  to  the  public y  if  consistent  with  its  tdun. 


CiKIlAT  BRITAIN. 


Tlir  rNrru.lon  i«  now  cfnp'oyrtl  in 

j*rlntinc  NVyn4  nlia..li*s  Notes  »»n  Plutarrh’s 

Mon!*,  Ill  quarto  iniA  «M  fa\o.— ,\n  etiition 
tjI  Soph'H'h  v  in  (irt  ek,  with  Notes  by  Klm- 
,|..y. —  l  iu-  ('fersyinaii’.*  fii^trnetor,  Immii**  a 
kitid  of  vqtir!  to  the  C’ler^yman’.'i  Assistant. 
NVw  istiliiHi  of  Davis’s  i'icrrn  dc  Sntnrn 
Jlfpri/w.  — Mnsyr.ivf’s  KuripMes.— -I’lorn*. 
—  Hirmr’*  Iliad  anil  ( myssey.— .  liivfiop 
Butler’s  Wor’ss,  in  i  vols.  H^o.— 'SIiuvn- 
fjnl’*  (*onn»  rtioii. 


K  ti'-w  rditioii,  greatly  enlargoH,  of  Mr. 
U'ltli  r’?  ('liroiMilogieal  Table  will  b<-  fmb- 
lohisl  in  .1  tVw  days,  uiuli  r  the  title  of 
('hnsi<ilu;ira!,  BiographiiMl,  and  Miseell.i- 
oroii*  Kxi  n'ises.  The  de*'ign  of  tlii.s  ele¬ 
mentary  tn  aim. il,  is,  by  .nppropriatinc  cir» 
fimiMaiH'ts  to  every  diy  in  the  year,  to 
*t  »r^the  lutiids  of  young  p»oph  with  us*  ful 
kifiinnatijin,  and  to  furnish  diurnal  mate- 
r.aU  for  l  atiMinl  eonxersation. 

.^Ir.  Rvlane«  h.is  m  considerable  forwanl- 
r«v  a 'IVe.itise  on  ('ompar.itiv*-  I'.lor'ution, 
•feo'cneil  as  nn  elemmilary  b  >ok  for  the  use 
flt  *eS'si!s  and  "rowii  |»ersons,  who  may  l»e 
\,y  t'n  ir  continued  habits  of  nt* 
(  idiivat.n  •  a  praetieal  know- 
1*  1.  !•  ut  t!,r  foreign  l.iiicn.iges.  It  will 
ni.a jid  a  general  inquiry  into  the  pe- 
♦^•''.ir.tif-s  o:  pronunciatam  in  the  tnoileni 
I  ai<ij>,Mn  (1  .,i4  ,.,1,  {  III  tin;  no  uns  of  lu- 

"lit.-.tin »  tile  r  aerjnistMoa. 

lb.  f*!:i  fu.r,  the  learned  Priiiei]>.il  of  St. 
bidr>'srf,  h.iN  r.rently  pnl  to  press  an  e|a- 
!•  in  Work  on  .\neient  ainl  SfodtMi  Cie'j- 


;n;»»,y,  on  Hhieh  he  has  In-tai  *Hjia  red  fur 
‘iii'atils  t,|'  tM<  iiiy  years.  It  is  to  Ih*  pnb- 
inf*  d  l,x  siihsci  ipt  on.  It  is  calei^nted 
•hat  U  uill  tornv  sU  volimi<*s  in  quarto,* 
•hn  ii  •  II  .qipt;,,|-  in  reguhr  suecessiou  rs 
•■■n  .is  liny  are  sexoTaMv  prinfitl. 

Ti  e  fiivt  vohmie  will  contain  a  History  of 


b’n.’rspi,,.,  .in  .^oroiint  of  the  Phys.cal 
•  isiforni.iiio  I  Of  the  Karth,  with  other  inat- 
•‘Ts latriHluc'tiry  to  the  ycrw'ial  »ubi#<*l  of 
Woik  ;  A  "*  in  i.d  deseriptioii  of  F.uropo, 
•w-*|  hi  more  «iu'finel  and  oopUnis  «b- 
ST'pii.,n'  of  .iiieomi  and  moilcrn  Spain  and 
d.  .n,.}  iii<»dv.To  i’lMhce,  an<t 

^  i  111. 


the  Netherlands,  and  Dniied  Proxineef. 
'I’he  XK’hole  is  to  tie  illu-ctmted  hy  r  oo|>ioui 
ser.es  of  well  en;rair<!  niR|M. 

A  new  edition,  with  tmrrnetWms,  of  Mr. 
Wraxall’s  MeiDoii-s  of  the  Kinc*  of  Firikw, 
under  the  Hoiim*  of  Valois,  is  hi  the  pi  eiss. 

Dr.  Neviu,  who  w.is  exiled  to  AiiM'tica, 
for  the  part  he  t«»ok  in  the  rei»elluin  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  w  ho  at  present  resides  at  New 
York,  is  eniployisi  in  writlnit  the  History 
of  Ireland  for  the  laht  twenty  vtsin,  in 
w  hich,  it  i*  said,  be  has  made  great  progress. 

Mr.  Willi.ini  runibuU,  author  of  the 
Nava!  .Surge  m,  anoouiK*es  a  System  of 
British  and  Brcneh  Surgery,  incdic.il  and 
oper.xtive  ;  c<*nt.ain  ng  the  m<*st  iiUk<lern  iin- 
pruvinneiitx  in  the  scumre.  arrang«sl  on 
clieniic.il  principles,  and  unit iav  anatomical 
information,  so  far  as  is  ii(S'«‘*i.iary  tor  the 
two  snhji'Cts  of  Aii.itomy  im*l  Surgery  tti  il¬ 
lustrate  each  oth«T.  The  whole  euricheil 
with  Plates,  from  original  de|iiH‘ution<,  and 
to  form  three  ot*r.ivo  volumes. 

Mr.  Sow (“rby . intends  to  publish  a  concise 
•Pnvirnnitis  of  the  Bri'ish  .Minerals  in  his 
eahinet,  ns  a  sort  of  irssay  t«»ward«i  fortning 
a  new,  nitnral,  mid  easy  alTiln(^‘mt*nt, 
with  reference  to  his  Br<t  sli  Miia  ralogy, 
and  designed  for  those  who  mny  liiid  it 
more  useful  for  a  library  than  a  rraxelliiig 
IliKik. 

A  new  (‘ilition,  in  slv  volnines  <>ctavo,  of 
the  Work*  of  J.icoh  Bryant,  is  nearly  ready 
tor  publication. 

I)r.  .\nderson  will  shortly  publish,  in  one 
volume  ill  or’tavo,  VirwHof  the  ftast  and  of 
the  pri-vut  State  of  the  Pioplc  of  Spiui 
and  Italy. 

•Mr.  liowarri,  of  Plymouth,  will  shortly 
publish  a  («rt‘«k  ami  l‘'ngii»li  Vof'ahiilarx , 
upon  a  new  mid  much  iinproveil  plan.  Tlio 
suf>iect«  will  he  nil  s<*ientiHcally  .arranged  ; 
thos4‘  conuected  with  nuturai  hi’tory  agrei  • 
ably  to  the  c  assilieatiuus  of  l.imt.'rus,  and 
Will  fw*  acconqi.inir*!  w.th  •ivwt  n-Uf  s,  eliiri* 
dative  of  their  profM-riii'S  and  •  haractrrs. 

A  vcntleintiii,  already  known  iu  the  li- 
tcrarv  wrorld,  is  rImmiI  to  make  a  Tour  id 
the  riiited  States  of  Ameiica.  with  a  xiew 
of  pie-<'iitin^  the  puhhc  with  an  accurwiC 

:>  I. 


A- 


ScUci  IMerari^  Infoimanort, 


and  cnmpn'henMve  arconnt  of  tin*  ^talc  t>f 
C(>uu*rit*.ik,  ami  thcir  iiiluli'iLuiU.  It 
is  til  piiltiiHh  otit*  or  tuo  voliiiiioH 

<  \iry  year  during  hi>  j»M»gn*:s. 

A  Voyafi*  *)f  I).»«*o\»ry  up  tin-  Mistiuoi 
thiif  a;n  iitxii  i taken  by  orifer  of 
tlK?  Anu^rtran  <tvivfiiiiiM*iii,  by  C'iipiaina 
and  CMarko;  the  olticial  ut-i'ouiit  of 
tiiik  iiiipitiiaiit  tiiiiirrtakiii};  i»  in  great  tor* 
nardiuta  for  poldii’aHiui.  and  tnav  Ik*  cx* 
fMcrtoi  to  iip|Mur  'Ci)  shortly.  Airiinae- 
ijK'iita  have  b«Hn  made  to  pnbba!)  this  work 
in  lairUnd,  marly  a.*!  m>uii  ua  it  nppc.irk  iu 
Ani«rira. 

A  Work  (rum  the  jn  n  of  the  late  Abra- 
him  I  ar^iii**,  Ixp  foriin-rlv  Uriti'>h  (onsul 
and  l*aet(>r-M.uine  at  S«*andertion,  i^  nmv 
in  the  pie**^.  I*  (*viinnrl*n  s  a  i!e**er.ptIon  «>t 
S4*.tnd«'r«Mui  and  th*  ui'n.n'ent  eounti y,  in* 
r'.uilmir  Aleppo,  Anlioi*h,  I^itai'hia,  itmi 
M’Veiul  «>thi'r  puit^id  :-*yri.i;  an  Ai'eount  <if 
A  .louin<->  tViun  .scanih'itKin  to  Bagdad,  Bus- 
^'»ru,  Bushier,  and  a  \  •ivai.o  theme  »loan 
the  Berman  tiiilph  to  lioinh.i) ,  an*l  baek 
wg.nn  by  the  Ked  S  a  lo  l''.;.'ypt;  with  a 
Nairaliveof  a  Journrv  In'in  Siie/.  t»i  Alex- 
amlr  .i.  'I’hc  liole  i.'*  ,•  i  leh»’i  H,ih  nnnnte 
and  intirestnu  aeoiiints  id  t!ir  I'ountritrb 
anti  t<iv*n»  thit>M;(h  wleeh  .Mr.  Bar.ootni  tia* 

\  lit*tl,  nn<l  whieii  he  had  the  iijost  favour- 
Hhle  op}iortunitl«  s  tif  ev.iintn  ng  and  <l(*kerib- 
in’r.  Ihe  Wtiik  uil!  U*  Mocoiupanied 
*>\  o«*me  I’liiiU,  illusti alive  of  the  nairu- 
tn« . 

.Mr.  IN  nwarm*  has  n  volume  of  lN»«>ms, 

IV  itlvnail)  l«>r  piihlu'.itiiMi. 

Mr.  l.lton  has  n•'urly  eoinpleud  a  pm-ti- 
«  al  It  tns'atiuii  til  lies'.tit!,  with  l>i>seitatitiii!, 

ulid  Niiles, 

'*1.  M’llll.iin  T'ghe  has  in  th*'  ftress  a 
I’  ■  11,  to  Ih*  t  ut  ih  tl  ilti  Plants  :  ilvdtloiin 
III  la  tavo  \ oliirnt*. 

Mr,  .tohii  li  d  men  hint,  of  Hull,  .m- 
fhi-r  ot  iatfiTs  in  Vind  I'ation  of  the  Me- 
fhothsts,  A.*’,  tins  III  tlu*  fireS'  'I  hoiights  <iti 
the  late  INoemliigv  atnl  Lti.M'UKMOliK  t  on- 
<'t  <inn..  th  Koinkii  Cativilies.  ItikiXpiet- 
i-tl  to  .ipp- ar  .11  the  t'lMiise  o.  the  present 
iiimth 

Mr.  B»ins:’v,  th**  .in»)ior  t»f  the  H’storv 
r*'  the  Am*  riean  !!« t>n,  it>  at  pie- 

V  III  on;:xgetl  tin  .i  lalo  o5  titin  ral  Washing- 
li>n. 

l?.»lt*nel  Th»»r|jt,.p^  ,,f  vpoit  iij;  et  hhritv, 
tv  urran.'inc  f>tr  if  e  pr»  ki  matttr.dv  u.r 
.Miintiifk  of  his  tiwii  I.  te. 

?»*r.  I'.rejton  Bfv«hr«hHs  printeil  .t  life 
ef  fjiiitl  t ’h  tn''*IIi*r  fvtitnn,  nith  I'oitr.i  t  s 
•  •  tl«  l  ife  1.*  1*1  <'h.snt  i*Pot ,  .snd  tin*  laii- 
h  *!b  n  t*t  iHiiham  t>f  that  nint;*.  W'e 
I  •'ll  t  ♦bat  'h-k  \\  uk  >  let 


though  Mr.  Brydgt'vhas  presented  copicin 

koun*  learm  d  iio<'ieti*  !». 

‘Hte  ktCoiMl  Vidtime  of  the  Bouaiti'i 
(Hiiile  through  tlie  f’oonti*  s  of  Norihumbrr. 
land  and  Durhaui,  a  IB  ap[*ear  early  in  tJa 
pieseitt  iiiontii. 

In  thih  volume  a  e  msHtcr.ible  imtnber  if 
British  Lichens  an*  noa*  ‘or  the  firwl  finr 
arr.in.etl  necoislinc  to  the  tJtktmm 

of  .\ehirius  ;  a  eopnms  addenda  to  the  la 
vtihnne  is  prefixed  ;  anti,  to  render  tkr 
U  i»rk  ii'iw  generally  arceptaUle,  an  aidit 
of  F.nglish  nain  s  is  adtiisi.  Tliik  volan* 
eoiiipielea  the.  Flora  «if  ihust*  counties,  sad 
will  contain  about  1SS0  s^>t  iis. 

.\  new  cflition  of  .Mr.  Soweiliy’s  Cotaoic^ 

I  hawing  Uotik  is  also  in  the  press,  tovkirl 
he  li.is  ni.i'ie  gri'Ut  aihlit  ons  and  improve^ 
inent«.  .Mr.  S.  has  also  in  hand  an  Lsiay 
towards  ftHiuing  a  iiejr,  u.s<.fut,  and  oiiv 
\t  r.sal  Cl.rtmiatie  .‘si'ale  or  List  *>t  Coloun. 

Cuinplete  I >ieti«>ii.iiy  of  I'hrnxstry aad 
Miner.ilotry,  with  their  application  lo  Am 
.niid  .Manufut'tures,  ineluding  the  inu»t  re* 
ct*iit  discos  erit**!  and  improveint  nt*,  by 
M<  s.srv.  .Arthur  ninl  C.  A.  Aikm,  will  shonb 
bt*  publishcil.  It  will  be  roinprisi'd  in  t«« 
solniiies  in  tpiarto,  ami  will  be  idusUaUd 
u .th  engravings  of  apparatus,  iic. 

Hr.  Wtil'Riu  Hales,  formerly  Profptiiv 
of  Oriental  Languages  in  the  L’niversity  of 
Duidin,  has  just  printed  a  prtispectus  of  s 
very  learned  work,  which  he  proposes 
shortly  to  publish  under  the  title  of  at 
.\nalNvis  of  Ancient  i'hroiiology,  SacTrJ 
and  Pr*iphane,  Wc  understand  it  will  «• 
tend  to  tao  volumes  in  ipiarto. 

A  Work  to  Iw  I'Ulitled  the  l*revi»nl  SUtf 
of  th*'  British  ('ou>titiitir»ii  is  now  prliitis;. 
and  i.s  expicUsl  shortly  to  uplM  iir.  It  will 
♦  inliiaee  a  variety  of  topics  coiimr.tid  witk 
the  pui.fieal  events  and  disitu.ssions  of  Ua 
pii'Kiit  t  nus. 

.\  pohtie.il  writer  of  oonvi<l»  rahlc  emi* 
lienee  has  m  'lrly  teady  for  pubheatiot  s 
pimphU't  on  the  subieet  «>f  what  has  btf* 
called  the  llatholie  Utu -'tjoii. 

'I'he  Lev.  .Mr.  Baym-^,  of  Li'e.ls,  has  • 
volume  of  Naval  S«*rinons  iu  the  press. 

Mr.  Howy«’r,  of  Ball  .Mall,  lia*  issued 
propus,i!H  for  a  veiy  .^plemiid  work,  wh'Ch 
<Miii<*a  fa.l  to  he  h'clily  inter*  sting  to  sU 
tiie  fr  *‘*vU  of  mankind  al  laice,  as  it  » 
initmlcl  lo  eoiioin  inoi  .ite  tin*  final  tr.uniT*b 
ot  hnii^an  ly  m  Itn*  cause  ot  the  much  in* 
jure  I  natives  of  .Mrica.  It  wih  In*  eiitilhd, 
.V  ’fr  hu  •*  of  til*-  Bine  .\i-ts  in  Honour 
tin  A  •htion  «if  the  Slav**  Tra«te,  and  w® 
loniH.ii  Thr«c  oi’.cinal  B*»eais  by  thru  cm* 
tl  ineti  n  ho  have  air*'ady  c  \eu  distiucu 
pr-*-f.s  ot  th«  It  |  optical  t.ihnt*-.  bt*»ide  e»« 
liJ'-t*  i*-iafl»r  to  ttie  suhiti*  tl oin  viuic  of 
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/J/Z  of  Works  recently  fiulttshei. 


enr  m'l't  m  nmt  authors.  Tht*sr  will  bo 
•inb<*tii<h*^l  by  near  twenty  plates,  iiieiinU 
ii<  vif^ut-ttcs,  by  the,  very  tiist  enjcra\ers  ; 
simI  tilt*  historical  subjects  will  Ih*  tunii  on* 
fioal  csbioct  pictures  by  the  iirst  painter.s 
ta  tli«i  ciMintry.  It  will  lorui  one  liuudsonM* 
vuluinr  m  lar^te  quarto,  priiit^tl  by  Hensley, 
M  bis  best  iiiannt  r,  uii  su|)eriine  wove 
paper,  and  will  be  dedi^  attd  by  (>eiinissi«in 
to  Hit  Royal  Hialmess  tiie  Duke  of  llliai. 
ratter,  p.ttriui,  and  the  Diro^'tors  aipj  Go* 
tTTaon  of  the  Society  lor  bettenoj^  the 
t'limiition  of  IIh*  Natives  ot  Africa.  A  cor¬ 
nel  ats't  aiiiinati  d  Iiken4*«8  of  VV.  Wilber- 
kwre,  b>q.  will  be  introductsl  into  the 
Work. 

l*ni{KHsls  are  issiunl  a  Print  of  the 
fi4ttle  of  .Maida,  to  be  uni^r.ived  and  pnl>* 
i>V(l  by  A.  i'anlon,  tnun  a  picture  puiiiicd 
by  P.  I.  de  L  tutht'rbuun;,  which  is  to  be 
tikrii  tean  drawinva  made  on  the  spot,  by 
Ca^Kain  Pter|>oiut. 

Ibe  (srrtraits  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
•hicli  luve  Ihtii  hitherto  puUlislicd,  were 
Ukrn  at  uu  advanced  period  of  his  life, 
•h  Q  his  s  irht  was  very  much  iinpainsl :  a 
pictiin*  ot  lliis  meat  iii.iu,  painted  by  the 
late  .Mr.  Many,  is  utiw  cujjraviu;;  by  .Mr. 
Anker  Siniih,  and  will  he  puh'i^lie.d  by  Mr. 
..Maiu>iii.  riiis,  h4;imc  painted  when  he  was 
owcli  younmr,  iitay  he  fairly  jn^'siimed  to 
br  a  more  eharaeteristic  rcseinldaiicc  than 
nay  ol  lhm«*  which  have  piecede*!  it. 


Mr.  lllore,  of  Stamfunl,  the  accuracy 
aiHl  dilijTctu.'e  of  wIiimm:  n  M*arclK‘s  as  an  an¬ 
tiquary  )m*  well  known  to  the  pntdic,  hat 
Ikvh  loii^  eniiaped  in  piepar.n|t:  a  History  of 
the  County  of  UntlaiKl.  ‘Phe  Work  it  now 
|>rilltpl^  in  a  tery  splendKl  manneri  at  the 
pr«t*  of  .Mr  Newciaube*  and  will  lie  ready 
for  publc.iti^m  early  in  the  ensuing/  waiter 
IfHjepeinleul  of  other  advantners,  thisnew 
County  Jlitlory  |H»*se>ses  tlw  fi^euiia'  one 
of  lia\in)(  its  drawiiiffs  made  by  the  stm  i4* 
the  author,  a  who,  im  the 

delineation  of  aiehiU^ctural,  uuMiuinental, 
and  other  autiquariau  lubjeeU,  is  very 
eminent. 

Mr.  Wraxall  is  preparinf  a  newr^  edition 
of  h  M 'Pour  thruuyh  Pianee.  • 

-A  ll.uly  of  Theology,  lartneipally  pra  *li- 
cal,  ill  u  Series  of  la-etiires,  by  Robert 
Fellow»*s,  .A.  M.  is  just  ready  for  publiea- 
ti.in.  'rin»se  laTturct  .aiiumnt  to  lifty-eight, 
and  will  furnish  the  Clertty  with  a  cuirac  ul 
SiTinont  for  the  year. 

.And  shortly  w  ill  be  publisheil,  a  Manual 
of  Piety,  caUnilatetl  for  the  Improvi  nuiil, 
and  adapted  to  the  .\eei>sitirs,  of  all  sects 
ot  Christians  t  extracted  from  the  lloir 
l.ivinjr  and  Dying  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  Ui- 
shop  of  Down  and  Connor,  Hy  K<d)erl 
Fellowes,  A.  M  with  a  Prefaci*,  Life  of  tue 
Author,  and  Ad<hti<His  hy  the  PUlitor. 


Akt.  X\XI.  l.is  ro!-’ works  Ur.CKNTI.Y 


li  e  hojr  that  no  nvriter  will  tale  exception  at  the  omission  of  his  work  in  the 
followin"  lijtf  as  information  respecting  it  may  n>>t  haw  reached  ns  : — the 
insertion  of  any  Work  should  not  he  considered  as  a  sauiiion  of  it;  the 
Ir.t  consisting  of  article^,  which  we  have  nut  examined. 


Ar.nieri.Tis*. 

T'le  r<>iirtreii  liooks  of  P.illadius  Ruti- 
Pis  Tiiirns  Tviiill.iniis,  on  .Agi'culture. 
Tnn,!,ird  hy  the  Rev.  T.  Owen,  M.  A.  of 
‘^irniH  Co'ieje  t>xford,  Pecfor  of  rpt»*n 
■''■i!sm>re,  Wilts;  ami  Traiinl.itor  o^  t ’at,, 
\  irro  UII  .Vericullure,  arvl  the  Gepoiii- 
avo.  b*. 


ANttQflTir.S. 

The  .Anti(]uities  o^  Magna  CrTcIa,  d»'di- 
rj’ol  by  Perm  .s^.o^l  to  t’u'  l^.lli  of  ^Totra, 
'V.  NVilki'is.  ,uii.  .M.  A.  r.  A.  Fellow 
^  L.»n\ill,»  and  (’.lius  ('olh’gr,  Cambiidge. 
««tr4terl  by  ei  rhty-live  F.ngrav.iics.  rxe- 
by  eniiivait  ArlJ«tji,  Imperial  ruLo, 
lb..  Wd.. 


ASCII  lire  If  s». 

.<^e*c|»cs  for  Kmiie  C  ittagi**!,  Rural  llwcf- 
lings,  and  V’^.ll.is;  eoni|«erf*d  m  tlie  .Aneiriit 
F.nglisfi,  ihe  <lri*ciaiiaii.l  Itoinaii  styles ;  with 
I'l.aiiH  ami  lh''‘rripti«*ns.  Uy  NV.  F.  Poeoek, 
Arcliitis’t,  r*^'n'  IL  I  U,  i*d. 

''ketch*  s  ill  .Archil »*ctnre ;  ivnsi'ting  »•( 
Oii.;inal  Dedens  for  Cotta>;es  and  Knrsi 
DwHiings,  Hiiitahle  t*i  PerMHis  of  .MiKlerat# 
roitum-,  and  for  convenient  Rrttieineiit, 
with  Pl.sns  :i»kI  appr  ipriale.'^i-nery  tnei.ctu 
ais,i  *o,iie  ti*  in  rat  ol»*ei v;Oi..n*.  IW  T.  D. 
W.  Denrn,  rov.il  4io.  II.  'Is. 

A  l*lulo*«iphiea}  ImpiiiV  'in  the  (*an»v, 
with  ft  recti*i*is  to  cure,  tii  •  Dry*  Rot  iii 
Ritillin  's.  Ity  James  RuiKia'd,  ArcUitci:!* 
bro. 

3  1.  ; 


reftntl^  jmhVtihed, 
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livl*  X  Flnntxnim  ,  or,  xn  A^p'iMietif.xl 
ArTmi(t**mfnl  ot  all  th^  Orn**r.i  an<l  S|v.  h!4 
♦f  PUntt  hithrrto  dexcrib«>d,  with  R»*f»T* 
tnci'i  to  t  triglnal  Aut!iorlli«  s  for  each  0*  no^ 
•11  1  .Sp^ru-^,  aixl  Plat^fi  of  su»  h  I’lants  Ji 
have  b*‘«  n  fujurt  il.  To  which  is  additi,  an 
tiulrx  of  Ihc  N  tlitral  Oidi-r;  and  an  Ap- 
|>#n'lx,  co.»ta.ni».<  t »hs«rv4»tious  u|'«<n  the 
Mcnlic'nil  Virtui**  «»t  the  llrnish  Plant <». 

VV.  n.  0*yt.:,  M.  It.  F.  L  S.  Vol.  I. 
(coi)taiuiu^  c!a»s  l-»-l(»)  Svo.  II.  laxirds. 

CHftMtsf  rv. 

Ch*tuisiry,  applied  to  Aits  niul  Manufnr- 
♦oir*;  Traii'lalnl  from  the  Frcn*  h  of 
M.  J.  A.  Cltapial,  4  vots.  btu.  ll.  ld>. 

coMMfrrn. 

Trthh*s  of  Simple  Intcn  st,  and  of  Coni- 
nii*>a->n,  Hrokeraxe,  *»r  I'.xchuiue,  at  all 
the  usii.al  Kalr«  |H*r  c«*nl.  Outs’ r  cteii  imi  a 
Plan  new,  ra«y.  and  inatheinaticnily  accu¬ 
rate.  To  which  are  amvxi'il,  a  t'ompicte 
Ready  K' ckon»  r,  and  several  new  'Fahlcs, 
u<«*ful  In  ('oinnwicijl  0|H*iati»»ns.  Uy  Wil- 
l  aui  Stmd’onsc,  .Acroniptant,  F,  \.  S.  I* 
Royal  Hvo.  II.  I*.  lK>ards. 

Oki  si  dent  Iona  u|)on  the  Trade  with  IihIIh, 
and  ths*  Policy  «l  continuing  the  Coinpany'a 
AIoootHily,  4tn.  7s.  fid. 

A  I Wnionsi ration  of  the  Nicf'Ksily  and 
AdvantaiTf' of  a  Free  Tr.idc  to  the  Hast  In- 
i!ie«,  nnii  .a  Tenninatioo  to  the  Prrs»nt  .Mi>- 
iiop  .ly  ul  the  M.ist  liwlia  0)inp.niy,  8\o. 
5s. 

rnec  4  rmv. 

rnn«'h  .and  F.iurli^h  l>iah>;iies:  Wnttim 
for  the  Use  of  the  t’«Knitfss  of  Sfton’s 
i  hiUln-n,  7«.  fid. 

Advice  to  Youth  ;  t'ontaininrr  a  Conipi  n- 
diom  of  t*'e  hut!i‘'<  of  iloiii.in  1  fe  in  Voich 
aixl  .Nlanhoixl.  Hy  II.  Illair,  l>.  I*.  V.  P.  S. 
Is.  fkl. 

t'hronoIogVsI,  Rla.;r'phi‘'al,  anil  >li«- 
c.dlnni'oos  KxjTris.'s,  iutendfxl  chiefly  for  the 
!*<«•  of  Young  l.ad  es.  By  Witllain  Butler. 
The  «leslgu  of  this  i  h-ini  utary  manual  i^.hy 
appnipntt  ng  cireunistanis'v  to  esery  day 
ill  fS”  y«ar.  to  store  th*'  niiiul*  of  young 
p<'oph  w  th  nsetol  in^'orinat loo,  and  to  tur- 
nlvh  diurnal  n’.itiraiK  for  lation.il  ciHiver- 
s.itiivn.  Pr  ee  7'.  in  Insinls. 

A  .'iljort  Intnul'ict  on  to  the  fhurrh  C.ite- 
chism,  dr-uirwH  a  ti  ^t  Bi«oW  tor  Chil- 
dr»‘n.  By  Bav'l  Woo, Id.  .M.  ."mI  eiii- 
tl-u,  Cd. 

C'rTi-ehisTr  ^  for  C'hildreu.  adapter!  (o 
fS»  r  ditf  TMit  A*n  1  arol  t'.ir*«riiie>.  and  i!e- 
viu*'  *  to  lead  tin. Ill  gradu.ijiy  to  l.hc  Know- 


Ifslge  ot*  Scripture  Doctiine  and  Chri^n 
Duty.  By  Anthony  K.‘dd,  secuiid  edit.  44. 

im^RV. 

Tlistoriai’  Anglican'e  ;  circa  tempusro^ 
questiiH  Anvliie,  a  tiiilielnio  Nntho  NumkM. 
noruin  liuee,  Seiecta  Monunienta ;  Ex¬ 
cerpt  a  ex  Magno  Volumiiie.  ciiititiilitfai 
**  MioturiR*  Norinannoruiu  Scriptures  AM), 
qui,*’  a  doctissinio  vim  Andrea  thicliciir 
*rnioiu*n'-i,  olim  rsiito  l.uti'tiii;  Patis'mnMat 
A.  I).  Itiiy.  By  Fr.incifc  MaM-res,  K«q.Car. 
nitor  B.ioni  of  the  Court  of  i’xcbtx|iier, 4ia 
1 1.  8k.  Iioards. 

LA  .V. 

An  KIrmentary  'IVeatise  on  Pleading  ii 
f'ivil  Actions.  By  F^lward  I^wes,  Kaq.rf 
the  Inner  leinple,  7s.  dd. 

MLOICINX  AND  CIlIRl'Rr.ERr. 

A  I,f-lter,  containing  s<»nie  fthsmat’ow 
on  Fractun*s  of  the  Diwcr  I.inih-:  tnvhirli 
is  aildi'd,  .An  Ai*count  of  a  Contrivance  to 
adininister  Cleanliness  .and  Comfort  to  thr 
B«‘<l-rldden,  with  explanatory  Plates.  By 
Sir  .1.  Rarle,  (in. 

'  Ohaervations  on  Medical  Beform,  illws- 
trating  the  present  (,’ondition  of  Mcdirtl 
Srirnre,  r«lueation,  and  Practice,  thmagli* 
out  Ctieat  Britain  and  Indnnd  ;  and  pn^ 
posing  such  Alterations  therein  ns  may  ip* 
p«*ar  most  likely  to  sncce.  d  in  ieinedyiii| 
the  several  F.viU  which  «h  uiml  in  this  Pro¬ 
fession,  and  wliirh  have  at  length  hi“fnwa 
.Subjer*.js  of  t 'niverial  Coniy.'aint,  3s.  6d. 

Mint  \RV  rCONOMY. 

A  Collection  of  Orders,  B  'gidallons,  8*^ 
InK’ructions,  for  the  Army,  on  Matten  ol 
Finance  and  Points  of  DiKipiinc,  ti*.  64. 

Vl-Cri  f  AMfS. 

'Fhc  T.oun^cr*s  Common  Plai'c  Book. 
Vol.  IV.  7s. 

Remarks  and  F.x|)crim  nts  on  differrat 
Parts  of  the  Process  of  Brewing,  partica* 
larly  on  the  c  »ntiuiied  .Vpplic.ation  of  a  boil- 
in;;  Heat  during  the  (.t{K*ration  of  Mashing 

PrI/e  r.-iNays  and  Transactions  of  tW 
Highland  .^ocM  ty  of  .Si'otlaod.  By  II.  51*^ 
keii/  e,  r.sq.  Vol.  111.  8vo.  l4s. 

t'aptain  Foot* ’s  Vindication  of  hi*  Oae 
duel,  when  Captam  of  his  Majesty's  Sbf 
Si  ahorse,  and  .Si-nior  Ofiic.-r  in  the  Bay 
N.4p!cs,  in  th*'  S'linmer  of  |7yy.  Is.  Al. 

Veluti  in  Sfxx'ubmi  ;  or,  a  Scene  in  thr 
High  t'oort  of  Adinlra!ty.  Display  ing  tk^ 
I'lauds  of  NiUtral  Flags,  as  txrnipHuc*^  * 
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rbe  *****  ^'***‘»**^»  *•***'  K»mark«  vn 

p.o^nitl.Hi  tor  l.ilH'l  in^tilulcii  a^**'**'^ 
tiir  ^lUhm  by  Aitmiral  ;  uiUlrvUN- 

tu  .MmUtep*  and  Parllanifiil.  By  J. 

3.<.  txl. 

i’««s  n»  Farnn  y  ;  in  uliicli  the  Diseasr* 

^  H  ‘r^  J  l‘iiiiripk*H  ul* 

VVteriiuiiy  S**tnM»l  ot  IVleJiciiK*.  By 
MaSnpp.  4to.  tl.  I*. 

Tiie  Sl.u*  of  the  Toll  for  Members  in 
Pirlunu  111  to  r«  pi  fM-nt  the  t’ity  of  York  : 
kqiuii  May  ”  auU  cio>etl  May  I  V,  ib07, 

IfcOtl. 

Ilouvliohl  rornitorc  and  Inte'rior  I)fCO» 
ra'Mm,  extriind  from  l>*simis  by  Thomajs 
Hope,  l>q.  r.iusiyliim  of  IN  rspccllve  and 
trtonul.ital  V«UN  of  Apartments,  with 
their  ('itair'*,  'Fables,  S  tphas,  ('amii  labr.e, 
(‘haiwleliei s,  Fi  p»kIs,  Slc.  lOl.  lOs.  IxMrds. 

Letteis  on  My(holo>;y;  containing  the 
Hftturus,  tlhaiaetrrs,  an«l  Atlntmtes  of 
tb'  prncipal  l>iv in  ties  and  Mythological 
Kfwnayi's  ot  4irt*tcC|  Home,  Egypt,  iJiTc. 
ByK.  Moi  jiaii,  Tiiuo.  5s.  6<l. 

All  .M)ri(tj;<  inent  ol  (JibUms’s  History  of 
tbi*  iKcliitf  and  Fall  of  ihu  Homan  Em* 
pirr,  2  vob.  Hvo.  I  os. 

Krasons  for  rej<*cting  the  pri.’Miii.ptive 
F.vi<ifnee  of  Mi.  Almon,  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Baytl  was  the  writer  of  Junius,  with  l*a»- 
nfCt*' n Urted  to  prove  tiic  real  Author  of 
ill  l/itetH  of  Junius,  '2s. 

Tiiouchts  on  the  Ertectft  of  the  British 
GoTrninieiil on  the  State  of  India:  ai'coin* 
paat<*<i  with  Hints  concerning  the  Means  of 
osiveyini:  Civil  und  lUligious  Instrudiou 
to  liie  .Natjxes  of  that  Cmintry.  By  the 
Ihv.  Will  am  Tennant,  L!.D.  late  (;lia|>- 
laln  to  llis  .Majestv*^  Trotips  in  Jkiigal, 
«ro.  7s. 

'Fhe  Political  Piiiorama  ;  or,  Caricature 
lliftiiry  of  the  Times.  No,  1.  hdio. 

A  .Vw  Dormant  or  Extinct  Peerape  of 
Knjlind;  or,  (JeiM’aiogy  of  those  Peem 
Slide  by  Writ  or  Creation,  whom-  Titles  are 
pwuined  to  Ih‘ (‘ith<  r  Dumaiit,  in  Aliey- 
•nce.  or  uboolutely  Extinct.  Interspermxl 
•ith  their  Public  r.tnjdoyinent,  most  Mc- 
OM-nb'e  Acti(  ns,  and  leinarkahle  Anee- 
from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
>Mr  ISod.  Hy  F.  C.  Banks,  Vol.  1.  4to. 

2s.  ioy.i|  pA|H*r,  .'Jl.  .3s.  tniards.  'Fhe  2*] 
Volume  ik  III  tin*  press. 

MC^ir. 

A  Plain  St.Ttement  <»f  Earl  Slanlurpe’s 
.^i't»in  of  tnning  kxyed  Insti nmenta.  By 
l>r.  Call»-ott,  Is.  FkI. 

11  *  or  If. 1 1  Enquiry  respecting  the  Per- 
»•  imojcr  ot  the  Harp  in  the  Highlands  of 
^  tHinC  fioin  the  earliest  l  imes  iintd  it 
*s»  «i 'Ciiiit  nut  d,  ih-ail  17'U:  'Fo  which  is 


ecemtijf  fiul/UheJ. 

prcfixnl,  an  ActH>nnt  of  a  scry  ADcieoi 
Caietloiiiuii  Harp,  and  of  the  Harp  of 
Wneeu  Mary.*  By  J.Guuii,  11.5*. 

NATURAL  PHIIOSOPXY. 

A  Course  of  liecturtxi  on  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  the  Mechanical  Arts,  eonUinioK 
an  uoi'unite  and  extensive  View  of  ail  tho 
Ut  p:irtments  ot  .Mechanical  Philosophy, 
with  Uie  latest  Iiupiovenieuts  and  newest 
D  scoverius.  Hy  'Fhomas  V^ouiik,  M.  D.  F.R. 

E.  S.  ^c.  *2  vois.  4tu.  41.  4s. 

Practical  Elei'trieity  and  Oalvan’am; 
cnntaiiiln};  a  w  iie*  of  Ex|»entnrtits,  calcu- 
Ial4(l  tiir  the  Cse  of  those  who  aiw  desirous 
of  becouiing  aeqnaintixl  with  that  branch  of 
Scitnee.  By  John  Cntlibertson,  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Instrument  Maker,  and  Fellow  of  the 
PhiloMipli.cul  Societ  es  of  llolkuMl  and 
Utrecht,  8\o.  9  Plates,  10a.  6d. 

roKiav, 

Antliologia,  .a  Collection  of  Fpigraiiis, 
ludicrous  Epitaphs,  Sonnets,  Miscellaneous 
Aim  edt»ti*s,  ice,  4s. 

An  Ode  on  the  Eman<  i|wtion  of  Irclainl. 
U»  citisl  .it  tlie'Fheatre  Royal,  Dublin,  I7bd, 
and  (Irst  puhlishrxi  there  last  year,  with  Ad- 
vertiseiiieiitH  aiwl  Extracts,  Is.  (id. 

The  Feast  in  Cwlihx*,  an  hniiihic  Imita¬ 
tion  of  Klijnh’s  Mantle.  With  Additions 
and  Not«s,  Is. 

Mos«s,  under  the  Direct'on  of  Dlvino 
Provffleme,  eoiKluctiiig  the  Children  of 
Israel  from  Egypt  to  the  prnniivrxl  lainH: 
a  prize  Poem,  reeit#*d  in  the  IheaUe,  Ox¬ 
ford,  June  It),  1807,  Is. 

Flag*‘!lntn  Flagellutetl,  with  N  Xes.  By 
Ben  BI<M’k,  Is.  6d. 

All  FUx^lesi.iviUud  .'sinapism;  or,  Snnrft 
ami  Counter  Suiirls,  Iniwt'ena  moral  Dxt 
and  his  (Jraeo  the  g04M|  Duke  Hniiqdirey. 
By  T.  I'lpiiiMiX,  1  s.  , 

.Mus.e,  ’a  jsiem,  translated  from  the 
Spau’sli.  By  John  lielfonr.  Esq,  royal 
Hvo.  11.  Is. 

The  Alarum,  a  poem,  dedicated  loBii- 
tons  of  all  D'M'riptioiis  wjio  lo\e  their 
Kmtr  an<l  v»-mrale  rhe  happy  Com-titntion 
of  this  C'untry,  '2s.  ful. 

FergiUMjii’s  Por  ms,  new  islifion,  in  8\o, 
8s. 

.A|.idu<.',  by  HolK’it  Southey,  2  vols.  ICitin, 
Us. 

roT  I  j  t(  s. 

A  la'tter  to  thf  I'b  rt»it«  i»f  rhe  City  and 
I  ilvrties  «•)  W<*<tmin»ti  r  ;  eontainiiig  a  Be- 
firtation  t»f  the  Ca'iimiiws  of  J«ihii  Home 
Tts^e.  By  .A.  iUwiiug,  D. 

'Fhe  Pniri'A  King ;  appiopriately  drMr- 
CX^nl  to  Kis  Royal  Mighnesa  the  l>uke  of 
CutniKrUnd  ;  in  wt.K'h  the  claiuis  of  tiie 
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are  r«nf!»»llv,  an*!  lio**r- 

•II V  «Mm»i*l»  r*'d.  By  a  I  »n  Bijrotrv, 

Thf  1*n»«  nt  (.'riHis  in  (irnnauy  ami  tl»n 
N«irth  ol*  F.urupr,  w.lb  Auiinadvrr^  oii»  **n 
tl»r  <vNitluot  aial  ilr^iiTn^  of  Fr.iii**«‘,  rr- 
Aiutru  •txi  th«‘  F.nipirr  at  variotia 
prnoda.  *2«. 

Th«*  l  ««l»olir  Claims  Aia<  n«a»*<l,  in  a 
Ifotn  fhr  I*!#*  Richt  TIon.  l^lmunA  Burke  to 
Ihr  Him.  U  illiani  Snuth,  I.!..  1).  ici*.  thfn 
a  M*-inKrT  of  the  ln*-h  P.irlimnent  ;  now 
thini  Rar<m  of  the  Cmirt  of  F.\«*h»quer  in 
Irrinnd,  1», 

The  Fallen  An-ela:  a  hrVf  Rovieiv  of  the 
Mr.itiireaof  the  late  Aflinin  •>trntio»i,  par- 
firoUrly  •«  I'uniHctrd  with  the  f'atholir 
Uin’«tion,  4*1. 

A  artNmd  lettrr  to  the  H  ffht  l?*m.  T.onl 
Vic«timi  Mowick.  Hy  the  Author  of  I’nJy 
the  |luii«1  of  |•••aee,  fcr.  1«.  t'*l. 

Hrfh^'t’ion*  on  the  t  **M»n«'*'tion  of  the  Brl- 
tiah  tioTcinuirnt  »»tli  the  roitiataiit  Rc*li- 
guai,  K 

Tltim^ihta  on  th«'  r.itholic  Ouc^tion, 

la.  h«|. 

TVou^hta  t*n  the  pn  aent  (>;•»!?•  of  our  n«i* 
tiit-etie  Affai  «.  By  auot!»er  l.iwyer,  '2r. 

Tt'e  S*>«t*rh  of  F.  P.  .Strat'oril,  to 
the  rre»h*‘l«l  of  the  Count  y  of  N**rthainp- 
tnu.  M«v  1  V,  18tr,  la. 

\  fa  tti-r  to  l.or«l  Criuv,|lr,  ii|>on  the  ro- 
p«*att^l  |*iiShea*i««n  of  h  5  l.etter  t*»  the  S*‘- 
eretarv  of  the  SiH'iely  h»r  pnttnotin.;  Chrin- 
t»un  Ku»«let|^e,  in  I'o’i.M-fpieiu'e  *»f  tlelr 
BiMNihittr»n  with  rjupi'it  to  ||is  Miti»'*>ly’s 
l.tte  C  *1  ('lU’t.  Bv  the  Kev.  II.  B.  W'lUon, 
M.  A.  Ui'hI. 

A  .St.iiulanl  of  the  Koirrsh  Convtttutlou, 
ailh  a  ietr*>p<*eti\e  View  i*f  Ni»toite;il  <  >*•- 
curT*-uerH,  (H'fort'  .lii*!  after  th**  Ke\»»lot!<Hi, 
iioerilwNl  (with  pel iniaaioo^  to  II  *  Koy.il 
Hifh’iew'*  the  Duki’  of  Kent.  By  Janus 
Keiria,  8vo,  oa, 

A  Mi’llioir  I'oueei  nine  the  Politii  al  .''t  itc 
*»f  Maltn.  Uv  Jo««ph  DilUut,  Ivq.  B.iina- 
t*'r  of  Uiwr,  4*0.  5*. 

rao^M. 

Sixt-'Oti  Vi.  wa  ef  the  l.ak*  *  in  Cuiuher- 
l.iiul  .i»hI  kV,Mii;.*i*  laiul.  Hr. mu  hv  J. 
hiiii’li  .’ohI  .1.  Kiiiea.  Kni;rave«l  bv  ,Alk,n. 
lu  I*. 

Two  Iwif *' eohoii rd  PI  ite^,  repr.'v  ut  ilX 
t^  e  h»*;»d  »»f  tlvi*  Hoi'i"  .t  1 1.}<  il  tv*t|e It iu{  n.'iHv, 
with  a  shut  *»l  *h'Cilptivo  l.i’tt*  r-pjc^*, 
|t>». 

l U»  ol  . 

.\  8erinan.  pm.-h«A  in  the  ('hapel  ofihr 
.M'Hilih’u  l4u'>|otai.  Iwtere  ihe  PiesitliMl. 
Ak;:.  at  the. r  Aunoci'^rv i  Apiu  .b,  IduT. 


remtilf  pMsh^J. 

By  Thomaa  I.ewia  O'Ba'rne,  D.  D.  Biihw 
of  Meath,  I  a.  6H. 

A  Fourth  AtHreRR  to  the  .NfetnbertnfC^ 
Toeaiioiia  respei-einjr  the  new  Statute  apaa 
Piiblie  F.xaiiiiiiation.  By  the  Reetor  if 
I.ineoln  Cf4le|fe, 4to.  6d. 

A  Snpplenient  to  the  SlintR  of  the  Tines i 
rontaininp  a  Reply  to  the  OhiectioiH  of  tkt 
Rev.  S.  Fa^r,  in  hia  l)i<sertatjoa  at 
the  Proplieciea.  Hv  James  llicbeno,  M.  A. 
?«.. 

The  Puticji  of  the  M.irriaye  State,  a  Ft*, 
foral  .A (hi revs ;  desiicni'd  also  as  a  General 
Illustration  of  the  Form  of  Solemnixaiioa 
of  Miitrinioiiv.  By  K»a*l  M  lawld,  .M.  A. 
Minister  of  Hiuitinek  Chapel,  SL  Mary* 
le-bone,  A^e.  «iil. 

Siinp'on’v  F*lea  for  Reli^non,  new  adrt. 
I'2tn*».  4*1. 

Ilervey’s  Meditations,  with  plates,  ia 
Nutiiheis,  6.1.  each. 

On  Sirmol.-iniy  «»«!  I'.veess  in  Philolortcal 
.Speculation ;  n  Sernuui,  pieaehid  b*4nri 
the  University  of  *  txlrw*!,  at  St,  Mary't, 
on  .Siindny,  .April  l‘.t,  ISB7.  Hy  Richanl 
l.aimn'c,  T.1..1).  Kerior  of  Mersliaai, 
K«  nt,  I  s.  f>d. 

'The  'I'hird  Bi'jmrt  of  the  British  and  fa* 
rei^n  Bihlc  .Soe  ety,  IStH.  \V,lh  an  Appea- 
(lix,  and  a  I.ist  of  Siib.wi'ntM'rs  an«l  Beoenc* 
tiw*'.  Is.  6d. 

I  he  Boriush  Church  ;  or,  an  Ihstorieal 
nii'l  (Viiical  View  of  »«»me  of  the  la'adiot; 
Doeti in«‘s  of  theC  hiirrh  of  Itoini*,  inaSe* 
r  <‘s  of  D'scoiir'e*,  ptearhiMl  at  Bisluipa- 
urnrmouth,  1806;  h«*iiiir  a  Conipilatwa 
fn*iii  So<'ker  null  others,  interw.i\**u  witoth* 
S*'iitiiiu  nts  and  |{('iiinrks  *>f  tin*  Preacher, 
an.l  rontiiiiiiiie  a  Reply  w*  Mr.  Ih’s  Maim'i 
Book,  *  iitit|e!l,  “  The  Truth  *)f  theCathotle 
Relilt  pr*»ve  I  from  the  Holy  SeripturH,** 
with  Notes.  |>y  the  R*’v.  (»eon;«*  St.'phea- 
*'on,  .M.  .\.  V  icsirof  K«dloe,  Ihint**  of  B  * 
*h..p«w.  artiiouth,  and  loruierly  P.*Huw  i4 
M.icjdaltai  t  Vdhve,  t)xfor*1,  K\o.  8s. 

S ‘nuoiis  and  Fitters.  By  Kev.  \V.  A, 
C.iinn,  Hv-v  Ss. 

f )l»<enratlons  on  the  I>aH;jcr  of  the 
Chun  h,  »s. 

I!s«avs  on  ATiwal  and  Bcltcioiis  .Snh'iett, 
e.ileulnt«*«i  i«*  iru'reasf*  tiu*  h»ve  .if  Gail.  and 
r!i  *  Growth  of  VirMv.n  th»*  A'onthful  .Mind, 
By  M.  Pelham,  ."i^.  6<1. 

Mor.il  Aliix  iiis,  fr.iio  the  \\  is.l.uTi  of  .le» 
*•11.,  the  S*»ii  ot  S.mch,  .ir  lleelesiasticuw 
Seleeteil  hv  a  t,ady,  .'is.  61. 

.\  .Sermon  pif.iehnl  at  .St  M.ary  Msrda* 
!eue*«  t'hnreh,  Tauiitmi,  at  the  Vistlal'O* 
o*  the  A I  el -d*  aeon  of  Taimtisi,  May  1^, 
|Sii7.  Bv  *t’**  Pev.  T.  Cisiihei',  .A.  B.  !*• 

6er!i..jn’‘,  iudu  imj  a  eoinpivta  IK-tad  ti 
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tbr  &rv'ce  of  a  (\*iuinuntoa  Sunday,  ae- 
ivnlio^  t«»  iIh*  uiajre  of  the  Cliiiroh  of  S.*ot- 
IabJ.  Hy  the  Rtv.  John  Lo^an,  F.  R.  S. 
i  tui*.  bvu.  14*. 

A  I’ortrailure  of  Methi»c1isin,  being  mil 
umpaithl  Vie*  ot'the  Driciii,  Progre**,  and 
i:Nr*rtrr  of  Ifie  \Ve*leyiin  Methodiat*.  In 
I  irnr*  of  Lt‘tlen>,  adtr«ti*id  to  m  Lady.. 
iivJ.NiKhtiiu.ilc,  8\o.  10*.  6d. 

Four  Mi!»'‘i(Hiary  Seiinon*,  preached  at 
the l»lc  .AiiniverH.uy  in  May,  bythe'Rev. 
l(o»r*.  Nemton,  Jack,  (IritKii,  and  l>ra« 
per;  with  the  Kc|»«»ri  i*f  the  Director*, and 
ft  1 1>1  of  Siih*<T.lK*rs,  5tc.  '2*.  6<L 

Shiiihau'e’M  ('hristian  Meiinurs,  a  mw 
eiit.  improved,  aith  hi*  l.ifn,  S*. 

Tr.inviciion*  of  the  Parisian  Sanhedrim; 
or,  .tct*  of  thi*  A^'Cinbty  of  the  I*iae!itish 
fVpulio*  of  I’raiicc*  .md  Italy,  convoked  at 
P*rih  by  ail  Iin|M*rial  and  Koyal  Decree, 
li-Cfd  May  180o.  'I'lanHlaU*!  from  the 
drifciiial  pnblikhed  by  M.  Diorrene  Tama, 
»  ih  a  I*r»  face.  Notes,  aud  lllu»trutioii*. 
By  F.  n.  Kii*v»an,  I'jiq.  h\o.  Ss. 

Ihal'iciie*  on  v.TriouH  Subjects.  Bv  the 
Utft  >V.  Cfilpm.  A  M.  Hvo.  9.^. 

Luiher  on  the  Ibilatiaus,  with  hi^  Life 
and  Pt*rtrait.  *2  vols.  l'2ino.  8.*. 

.4  ('oiiitH  ndiiiin  of  .Home  of  ilie  most  im* 
puitant  Particular*  in  Nutural  and  Re- 
vriiM  Ibliition,  written  chielly  for  the 
Middle  and  bower  (Musses.  By  D.  Watson. 

Patrick**.  Plans;  u  M’rcathie  rm  the  f.aw 
and  the  (jiiv|>rl.  By  Patrick  flanuUoii,tb« 
f.rit  Scutch  Keformer,  Svu.  Cd. 


Seveuieen  .Senn^iiH,  Uy  tke  R«*v.  Dr. 
Mutter,  of  Sc'utlaiid,  21  c'dit.  8vo.  7*. 

Acred  Father’s  Address  to  his  niiiucroiit 
Painitv,  8vo.  Is, 

Iflurious  Hupc  form  lost  World,  iiuiOf 
.6d. 

Voyages  mnd  Travels  of  m  Bible.  By  J. 
Campbell,  2s.  bounrt. 

Mead’s  .Almost  I'hrisUaii,  tbe  'iblh  «sdiL 
*2.*.  bound. 

TOPOCSAeilY. 

View  of  the  Pre*n'nt  S'.mte  of  Poland.  By 
fl.  Bume*,  l9mo. 

Survey  ot  the  Roads  of  Sootlaml,  on'  au 
improw^  Plan  ;  to  w  liich  is  |m:liX(d,  an 
Aeenrate  Map  of  .S<*otliiid,  with  the  new 
Roads,  Ac.  By  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Skhmer, 
I'iiuo.  Map*  s«.parste,  10s.  fal. 

'Fhe  New  P.ftuiv  ot  Si  iitland.  an 

accurate  (iiiide  to  tluit  Pail  of  the  Cmtisl 
Kiii.Kilotn,  with  Historical  Dcscriptis'e  Ac- 
CiMi.iis  of  the  principal  llnildiogs,  Cviriosi- 
ti»*s,  and  Ant  tpiities,  diridi*d  into  Toacr* 
and  Districts,  with  Maim  and  Plates, 
2  voU.  8vo.  Ok. 

The  Travels  of  Bertrandon  do  la  Broc- 
ipiicre,  ('uiinsclior  and  First  F.squire  Career 
to  Philip  Ic  Bon,  l»uke  ol  Burgnodv,  tiv 
Palestim* ;  and  his  Return  lroi4  Jcmsalrm. 
overland  to  France,  during  the  year**  1432, 
and  1433.  From  a  M.inukcript  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  at  Paris.  Translnbd  by 
'rhonias  Johnes,  li»q.  M.  P.  bvo.  12s.  » 

A  Tour  in  Monmouthshire  ami  part  of 
Glamorganshire.  By  a  Gentleman,  1$. 


C(4KRESPONDENCF.. 

\\r  have  received  a  Utter  from  a  rcsi>«ctabU‘  Fritn<l,  relative  to  some  mcid^tal 
cftmiiu'iit*  «>n  the  (Quaker  system  of  education,  Vol.  III.  p.  428.  'Fhe  only  part  of 
thik !( tier  that  wc  think  of  itnpurtancu  to  lay  before  our  reader*  is,  a  stnlcmcnt  of 
the  inode  of  education  usi-d  at  Ack worth.  M’e  inuvl  suppose,  thcfcfprc,  that 
the  intormation  on  which  we  relu*d  waa  inaccurate. 

iht*  Heviiwcr  ciidi avoiirs  to  support  his  charge  again*!  the  Quaker’s  system 
eiliication  hy  an  .'iiK'cdcte  of  a  youth  *  who  was  leaving  tbe  {juhlie  seminary  >>f 
Q'lakiis  in  Voik’‘hire,  and  whom,’  he  says,  *  wc  found  unable  to  give  any  ratiofial 
•‘■<uunt  ut’  the  bi'tufita  accruing  to  sinners  from  the  suflerings  o!  Christ.  Oht 
*1)  pnsr,  thoimh  not  our  concern,  was  ub.itid,  on  le.irniiig  that  he  bad  reoeired  uO 
tvli-.'oiis  iii^tiur  tiun,  lui;  fioin  reading  the  Bible  a*  a  *<*ln  o’-book,*  p.  42S. 

I  liat  a  youth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years  rf  .ig«*  should  not  fixe  a  sstofactory 
■n*wfr  to  a  (pie.tiuii,  in  the  solution  of  wl*i«*h  the  inonf  ekperieiiced  Christians. 
•  »«!*]  probably  drlfer,  can  iM-ilh.r  ex  ite  «or^r-i?  nor  be  adn.itted  as  su.bcient  to 
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««t«bri»h  Ihr  pntitWm,  to  support  wliirh  it  it  «Hdur<4  ;  sine**  a  not  a 

tjuaker,  might  have  bt'cti  equally  dwineut  in  «  tiuiiUr  situation.  If  private  aoec- 

d«ite«  of  thi»  tort  are  admitted  as  aufliri*  iit  to  dcliwate  the  ehararter  of  a  « holt 

a»>ciety,  the  prerefhng  one  may  lx*  np|>«Me(l  by  another  of  a  youth  only  t»Hr« 

years  of  age,  who  was  U'aving  tlic  same  pubUo  scninai  Vt  and  was  also  uitirrugatcd 

by  some  of  his  fellow-Uavclh  rs  rospeeting  his  religious  opinions,  and  answered  to 
% 

their  fatitftu’tion. 

**  The  btst  answer  to  the  hitter  part  of  the  Rcivewer’s  ancedote^  will  be,  to  dcs> 
cribc  briefly  the  rmide  of  religivHis  instruction  adopt cil  by  the  frierals  at  the  p«iMie 
seminary  adveitid  to.  The  Hilde  is  but  sparingly  introfluce»l  us  a  s^'liool- book ; 
but  erery  rrening  the  children  are  coilert«d  to:;elher,  w)n*n  either  the  Rihle,  or 
some  httok  inculcatinj:  the  doctrines  or  practice  eufon;<d  in  the  snend  writliipi,  a 
read  f>r  their  religious  in«trnctioii.  On  the  first  day  of  tiie  wev'k  the  Holy  .Scrip, 
tom  an  exclusively  resid  to  them  on  siirh  puldic  oc<'as»oo'«.  There  is  likewise  a 
lihtary  est.ib!ished  for  the  use  of  the  selmlars,  cunsistinj;  of  books  iutnbiiu(i| 
aiuuK'nirnt  with  general  instruction,  mid  of  h(K>ks  on  religious  suWjcrts :  on  the 
first  day  of  the  wf*<'k  books  of  the  latter  description  only  are  pe-mitted  to  be  nad 
by  the  children;  they  a'so  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  twice  attend  the  uitN>tiug 
.fix  divine  worship,  wli  eh  imvy  soinctimes  Ih*  silent,  but  it  dots  not  hence  fotluv 
that  they  derive  U  netit  firnn  such  meetings,  sini'e  they  are  made  arquainhd 
,  with  their  natum  an<l  dusigii,  uhit  h  is  not  so  innrh  fur  outward  iustructiuOi 
though  that  is  wot  eseludcti,  a.s  for  inwerd  eoinmunion  with,  ami  mental  prayer  ta 
tJud  for  ahil'ity  to  perform  his  will. 

**  I  he  pn  ctding  ae<x>unt  coinprisesthe  nu  thud  of  religious  instruction  adopted  by 
Iho  Fritnds  at  their  puWir  seminary  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  of  its  good  efforts  I  c*B 
speak  fii>Bi  niy  own  experience.  With  respect  to  the  Friends  as  a  lM>dy,  I  bcHctt 
there  is  ai>  Siwiety*  of  (  hiist’anH  who  take  more  pains  to  instil  into  the  ininHs  of 
their  offspring  a  hi»;h  esteem  for  the  Saertd  Writings,  and  for  the  dtwtiincH  they 
rerral,  and  a  sense  of  the  neres>ity  of  the  inHucnce  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  elthtf 
rightly  to  understand  or  he  editud  by  thi*  Diviiw  truths  e<»ntaiiM‘d  in  lliem.” 

I.  B. 

U«  We  do  ni»t  thmk  it  “  our  duty’’  totomply  with  the  retpirst  of  Oviiv. 


FRRATUM. 


F.  w4!',  I  Cainper  Cainpc. 


